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PREFACE. 



Keably all the figures of the coins and standard weights, included in the Plates 
illustrating this work, have appeared from time to time in detached notices in 
the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. They have now been 
collected and reduced into a systematic series, representing the advanced knowledge 
of the present day. For the decipherment of some of the Persian and Kagari 
legends on the Arakanese coins — as well as for an essay on the Balhard and his 
dominions — I am indebted to the Editor of the International Numismata Orientalia. 



AETHUR P. PHAYRE. 

DuBLDT, F^hruary, 1882. 
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The Burmese alphabet consists of 32 consonants and 1 1 vowels. A critical analysis of the modifications of 
the values and vocalization of the letters, by Mr. St. Barbe, is to be found in the J.R.A.S. voL x. k.s. p. 231. 
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COINS OF ABAKAN, OF PEGU, AND OF BURMA. 



INTEODUCTION. 

Coined money was not used in ancient times in the countries of Indo-Cliina. In Arakan 
coins were first struck for the purposes of currency, and as a declaratory act of sovereignty, 
towards the end of the sixteenth, or the beginning of the seventeenth, century of the Christian 
era. The system was then adopted from that existing in Bengal imder the Muhammadan 
kings. But coins bearing religious symbols had been issued independently by the local princes 
in earlier times. It is not now practicable to do more than indicate the dynasty under which 
these symbolical coins were struck. The immediate occasion of the issue, under foreign 
influence, of coins by the kings of Arakan, is related in the chronicles of that country. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century of the Christian era, the king of Burma 
invaded Arakan, and the ruler of the latter country, Meng-tsau-mwun, fled to Bengal in the 
year 1406 or 1407 a.d. The exiled monarch lived at Sunargong, then the Muslim capital of 
Bengal, for twenty-four years. The Sult&n of Bengal then undertook to restore him, and this 
was effected in the year a.d. 1430. He agreed to be subordinate, or tributary, to his benefactor. 
How this subordinancy was carried out in detail, is not stated in the chronicles of Arakan, nor, 
as far as I am aware, in any history of Bengal But coins are still met with in Arakan, bearing 
no date, but having the Kalimah inscribed thereon, which are said by learned men among the 
Arakanese to have been issued during the reigns of several successive kings, commencing 
about the year a.d. 1440.^ But the first prince of whom there is trustworthy evidence upon 
this point is Batsauphyu, the nephew of Mengtsaumwun, who ascended the throne of Arakan 
in the year a.d. 1459. He is termed in the history of Arakan, Kalimah Sh&h, in consequence 
of his having issued a coin bearing the kalimah. 

1 See ooisfl Nos. 28, 29, and 30, on Plats I. 
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^ NUMISHATA OBIENTALIA. 

From this time the kings of Arakan must have been familiar with the use of coins as 
legitimate currency^ and as denoting the sovereignty of the individual whose name or title 
was defined thereon. Coins bearing dates and legends, but without the kalimah, were issued 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, because the kings of Arakan had by that time 
conquered and occupied the country now constituting the district of Chittagong, and had even 
penetrated as far as the city of Ddkka. Their coins, during a period of about thirty years, 
bore legends in the Arakanese or Burmese language on the obverse, and in Persian and N&gari 
characters on the reverse. 

Several centuries before these pieces of money, which indicated Muhammadan influence or 
supremacy, were issued, coins bearing religious symbols, but without date, and occasionally 
without any legend, had been struck by kings of Arakan. A similar practice had existed in 
Pegu, though there is no distinct evidence as to the dynasty which caused such coins to be 
issued. There is no proof of coins having been struck until recent times in Upper Burma. 
Probably that may be from our want of opportunity to bring to notice the existence of such 
tokens of reverence for religion. Most of the symbolical coins of Arakan and Pegu may 
indeed be caUed medals, bearing reUgious emblems, struck in imitation of similar pieces which 
in past ages had been issued in the countries of ancient India, and in Ceylon. Some of these 
coins bear Buddhist and some Hindu symbols. It is probable that the kings of Arakan 
and of Pegu had come to consider it a religious duty to issue tokens or medals in 
honour of religion, or as a means of publicly proclaiming their religious belief. They 
therefore in several instances, as will be seen on the Plates, copied the objects which they 
found on ancient Indian coins. 

It may cause surprise that Hindu symbols should appear on coins issued by kings, who 
hitherto have been supposed to have been entirely Buddhist. But from the histories of Arakan, 
of Pegu, and of Burma, it is evident that during the long period which elapsed from the 
first conversion of the people of those coimtries to Buddhism, until about the eleventh century 
of the Christian era, pure Buddhism did not always generally prevail. Heretical doctrines and 
practices are acknowledged to have occasionally existed, though from the vague statements of 
the chroniclers it is not possible to discover their exact nature. It is however certain that 
at intervals Brahmanical influence prevailed in the coimtries now under notice, before the 
existing form of pure Buddhism was finally established. 

It is not possible to indicate precisely the period when the dynasties of the three countries 
now treated of were first established. The statements of the native chronicles on that point 
attribute the beginning of these kingdoms to a far more remote period than can reasonably 
be accepted. At a very early period, however, that is, before the Christian era, Buddhist 
adventurers, traders, and missionaries had reached Arakan; had even penetrated to northern 
Burma from Gungetic India, probably through Manipur; and had arrived by sea on the 
coast of Pegu from Teling&na. We may be sure that they brought with them superior 
civilization, and gradually acquired influence over the rude Mongoloid tribes among whom 
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they settled. They taught the elements of their religion, and in time, though probably long 
after their first arrival, the knowledge of letters. In the north of Burma it is probable, 
as is stated in the Burmese history, that Kshatriya settlers came from Oangetic 
India. They eventually took the name of Brahm&, the designation given in the Buddhist 
scriptures to the first inhabitants of the world, and which is the origin of the national name 
Mram-m&, pronounced Ba-m&, from which is derived the Europeanized form Burma. This 
name has gradually been adopted by, or extended to, the descendants of the ntmierous 
Mongoloid tribes who dwelt in the valley of the Upper Er&wati, when the Indian settlers first 
came among them. It is necessary to bear in mind that the Indian colonists in the country 
of the Upper Er&wati gradually became merged in the Mongoloid population; and that the 
tradition of a Koyal Indian origin, still retained by the kings of Burma, though possibly true 
as regards the progenitors of the Boyal race, has no application to the bulk of the 
existing people. 

The Arakanese people are of the same race as the Burmese. They claim, indeed, to be 
the elder branch of the Mram-m& stock. But this pretension merely follows the legend of 
an elder brother, of Indian race, coming from the Upper Er&wati into Arakan, and establishing 
his rule over the tribes he found there. Their coimtry is called Ba-kh&ing, a foreign word, 
and a designation which they might not have been expected to retain. It is derived from 
Bek-Eh&ik, a Pali form of E&kshasa (demon), which appears to have been applied to the people, 
by their Indian teachers, before their conversion to Buddhism.^ The Mongoloid tribes who 
dwelt on the sea-board country now called Arakan (the European form of the word Bakh&ing), 
belonged to the same race as those living in the valley of the Upper Er&wati. They seem, 
after their conversion to Buddhism, to have adopted the same national name as those did, but 
they have not disdained to retain the word Ba-kh&ing as a local designation. The name now 
applied by the people of Bengal to the Arakanese, M&g or Mag, indicates that some of the 
later Buddhist teachers came from M&gadha. There is no doubt but that the royal family of 
Arakan, it may be from a time not long subsequent to the first arrival of Indian Princes 
from the eastward, belonged to this race. But the name M&ga is not now known among 
the Arakanese, and it is nowhere mentioned in their historical records. 

In Pegu the dynasties were also originally Indian. The traditions and the native 
chronicles, as well as the name Tal&ing, which is applied to the people of Pegu by the 
Burmese and other foreigners, show that settlements, long before the Christian era, were 
made on points of the coast, on and near the delta of the Er&wati, by people from ancient 
Kalinga and Teling&na. 

I add to these preliminary remarks a complete list of the kings of Arakan, as given by 
the native chroniclers (see Appendix). A similar list was formerly published in the Journal of 

^ The aborigines of Ceylon were teimed Takkhot hj the Buddhists (Tennent's *< Ceylon," toI. i. p. 331). 
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the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; some errors therein discovered haye now been corrected.^ It will 
show at a glance the dynasties to which the Arakanese coins now described are attributed. 
The coins of each country must be arranged separately, because though all three were subject 
to generally similar influences, yet there were differences in detail which are traceable in the 
coins. Among the historical coins of Arakan are included those which have a date, and the 
name of the king by whom they were issued inscribed upon them; or regarding which there 
is good reason to conclude that they were struck by one of the kings whose name appears in 
the list. Coins bearing the kalimah have therefore been classed as historical; but as they bear 
no date, and doubt may in some cases exist as to the identity of the Muhammadan names of 
kings inscribed upon them, with the barbarous rendering of those names in the Arakanese 
chronicles, they have been placed in a subordinate position in this historical series. Among 
the coins classed as symbolical in Plate II. are included those bearing the effigy of a 
bull, because though there is reason for concluding that they were struck by the kings of 
a dynasty included in the list all bearing the cognomen Ch&ndra, yet the names on them do 
not correspond with the individual names of the kings of that dynasty as given in the list. 
The names on those coins are inscribed in the N&gari character only, while in the native 
chronicles, from which the list has been compiled, the names of course are written in the 
Arakanese letters. From those chronicles it is evident that the kings of the Ch&ndra dynasty, 
who called their capital city W^th&li, introduced changes in religion; but these are referred 
to in such indefinite language, that it is impossible to decide as to the extent of the changes. 
But the coins show that the ancient religion of the Buddhists was superseded by or associated 
with Sivite objects of worship. The Ch&ndra dynasty nimibered nine kings, who reigned 
from A.D. 788 to a.d. 957. It is probable that these kings were of a foreign race. Buddhism 
appears to have revived under kings descended from the last of the Ch&ndra dynasty, who 
fixed their capital at Pingtsa, in northern Arakan. 

Coins of the bull type are f oimd buried in the ground, and among old ruins, in various 
parts of Arakan. Several have been presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and have 
been described by Captain Thomas Latter, by Colonel Fryer, and by B&jendra L&1& Mitra.' 

The Arakanese coins now to be described are shown on Plates I. and II. attached to 
this work. 

^ See ** Journ. As. Soc. Beng." toI. x. A list of the kings any of the kings of Pegn or Burma, it has not been considered 

of Upper Burma will be found in toIs. xzxvii. and zzxriii. In necessary to add those lists here. 

Tols. zlii. and zliii. will be found lists of the kings of Pegu. * See <*Joum. As. Soc. Beng.'* toI. zt. p. 238; toI. zli. 

As none of the coins are clearly associated with the names of n.b. p. 201. Also <* Proceedings" for April, 1878, p. 102. 
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PLATE I. 



Coins Nob. 1 and 2. Silver. Burmese Era 963=a.d. 1601. 



These are coins of the same king, but have been struck from different dies.^ 



Obtebse. 
Date and legend in rade Burmese letters : 

gS^ 3DcQ 0D3C S^TOgOO 

6300c8q:X)J0 

IVansliUratum, — Cheng phyii Sakheng Kan- 
dibbatl Chaulim Shyd. 

Dranslation, — 963. Lord of the white elephant, 
Euler of men, Cbaulim Shya. 



Fig. I. 



Fig. 2. 



Retebse. 

• • • . 

sha Talajd. , 
thithi^hadhama. 



• • 



• • • 



thithi^hale. 



• • • 



Li the list of the kings of Arakan, No. 17 of the dynasty of Myouk-u, appears 
Meng R&dz&gy{, who ascended the throne in 955 (a.d. 1593), and reigned for nineteen years. 
The date on the coin is equivalent to a.d. 1601. The kings of Arakan generally issued a 



1 [Sir A. Phayre has claimed my willing co-operation, as 
Editor of the International Nnmismata Orientalia, in the 
attempt to decipher the hitherto enigmatical legends, in Persian 
and hybrid N&gari, on the reTerses of these coins. 

I am not Tory confident of the results now obtained, bnt, 
as a commencement, they may lead to more exact interpretations 
from new specimens of the original coins. 

The great Hnsain Sh&h, Husaint, of Bengal has left behind 
him inscriptions ranging from a.h. 879 sA.d. 1493 to a.h. 925 s 
A.D. 1619, and coins of the same Sult&n are extant, re- 
presenting the period between a.h. 899 and 919. 

The nsnal legends on his coins are : 

Obtibsb. 



Bbtbrbb. 

All ^1^ 411 J^^ A*«^ ^^\ 'i\ ^^\ 31 

This particular specimen is quoted from the '' Joum. As. Soc. 
Bengal," 1874, p. 301. It has the unusual entry of 9-|^ 

kkdrmjt ** land*reTenae," introduced before the date of 899. 
Marsden's coin. No. dccxcui., of a later date, introduces the 

higher title of SuUdn c/jU)l Al-ffh6s{. 

Husain Sh&h's inscription at M&ldah, of a.h« 900, entitles him 

^USSl JuSlaj jJ'^\ , ete.-E. T.] 

' [This ^ M is a pure conjecture on my part. At first sight, 

qi ke seemed to be the preferable reading, but I suppose that 
the ?| t was made into ^ M by a process similar to that followed 
in the case ot^p, T% ph. The short t's are also quite arbitrary. 

With such materials, in short, the entire transliteration must be 
taken as purely tentatire.] 
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coin immediately on their accession. No coin of an earlier date of tliis king has, however, 
been produced. This king took the Pali title of Naradibbatl, meaning, I believe, ''ruler of 
men." The words ''Tshaulim Shya" are intended to represent aJu.» SalimP the Muhammadan 
name assumed by this king, as stated in the native chronicles. Shy& is for »V^. The 
Muhammadan names, whether Sallm or Husein, were at this period adopted by the Buddhist 
kings of Arakan with reference to their possession of Chittagong. In a.d. 1601 Man Singh 
was Governor of Bengal for the Emperor Akbar, but did not exercise any authority east of 
the Eiver Fenny. The Muhammadan names therefore on these coins are merely fanciful 
designations. 

Coins Nos. 3 and 4. Silver. 

Both coins bear the name of the same king, but have been struck from different dies. 



Obvebse. ' 
g^9 30c(j)j 0D3C 0€]^0Q ^Qp 

TranslUeratum, — Cheng phyu Sakheng "Wara- 
dhamma Eadzd TJshyaung Shyd. 

Traiwlatum, — 974. Lord of the white elephant, 
Waradhanuna Badza TJshyaang Shya. 



ItEVZBSE. 



Fig. 3, 



Fig. 4. 



sha valaja (an^hi {chandri). 

. . fypsm ^ . . 

thithi dhama va. 






sha valaja tandhi va. 
thithi vayacha. 



In the list of the kings of Arakan this sovereign stands as No. 18 of the Myouk-u dynasty. 
He was the son of Meng BadzSgyi, and succeeded to the throne in the year 974 = a.d. 1612. 
He is famous in the annals of his country, and from regard to his memory is always 
mentioned by his ''child name'' Meng Ehamaimg. His kingly title is said to mean 
"Excellent, law (observing) king." The barbarous **Fshyaung Shy&" stands for Husein 
Shah. Meng Khamaung held Chittagong throughout his reign. The Governors of Bengal 
under the Emperor of Dihli were Sheikh Islam Ehan, and Ibrahim Ehan, but they had no 
authority east of the Eiver Fenny. The Muhammadan names are fancifid designations. 



COINS 07 ABAKAN. 



Coins Nos. 5 and 6. Silyer. Both issued by the same king. 



Obtebse. 
g09 30c(j)|aDSC30C§ 0D3C 00^ 

oooS ^^(^^ 

TranBUt$rat%im, — Cheng phyu Sakheng Cheng 
nl Sakheng Siri Sudhamma Eadza. 

Tramlatiim, — 984. Lord of the white elephant, 
lord of the red elephant, Siri Sudhamma B^ja. 



Bjsvjkuse. 



Kg. 5. 



Tato Dhardr ? 

. . Ow^ • 

• . litja 

yathithidh 

Fig. 6. x^^ j^ S^**"^ 
(Chandari) Tato Dham or Tato Dharah. 

sha vaU ritja fan^ 

Ta thithi dhama va. 



The date is equiralent to a.d. 1622. The title means '^ Excellent righteous king.'' There 
is no Muhammadan name on the obverse, nor is any given to him in the Arakanese 
history. This king appears as No. 19 in the list of the Myouk-u dynasty. 



Coin No. 7. Silver. 



Obvebse Ain> Bevebse. 



OCOO 0Oc(j)j OD3C S)0^0C5 c8^ 

I^amliteratiim, — Cheng phyu Sakheng NarabadigyT. 
Trandatian, — 1000. Lord of the white elephant, Nardbadfgyf. 

The inscription on the reverse is the same. From this date, which answers to A.n. 1638, 
inscriptions in Persian or N&gari letters no longer appear on coins of Arakan. In this year 
the history of Bengal^ informs ns that the ^'Mugh Chief who held Chittagong on the part 
of the Baja of Arakan," delivered it up to the Mogul Viceroy Islam Ehan. This statement 
accounts for the disappearance of coins like those above described, and shows that the 
coins of the Arakanese kings have historical correctness. Coins Nos. 7 to 23 inclusive, on 
Platb I. have inscriptions exactly the same on both sides. 



^ See Stewart*B <<HiBtory of Bengal." 
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Coin No. 8. Silyer. 

Obtebse. 



oocy\ aocS odqc aoc Qodoc ddooo ocoDG|^Og 



TranUliteridion, — Cheng nl Sakheng Cheng phyu Sakheng Sado Meng Tarft. 

Translation. — 1007. Loid of the red elephant, loid of the white elephant, Sa-do Meng l^^ik (IllaBtrions 

King of Justice). 

The date is equivalent to a.d. 1645. This king appears in the list as No. 22 of the 
Myouk-u dynasty. 

Coin No. 9. Silver. 

Obtzbsb. 



0009 g61^ oosc 3^390^ ^^^ 



Dransliteraiion, — Shwe nan Sakheng Canda Sudhamma Baja. 

Trantilation. — 1014. Lord of the golden palace, Canda Sn-dham-ma E&-ja. The name may he translated 

<<The moon-like righteous king." 

The date is equivalent to a.d. 1652. The style of the king is here altered. He is no 
longer ''Lord of the white elephant/' but of ''The golden Palace." There is no explanation 
anywhere given as to this change of title. The title of "Lord of the white elephant'' was 
not afterwards taken by any of the kings of Arakan. 

No. 10. A coin of mixed metal, having the same date and inscription as No. 9 on both sides. 

The name or title Canda Su-dhamma Ba-ja is divided from the rest of the legend by 
a line which does not appear on any other coin of these kings. 

Coin No. 11. SUver. 

Obtbbss. 

009^^ Gpls)£ 0D3C OG^Og ^^Q'^ 

DransliUration. — Shwe nan Sakheng Wara^amma Eaja. 
D^analatian, — 1047. Lord of the golden palace Wa-ra-^ham-ma Ba-ja. 

This king's name appears in the corrected list of kings as No. 25 of the Myouk-u 
dynasty. 
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Coin No. 12. Silver. 

Obyebse. 

0(y\J Gbi^S 033C ojBscoo" 

TVamUteration, — Shwe nan Sakheng Canda Wijhaya. 
TroMlation. — 1072 (or 1075). Lord of the golden palace, Gan-da Wl-jha-ya. 

The date answers to a.d. 1710. 

This king's name stands No. 34 in the list of the Myouk-u dynasty. He was not of 
royal race. 

Coin No. 13. Silver. 

Obvebse. 

CXD(59 G(5)s£ ODSC oJcO^CO ^'^Q'^n 

Translit&ratum, — Shwe nan Sakheng Canda Suriya Baja. 
Traruilatian, — 1093. Lord of the golden palace, Canda Thuriya Ra-ja. 

This king is No. 35 of the list. The date is equivalent to a.d. 1711. 

Coin No. 14. Silver. 

Obvebse. 

OOgq^ Gol^ ODSC ^^^O^^'^Q^ 

Transltteraiion. — Shwe nan Sakheng Narapawara Baja. 
Translation, — 1097. Lord of the golden palace, Narapawara Raja. 

This kinjg stands No. 37 in the list. 

Coin No. 15. Silver. 

Obvebse. 

OOgg sSs^ 03SC «9€|^0 ^Qp 

Transliteration, — Shwe nan Sakheng Ma^arit Eaja. 
Translation. — 1099. Lord of the golden palace, Madarit Eaja. 

This king stands No. 40 in the list. 

Coin No. 16. Silver. 

Obvebse. 

0009 G(5)S)a) ooac S)^ss)O(X)G|'5Q0 

Transliteration, — Shwe nan Sakheng Narapaya Eaja. 
Translation, — 1104. Lord of the golden palace, Narapaya Eaja. 
This king stands No. 41 in the list. 

PHATEB Q 



10 NUMISMAIA OBIENTALIA. 

Coin No, 17. Silver. 

OBTEBaS. 

Ty-amliteraiian, — Shwe nan Sakheng Ganda Parama Eaja. 
I\ra$ulatum, — 1123. Lord of the golden palace, Ganda Parama Eaja. 

No. 43 of the list. 

Coin No. 18. Silyer. 

Obtxbse. 

OOjQ Gd)sS) 303C SSDDCO QOD0€|^0Q0 

TranBliteration. — Sliwe nan Sakheng Apaya Maha Eaja. 
Tranilatian, — 1126. Lord of the golden palace, Apaya Malul Eaja. 

No. 44 of the list. 

Coin No. 19. Silver. 

Obtebse. 

0093 ^^$ ^^^ ®f ^S^'^Q^ 

Tranaliteration. — Shwe nan Sakheng Ganda Sumana Eaja. 
Tranalatum. — 1135. Lord of the golden palace, Canda Sumana Eaja. 

No. 45 of the list. 

Coin No. 20. Silver. 

Obyebsb. 

009(5 GolsS OD3Co5 00§OD ^(^'^ 

Tramliteratiim, — Shwe nan Sakheng Canda Sadisa Eaja. 
TVanslatum. — 1139. Lord of the golden palace, Ganda Sadisa Eaja. 

No. 47 of the list 

Coin No. 21. Silver. 

Obvebse. 

0090 Gd)(y^ oosc oo€|^o ^^Qp 

Tyansliteratum, — Shwe Pyl Sakheng Phammarft Eaja. 
IVanslation, — 1140. Lord of the golden country, Dhammarlt. 

This coin was also issued by the king who stands No. 47 on the list, after he had 
changed the title he at first bore. 
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Coin No. 22. Silver. 

OBYSSaE. 



0099 Gd]sa003C(;X)D000CX)DGpg 



TraiMliteratum. — Shwe nan Sakheng Maha Samad^ Blja. 
Translation, — 1144. Lord of the golden palace^ Maha Samada Eaja. 
This was the last king of Arakan. He stands No. 48 in the list. The date is equivalent 
to A.D. 1782. 

Coin No. 28. Silver. 

Obvebsb. 



OO9S SS)06]^0€|^ ^^Si ©I'^Jl^ ^^' 



Tramlit$rat%<m, — Amaxapura Cheng phyu mya sheng nuing ngan. 
Tramhtvm, — 1146. Kingdom of the Amarapura, many white elephants' lord. 
This coin was issued by the Burmese governor in the name of his master. The date is 
equivalent to a.d. 1784, when the conquest of Arakan was effected. 

Corns N08. 24, 25, 26. Silver. 

These are small silver coins, such as were issued by the Arakanese chiefs in Chittagong 
while governing there for their sovereigns in the sixteenth and in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. Sometimes they issued coins in their own names as Viceroys. There 
are no Burmese dates on these coins. All here shown apparently bear the same legend. 



Obtebsb. 

CX:X)C0DC3CO0 
Transliteration. — Meng Bheng Sengkhaya. 



Retbbsb. 



. . 



Jlk,.,U^ 


San. 


yUaL. 


SultATI. 




Chatigdnu. 


jJ^ 


Muharik. 



[No. 25 seems to be dated in San 792 or 762 a.h. The reading of the final mub&rik, 
'' prosperous, fortunate," is imcertain, but it was the custom in Bengal to give pleasant titles 
to their cities. Satgaon was designated y li:i-» l^^js. " district," and later on by the prefix of 
i-ai « city," and Sondrgaon by the title of J V *r^»«>-. See " J.E.A.S." vol. ii. n.s. p. 209.] 

This may be meant for the name of the king of Arakan, No. 12 of the Myouk-u 
dynasty, Meng Beng, and this is more probable from the legend on the obverse in Persian 
character bearing the title ^UaL», which is not likely to have been assumed by a governor. 
The coin was no doubt issued in Chittagong. Meng Beng, who frequently marched into 
Chittagong at the head of an army, ascended the throne of Arakan in a.d. 1531, and reigned 
twenty-two years. The date on the reverse of coin No. 25 may be either the Hijra or 
Burmese era. But in either case the supposed date would not be consistent with Arakanese 
history. The year a.d. 1631 corresponds with 893 Burmese era. 



THE INDIAN BALHAUK, AND THE ARABIAN INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA IN 

THE NINTH AND FOLLOWING CENTURIES. 

By EDWARD THOMAS, F.R.8. 



The decipherment of the Nagari legend containing the words Vald-ratja on the Arakan 
coins Nos. 5 and 6, Plate I., seems to suggest a new and unexpected explanation of the title of 
Balhardy used by the Arabian merchants who yisited India in the ninth century. The identi- 
fication of this designation has, hitherto, largely exercised the ingenuity of modem commentators ; 
but imder the sanction of the parallel term here employed, it may be reduced, with all 
simplicity, to the vernacular L/^j]ji TfTTTH Bard rdi. As the contemporary King of Kanauj 
was authorizedly entitled Rdi, so the greater king, or Lord paramount, for the time being, was 
called Bard BdL^ 

As there were difficulties in the interpretation of the meaning of the ordinary local 
title of Bald-rdi, '' great-king," so were there other obstacles to the correct assignment of his 
seat of government; these latter were, however, less imder the reproach of modem creation: 
nor were they due to the imperfection of the merchant Sulaiman's self-contained narrative, 
but seem to have arisen from too much reliance on the secondary evidence of his Arab copyists, 
who indirectly connected his mention of the kingdom of the Balhard with the geography of their 
own Muslim province of Sind.* On reverting to the text of the original f^j^j^^ ^JuaA-» or 
''Arab voyages" of a.d. 851, it will be seen that all the four kingdoms therein adverted to are 
more or less Gangetic, intra or extra, or in general terms connected with the Bay of Bengal, 
and hence comprise such nations only as would be likely to come imder the notice of a mariner 
following, irregularly, a mission to a mart in China. The ordinary trade route, from early 
times, necessarily contemplated an avoidance of the open sea, in this instance sufficiently 
treacherous, as much as was compatible with the ordinary facilities of commerce. 

^ It if icarcely worth while to follow out the parallels of the quettion, to find that "the next hut one to the throne'* in 

use of the uniTersal JjJ Bafd, or to enlarge upon the Temacular Tiperah is still entitled Bafa TKdkur, Yulgo Barra TKakoor:^^ 

option of interchange between the letters ^ f , « f , and ^ /. But Wilson's Olossary, «.«. 

it is a singular exemplification of the local use of the term in * Ibn Haukal, M. de Goeje's Arabic text, 1873, p. r rv. 
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The usual sea-passage in these parts, however, from time immemorial, seems to have been to 
creep up the Madras coast, during the S.W. monsoon, and take a point of departure from Arrian's 
Masalia^ (Masulapatam) towards the leading opening of the Gunges — avoiding fabulous nations 
"with flat noses and horses' heads"; or to follow Marcian's more definite course from the 
promontory of Aphet^rion to the real commercial river AntiboW^ — ^passing clear of the upper 
part of the Bay of Bengal — ^its currents and estuaries — ^and the four several outlets of the 
(Ganges, to the main branch of the river to the eastward — ^in short, to Strabo's disputed " single 
mouth.*'* Taking the return voyage, we may follow PKny's earlier recognition of the obvious 
facilities of the N.E. monsoon, which, to his notions, or those of his authorities,* carried a 
vessel direct, on an even course, 625 miles, to the sheltered harbour of Dandaguda or else- 
where, as bigger ships and more definite knowledge of local atmospherical phenomena enabled 
mariners to advance upon the old ways.^ 

The sway of the Balhara, with occasional exceptions, must have covered the outlet of 
the Ganges, though frequently intercepted and contested by the Arakan tribes, who could 
at any time momentarily occupy the site of Chittagaon, and whose possessions may well 
have extended to Bamri, whose important port perhaps suggested to the Arabs the name 
of the kingdom of Bahmi i^j^j^^ The capital of the Balhara was at this period located 



1 Vincent, ii. 524. Periplns Maris Erytbreei, seo. 62, p. 302 ; 

C. Muller, Oeog. Gr. Min.; Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, p. 572. 

* 'A^tTfipios "starting place," 'Avri/SoA.^ "confronting" 
(arrival), and "SetC^reiBfiop " harbour or anchorage," i. see. 11, 12. 
E. Miller, Pazis, 1839, p. 46. Also C. Muller, G. G. Min. 
p. 634. ' Sie, zt. 1, 13. 

* "Inde ad confloentem lomanis amnis et Gangis DOXXV 
mil. (plerique adiciunt XIII mil D), ad oppidnm Palibothra 

CCCCXXV, ad ostium Gangis DCXXXVII mil D pass 

Ab ostio Gangis ad promnnturimn Calingon et oppidnm Danda- 
guda DCXXV mil. passuum." Pliny, yi. 22 (23). General 
Cunningham places Dandagula on the site of Ddntapura^ the old 
capital of Rajamahendri, on the X.E. bank of the Godavery. 
Ancient Geography of India, pp. 518-533. 

' In the Mahkwanso, Dey&nampiati8so*s Ambassadors to 
Dhamm&B6ko are represented as leaving Ceylon, and ** in seven 
days prosperously reaching their port of debarkation ; . . . and 
thence in seven days more reaching Patna" (p. 60). And on 
the return voyage as " embarking at the port of T&malettiya and 
lanHing at JumbCtkdlo, they presented themselves before their 
sovereign on the 12th day " (p. 70). The same fanciful periods 
of seven days are given from Patna to "T&malitta" by the 
" wilderness of Winjh&," on the occasion of the despatch of the 
branch of the Bo-tree by Dhamm&B6ko, who precedes (the river 
procession), which reaches its destination at the same time. 
Fah-Hian*s account of the sea passage in 400 a.d. is still more 
distinct as to the uniform advantage taken of the Monsoons. 
After leaving Champa (Bhagalpdr), going " eastwards nearly fifty 
ydj'anatj we arrive at the kingdom of Tamralipti. Here the 
river empties itself into the sea." Putting to ''sea . . . . and 
catching the first fair wind of the winter season (t.e. of the N.E. 
monsoon), they sailed for fourteen days and nights and arrived 
at " Ceylon. Beal's translation, p. 147. 



There is a curious notice of the crude navigation of the Bay 
of Bengal by the Chinese, which ought not to be lost sight of 
in this inquiry. *' In the time of the How and Tsin dynasties 
(a.d. 222 to 280), no new relation took place between India and 
China ; it was not till the period of the Woo dynasty, that the 
king of Foo-nan, named Fan-ch^n, sent one of his relations, 
named Soo-wlh, as Ambassador to India. On quitting Foo-nan, 
the embassy returned by the mouth of the Taou-keaou-le (the 
Irrawaddy), continuing its route by sea in the great bay (or gulf 
of Martaban), in a north-westerly direction ; it then entered the 
bay (of Bengal), which they crossed, and coasted the frontiers of 
several kingdoms. In about a year it was able to reach the 
mouth of the river of India, and ascended the river 7,000 le, 
when it arrived at its destination. The King of India, astonished 
at the sight of the strangers, exclaimed : ** The sea coast is very 
far off; how could these men get here?" — Ma-twan-lin, 
"Asiatic Journal," London, July, 1836; reproduced in the 
<* Joum. As. 8oc. Bengal," 1837, p. 64. 

* Sir A. Phayre tells me the derivation of the term is from the 
Burmese Bdmahyu **R&ma*s land." He adds, <<The ancient 
and classic name for the island on which the chief town Tan myo 
stands is 'R&ma-waddi.' Among the Arakanese this was in the 
vernacular shortened to Bam-byi, or Ram-brisRam's country. 
Hence has come the European Ramri. I consider the R4ma- 
waddi refers to our Indian R&ma, as this name runs along the 
coast. There was a Ramapura near to Rangoon, and Moulmein 
was so called also. Giving the name Ramrf to the town Tan myo 
was of course a mistake. Tan is the name of the stream on which 
it stands, myo » city. But the name Ramawaddi for the island 
is ancient and is still retained as classical. In Arakan as in all 
Indo-Chinese countries, each province and city has a classic name 
distinct from the common name. The ancient name 'Rama- 
waddi' is undoubted." 
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at Monghyr,^ which had seemingly temporarily succeeded to the honours of the proximate 
Palibothniy of more ancient renown; and the kingdom of Eanauj, with its metropolis of the 
same name, kept up the reminiscence of the historical glories of the war of the Mah&bh&rata, 
in the title of its king, as the surviving head of the race of the Pandus. 

The designation of this latter kingdom by the term ji>-» (the Persian jS' ^^ j^ *^ walnut* 
^> ^T3» ^» etc.), or the '^central'* — the early traditional Madht/adesa of Manu' — in its similarity, 
in its corrupt form of ^^1 Al-Juzr, to Gfujar&t, led to its identification with that peninsula. 
But it is singular that any such mistake should have been committed by modem European 
writerSi as Abu-Zaid, the commentator upon Sulaiman's narrative, distinctly states, ^'Ces obser- 
vations s'appliquent surtout & Canoge, vaste contr^e formant I'empire du Djorz" {jy^^)^ It is 
true that Masaudi himself is not yery clear about the locality of Al-Djozr {j}^^), the account 
of which he copies from Sulaiman,^ while he gives a full description of Kanauj, in another 
place, under its own proper designation.^ Thus, in effect, creating an imaginary fifth kingdom, 
in addition to the four enumerated by his primary authority. 

In this group of the four leading Indian nations of the day, the most difficult to define 
in express terms, but the most obvious under the geographical aspect, is that of Tiperah. 
We have some vague records of persistent Turanianisms, in words and customs still extant in 
loco, which may be reserved for future examination and criticism, but, for the moment, we may 
accept the maritime view of Ptolemy's reference to the direction of its kingdom, in its 
bearings on the relative positions of the other three kingdoms with which we are concerned, 
ffis record runs TplrfKxnrrov, to koI TplXvfyov PaxrtKeiov'^ (in his system 154° — 18°). Lib. vii, 
cap. 2. sec. 23. But this designation probably refers preferentially to the Chittagaon hills.^ 

And here, again, we may have to make allowance for the imperfection of the Arabic 
alphabet, in its power of reproducing Aryan sounds. Its Uteral scheme, though overloaded, 
in our sense, with rasping consonants, was altogether deficient in such useful letters as 
i^ p, ^ ch (to pass over J zh), and ^sS g. So that their uJ / or <— > b had to do duty for 
the Persian c^ (the Sanskrit xf p), and perhaps designedly for our Boman /, and we cannot 
be always certain of their intentional use of the j to. 



I Abul ¥sizVsjJx!$, Lat. 26° 22' 32" N. Long. 86" 30' 21" E. 
^ Frejrtag gives the Arabic adaptation as ^^^ plural jIa^-I 
« medium cujusque rei, majorque ejus pars." 

' Cap. ii. sec. 21. See also the Map of the '* India of Manu,!' 
in Vol. I. of this publication, and p. 10 of the same rolume ; also 
Muir*s Sanskrit Texts, ii. 417, and Fah Hian, Beal's edition, p. 54. 

« Relation des Voyages, i. 133, ii. 127. *' On lit, page 133, 
que la Tille de Canoge 6tait situ^e dans le Djorz ; or, Canoge 
se trouvait sur la rive occidentale du Oange, au sud-est de Dehli. 
Le Djorz me parait r^pondre au Dou&b des Indiens, qui portait 
jadis le nom de Sorasena, Cf. Arrian, H. I. cap. yiii." — ^Yol. 
ii. p. 17. And yet, with all this enlightenment, M. Beinaud slid 
back to the popular notion of the Western coast and the central 
position of the Malva-rat (M&lwah-rai) (L'Inde, Paris, 1849, 



p. 146). Though we must do him the credit to say, that the ex- 
tensiye acceptance by local Indianists of the term Balarai as 
representing *'Balabhi'* (Wilford, As. Res. ii. p. 131), "JBa/a 
Itdyat or Balhara Emperors and sovereigns of Malw&" (Tod, i. 
501), Bhafarka (Wathen, J.A.S.B. iv. 481), and 6ildemeister*8 
^^MI^I^ Balahhirdja, must have injuriously affected his 
first sound impressions. 

' i. 26 ; ii. 28 ; and yet, to show the fragmentary nature 
of these compilations, we find Masaudi designating Monghyr 

itself by the higher discriminating term of ^jS^\ i\^\ 
** ffrande centre " i. 168. 

* French edition, i. pp. 178, 383. 

^ The classical native name is supposed to be Tripura, Hamil- 
ton's Hindustan, i. pp. 170-179; Ayln-i-Akbari, ii. pp. 6-8. 

• See Horsburgh's '< India Directory/' Allen, 1841, ii. 1, 2, etc. 
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I do not wish, however, in this place, to press for identities, but the uJ / of (Ji^ and 
^U^ would readily answer for a local f^p. Moreover, the Arabic hand of the ninth century a.d. 
was still very much in the normal Kufic stage — square, and with a deficient allowance of 
distingpiishing dots, such as may be seen in some of the older copies of Arabic geographical 
works, and which is locally exemplified in the very archaic-looking legends on coins Nos. 
29--30, PI. II. of this series, which stand out in such contrast to the notoriously degraded 
style of the Persian writing current in the western provinces of Bengal. 

I now proceed to quote the data, upon which, for the moment, the geographical 
positions of the four great monarchies of the period must be determined.^ In this series, 
I have designedly kept apart, each in its own order, the testimonies of successive Arabian 
authors. An arrangement which, perhaps, involves some confusion, in its mixed details, 
as well as occasional repetitions, but which is convenient for the exhibition of the progressive 
course of Eastern exploration; and otherwise calculated to assist our modem power of checking 
vague and apparently contradictory descriptions. 

It may, perchance, be made a matter of remark, that I have quoted directly so many 
of the verbal translations, in French ; but, it has come to be a recognized law of reproductions 
of this nature, that the translator of a complete work is more likely to detect the nuances and 
general purport of his author's original text, than any competitor who selects isolated passages 
with a view to a quasi-critical interpretation. 

Our leading authority on Indian voyages of the Arab period is the merchant Sulaim&n, he 
tells us, in terms : '' Les habitants de Tlnde et de la Chine s'accordent & dire que les rois du 
monde qui sent hors de ligne sent au nombre de quatre .... Le quatridme est le Balhara, 
prince des hommes qui ont I'oreille perc^e. Le Balhara est le plus noble des princes de 
rinde; les Indiens reconnaissent sa superiority. Chaque prince, dans I'lnde, est maitre dans 
ses etats; mais tons rendent hommage k la preeminence du Balhara .... Balhara est le 
titre que prennent tous les rois de cette dynastic . . . ce n'est pas un nom propre. L'empire 
du Balhara commence k la cdte de la mer, U oii est le pays de Komkam (Concan), sur la 
langue de terre qui se prolonge jusqu'en Chine. Le Balhara a autour de lui plusieurs princes, 
avec lesquels il est en guerre, mais qu'il surpasse de beaucoup. Parmi eux, est le prince 
nomme roi du Al-djorz (J/fsl) 

A ces trois etats, est contigu un royaume appeie Rohmy (,^^^), et qui est en guerre 

^ Haen Thsang, in his Itinerary of India in a.d. 648, divides 1858, toI. iii. pp. 76-92, and vol. i. 1853, pp. 180-185, 450. 

the eastern section of the country into the six following See also Prof. Wilson, J.B.A.S. vol. t. o. a. p. 135, and his Yish^u 

kingdoms. Pur&pa, toI. ii 156, ei atg. Gen. Cunningham, in his Ancient 

"1. Kia-mo'leo-po, Ktairo6pa. Geography of India, has examined in detail the relative 

2. San-mo'ta-tcha. Samata^. geographical hearings of these NationaUties. This is not, 

3. Tan-mo'li'ti, T&mralipti. however, the place to enter, at large, upon possible identi- 

4. J^U'Uh-na-sou'fa-h'na. Ear^asouvama. fications, but I am altogether unable to concur with General 

5. Ou'teha. Ouda (Orissa). Cunningham's acceptance of the assignment of T&mraliptf to 

6. Kong^yu'to, E6ny6dhaF" *^® modem Tamluk on the Biipnarain River, p. 504. Ptolemy, 

in his Tables, places HaXifi/S^^pa /Sao-lAciov in 143**— 27°, and 
after which he passes on to EalifLga, etc. Julien's Edition, Paris, TatMki-nis in 144° 30' and 26° 30' (Book vii. 1). 
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avec celui de Al-djorz. Le roi ne jouit pas d'une grande consideration. H est aussi en 
guerre avec le Balhara, comme avec le roi de Al-djorz; ses troupes sont plus nombreuses 
que celles du Balhara, du roi de Al-djorz et du roi de Thafec (JlilLll)/'! 

Our next contributor, in point of time, equally reUed upon maritime sources of information, 
so that it is dij£cult to say bow many of the kings of the islands of. the Eastern Seas may 
be mixed up in Ibn Khord&dbah's statistical returns.^ His ofiScial position as Chief of the 
Posts in Media, under the Khalif Al-Ma'tamid (a.d. 869-892), gave him opportunities of 
obtaining practical reports on the navigation of the Eastern Seas, from the Arab Traders 
sailing from the ports of Siraf and Om&n, of which he clearly availed himself.' Under these 
conditions he enumerates no less than seven dubious kingdoms in succession, but he satisfies 
the main object of our present inquiry in styling the Balhard in Arabic as j^^^l ^1 CS^ 
CS^\ lKU J\ ^j* "the greatest king of India, Le, King of kings." 



He then goes on to de- 
fine, in consecutive order 
among the kings of India, 



Later on, in the original Arabic text, we read 
CS^\ (Jii^ »jti**^3 ]j^, ^"^ ^^ ^^3 "The greatest king 
in India is the JBalard, whose title imports King of kings." 

^lyt klXL« SJM J and after him (is) the king of Al Td/an, 

^l:r (iKU)2rj^^ 
jjs)t fJ!SLt ifjju J and after him the king of AljiJar^ 

tj^^j if*^ J and after him Sahmi, 
Ujf/*^ CSLt itXx) J) then after him the king of Edmriip. 



It is not necessary, for our present purpose, to criticize in detail the eccentric variants 
of the leading Oxford MS., or of its single known duplicate in the Mosque at Constantinople.® 
But the imperfect texts nevertheless contribute two items of importance, the enlarged 
knowledge of the day which recognized the independent kingdom of Kamriip ''dont le 
royaume touche k la Chine," which aids in determining the true position of our T&fan ^^\1^, 
and the Itahmia* ordinary intercourse with other kings, which is stated to have been kept 
up by " ships," "'^ indicating clearly the maritime coast-line of the latter kingdom. 



^ *' Relation des Voyages, par les Arabes et les Penans dans 
rinde," etc., by M. Beinaud, Paris, 1846, pp. 24, 26. An 
Englisb translation of Benandot's original French yersion, with 
an Essay on Arab voyages to China, was published in London by 
Samuel Harding, in 1733. 

« The vJUJUfJ^ ^ ilfllwy^l of ^J\*}^ ^j)\ text and 
translation by M. Barbier de Meynard, is to be fonnd in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1865. 

> Journal Asiatique, 1866, pp. 10, 19, 22. « pp. 43, 66. 

* Idrisi reproduced in the eleyenth century some portions 
of our author's text. An epitome of his Indian extracts is to be 
found in Elliot's Historians, vol. i. p. 76. I confess that I my- 



self am not fayourably impressed with the value of the original, 
as rendered in the translation of M. Jaubert, Paris, 1836. He 
places the Balhara at Nahrw&rah, u p. 176. But at p. 181 he 
defines the position of Nahrw&rah as on the west bank of the 
Ganges. 

* Bodleian, Uri, No. 433. The Constantinople copy is described 
at large at p. 7, Journal Asiatique, 1866. 

"> Prof. Dowson, Elliot's Historians, i. p. 14, ^k ^ ^jH***^ • 

See also Ibn Batutah on the powers of ships, in loeo^ iv. p. 212, 
<* Les Bengalis ont sur le fleuve (Gauge) de nombreux navires, 
avec lesquels ils combattent les habitants du pays de Lacnouty.*' 
See also p. 114, and the Ain-i-Akb6ri, vol. ii. p. 9. 



THE BALHARA, ETC. 17 

The succeeding series of authors represent the progressive Arabian knowledge of India 
as derived from the continental or landward direction of the frontiers of Islam. 

Ya'kubi, a contemporary of Ibn Khord&dbah, is well-posted about J-Jj Butbil, "king 
of Sijistan/' and an independent K&bul Shah, as well as on the progress of the Arab 
conquests in those parts, but knows nothing of India proper.^ 

Istakhri (circa 915-921 a.d.), in like manner, concerned himself but little about Hindust&n, 
though he mentions casually the kingdom of the Balhard \^? As does his copyist, Ibn Haukal,' 
976 A.D., though the latter frankly admits, in another passage, his ignorance of these 
localities in the following terms : " Yoili quelles sent les villes que je connais ; mais au del& 
il y a des cit^s, telles que Canoge, qui se trouvent dans des deserts k de grandes distances,* 
comme sont (en Afrique les villes de) Lamtha et Audagast. Ce sent des contr^es d^sol6es, oii 
les marchands indigenes peuvent seuls p^n^trer; tant elles sont 61oign^es et environn^es 
de dangers.'' * 

We now come to the testimony of that bond fide Traveller, under its enlightened phase, 
Masaudi. This author resided within the Arab lines of occupation in Sind, described graphi- 
cally the town of Mult&n, and the general condition of the minor Arab states, chieftaincy by 
chieftaincy, which pertained to the Faithful in those parts, and yet he seems to have known 
next to nothing of the Indian world, ''in partibus infideliimi." 

And while, in the commercial intercourse of the Arabs on the lower Ganges, we discover 
amenities of all kinds, the border-land or frontier-line to the East of the encroachments of 
Isl&m was clearly barred by some pervading influence. On the one side, the Arabs were 
welcomed as hereditary traders, willing to submit to the local laws and live in community with 
their indigenous neighbours — enjoying, to the full, the exercise of their revised religious rites* 
— while on the other side of India these same tribes came upon the scene as sanguinary 
zealots, exterminating all those who resisted the imposition of their new faith, and bringing 
with them a ready-devised system of direct taxation, or a graduated poll-tax for the submissive 
natives: then, as now, in the case of H.M. Income Tax, in total disaccord with the home 
traditions and current feeling in the land. 

''Le plus puissant roi qui rdgne aujourd'hui (a.d. 912) dans Tlnde est le Balhara {lSj^^)* 
souverain de la viUe d'el Mankir {jS:,j\a^\)\ . . . Les ^tats du Balhara sont entour^s par 

1 The title of this work is ^^«xLJ\ i^\iS , The printed country to K&firs and idolators; a minute description of these 

Arabic text has been published by Juynboll, Lngd. Bat. 1869. places would, therefore, be unnecessary and unprofitable." 

See pp. 61 , 62 and 70, 71. s J^U^\ ^ di3L^ t-;c^. Edition of M. J. de Goeje. 

» vlXJU^^ J uXJL*^ <--^ls^. The Arabic text of this Lngd. Bat. 1873, pp. 227, 228. See also GUdemeister, Script, 

work was first published in a lithographed facsimile, under the Arab. p. 78 and Major Anderson's paper in J.A.S. Bengal, vol. 

title of '< liber Climatum," by Dr. Moeller, Gotha, 1839. M. J. xxii. Also J.R.A.S. toI. ix. o.s. p. 283 and Sir H. Elliot's 

de Goeje has issued a new printed text, Lugd. Bat. 1870, p. 173. Historians of India, i. p. 31. 

The original Arabic text of this work furnished the basis of the * Reinaud, Relations, i. p. 1. 

Persian translation, from which Sir Wm. Ouseley derived his * This sounds almost like a copy of Q. Curtius, ix. cap. ii. (7) 

English version of the '' Oriental Geography,'* etc., London, ''XI dierum ultra flumen per vastas solitudines iter," etc. 

1800. The Balhara is not mentioned in this work, but there is a * Sulaiman says,*' En effet, il n'existe pas, parmi les souveraines, 

nai'ye confession of the writer's motives at p. 146, " Some parts of un prince qui aime plus les Arabes que le Balhara, et ses sujets 

Hind and Sind belong to Guebres, and a greater portion of this suivent son exemple." — vol. i. p. 26, ii. p. 28. Masaudi, i. 382. 

FHATKB 3 
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plusieurs princlpaut^s. Quelques-uns de ces rois habitent la region des montagnes, loin de 
la mer; tela sont le Eaya (^5^^) maitre da Kachmir, le roi de Tafen (^Ual^) et d'autres chefs 
indiens. D'autres etats s'avancent but la mer et dans le continent. La capitale du Balhara 
est ^loign^e de la mer de quatre-vingts parasanges stndi, et chaque parasange vaut huit miUes. 
Ses armies et ses ^l^phants sont innombrables ; mais presque toutes ses troupes se composent 
d'infanterie, a cause de la nature du pays. Un de ses voisins, parmi les rois de I'lnde ^loign^s 
de la mer, est le mattre de la yiUe de Xanoudj, le Baourah {^j^^,),^ titre donn^ & tons les 
souverains de ce royaume."* 

''Le royaume de Baourah, roi de Kanoudj, a une ^tendue de prds de cent yingt parasanges 
carries, en parasanges du Sind mesurant chacune huit milles de ce pays. Ce roi, dont nous 
avons d^jd parl^, a quatre armies, selon les quatre directions des vents; chacune d'elles 
compte sept cent mille ou mSme neuf cent mille hommes. L'arm6e du nord est destin^e 
i faire la guerre au prince du Moultan et aux musulmans, ses sujets, qui sont ^tablis sur 
cette frontidre; I'arm^e du sud opdre centre le Balhara, roi de Mankir; quant aux deux autres 
armies, elles se portent partout oil un ennemi vient i, se presenter."' 

Le Balhara possede un nombre consid6rable d'^l^phants de guerre. Son royaume porte 
aussi le nom de pays de Xemker (Dr. Sprenger's MS. gives ^;^:^1) ; une partie de ses frontidres 
est expos^e au attaques du roi de Djozr (jj^^)* Ce dernier est riche en chevaux, en chameaux, 
et commando i une nombxeuse arm^e .... II se montre plein d'orgeuil et de violence dans 
ses rapports avec les autres princes, et nourrit centre les musulmans une haine implacable. 
II a beaucoup d'^l^phants. Son royaume situ^ sur une langue de terre," etc., etc. 

''Les habitants de Mankir capitale du royaume du Balhara, parlent le Klriah {^„j^)f 
langue ainsi appel^e du pays de karah (s^) oii elle est en usage." 

This last passage simply seems to imply that the spoken language of that locality was 
distinguished from the Bengali. Monghyr belonged to Bahar, as part of the old region of 
Anga as distinguished from Banga; the author's Kiriah may perhaps refer to Karra 
(Mdnikpur), in the Doab of the Ganges and the Jumna (25° 41' N., 81° 28' E.), which took 



^ MTQ^^ F&9^Ta, ^jj\j is Btill "the title of one of the 

chief hranches of the Kanaujia Brahmans." Wilson, $.v. 

* An independent Latin translation of the original Arahic text 
is to he found in Gildemeister, De rehus Indicis, Bonn, 1838, 
p. 160. 

s Under the heading of **Sahma or JRahmi'' Sir H. Elliot 
remarks, *' The nse of kawrit for money, the extremely fine cotton 
fahrics, and the existence of the rhinoceros in the country, would 
point to a locality on the Bay of Bengal, ahout Dacca and 
Arracan. If the neighhouring kingdom, which Mas'a6di calls 
K&man, is the same as that which Ibn Khurdkdhah calls £&m- 
rCim, and places on the borders of China, there can be no doubt 
that E&nir(^p or Assam is intended, and this identification, which 
is exceedingly probable, will confirm the locality of Dacca as the 
probable site of the kingdom of Rahma.''— Vol. i. p. 361. This 
frank criticism is the more remarkable, as Sir H. E. was inclined 
to identify the Balhara with the Western Ballablus, and to place 



his capital city anywhere but on the Ganges. There is more to be 
gathered in this direction, from the sequent order of kingdoms 
noticed by Masaudi, in a subsequent passage (i. p. 388), where 
he declares, '^ Le royaume du Rahma s'6tend k la fois sur le con- 
tinent et sur la mer. II est limithrophe d*un autre 6tat sita6 dans 

les terres, et qui s'appelle royaume de Kamen (i^^^) • • • • 
Vient ensuite le royaume de Firendj (^m^jUX)^ dont la puissance 

est & la foiB continentale et maritime Ensuite vient le 

royaume de Moudjah (^b»-j^l) . . Le costume de ce peuple 

ressemble & celui des Chinois.'* Dr. Sprenger's ** Meadows of 
Gold," in the O.T.F. English edition, has some suggestiye 
Tariants of these names. See, also, Col. Yule's ** Cathay," toI. i. 
pp. clxxxiii-clxxxyi. 

Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, p. 7) expressly says, 
'* Kear to this tribe (of Arkung or Arakan) .... is Pegu, which 
former writers called Cheen, accounting this to be their capital city." 
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priority over the kter local capital of AUahdb&d, or in yague terms to some Sauraseni 

variety of the sacred Prakrit of the Jains.^ 

I conclude this series of extracts with some passages from Albiruni's celebrated T&rikh-i- 

Hind^ (circa A.D. 1030): — "Le centre de Tlnde est la contrfee situ^e aux environs de Canoge, 

contr^e que les Indiens nomment Madhya disa, c'est-^-dire, Fays du milieu.' . . . Canoge a ^t^ 

autrefois la demeure des monarques suprSmes de Tlnde et de ses Pharaons (<Uc]^1) (en 

Aryavatha, Manu, ii. 21) 

''La vine de Canoge est situ^e sur la rive occidentale du Gauge. EUe occupe un espace 
trds-consid^rable; mais k present la plus grande partie tombe en mines et est inhabit^e, 
parce que le siege du gouvemement a ^t6 transf^r^ dans la viUe de B&ry, i I'orient du Gauge, 
4 une distance de trois ou quatre joum^es. 

''De mdme que Canoge est celdbre pour avoir donn^ le jour aux enfants de Pandou, de 
memo la viUe de Mahoura est c^l&bre pour avoir vu naitre Yasoud^va." 

"Si Ton part de Canoge en se dirigeant vers le midi .... enfin Farbre de 
Prayaga." . . .* 

" Si tu pars de B&ry, en suivant le Gauge . . . . de U (Scharouar, j^xr^) 4 Patalypotra 
(^ ^^b), 20 parasanges; de 14 4 Monkyry {^j^S>:»^) 15 parasanges; de la 4 Djanbah (V^) 
30 p. ; de 14 4 Doukampour (^^ fS^*^) 50 p. ; de 14 4 Gangd-S&yara (jjLASj^), lieu de 
Tembouchure du Gauge dans la mer, 30 parasanges."^ 

To show the importance attached by Albiruni to the site of Monghyr, it may be noted 
that it is the most southerly of all the towns of which he attempts to give definite Latitudes 
and Longitudes. It is entered in Dr. Sprenger's Map (No. 14), "Karte von Indien, nach 
Byruny/'« from these imperfect data, as about 22° N. 109° 20' East.*' The outlet of the 
Ganges is placed roughly, by the same system, in 19° 20' N, and 110° E. 

It will be seen from Albiruni's addition of the final i^ i to the previous Arabic transcrip- 
tions of the name oi^/^^ Mankir, that he derived his rendering directly from Indian inspirations. 

Indian names of places, as I understand them, were all nature names, coming down more or 



1 Bumouf, << Essai surle F&li," p. 164 ; Colebrooke, ** Trans. 
R. A. S." vol. i. p. 621 ; Easays, vol. ii. p. 61 ; Weber, " Indian 
literatnie/' 1878, " Ardha m&gadbi," pp. 296, etc. 

* A selection of texts from the original Arabic MS. at Constan- 
tinople was published bj M. Reinaud, together with the above- 
qnoted French translation, in the Journal Asiatique for 1844-6. 

' The Persian version of the J&mi-nt-Tawartkh of Rashid-nd- 
din (a.d. 1310) reproduces the general tenour of AlbinSni*s text, 
and furnishes some important additions, which may be useful in 
correcting the defects in the single Arabic copy at Constantinople, 
upon which M. Reinaud had to rely for his translation. '* The chief 
portion of Hind is included in the second climate. Its central terri- 
tory is called Madades, which means ' the middle land. ' The Persians 
call it Eanauj."— Elliot's Hist., 1. 64. The original Persian text 
of the MS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, runs : 



* Sir H. Elliot has an interesting note upon this passage. He 
says, ** The mention of the tne is important, as showing that at that 
time there was no city on the site of Allah&b&d, but merely a 
tree at the confluence ; which is described in a subsequent 
passage as being of large dimensions, with two main boughs, . . . 
and as the Indians are represented as mounting on the tree to 
enable them to precipitate themselves into the Ganges, the 
river must have then flowed under it."— *' Historians of India," 
vol. i. p. 66. 

s « If you go from B&ii, on the banks of the Ganges .... 
you come to Shar(i&r; thence to P&taliputra 20 parasangs; 
thence to Mangiri 16 ; thence to Champa 30 ; thence to D Qkampiir 
60; thence to the confluence of the Ganges with the sea at 
Gang& S&gar 30 "—Elliot's Historians, i. 66. 

< Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, Leiprig, 1864. 

'' The true position of the town is given aboTe as 26° 22' 32^ 
N. and 86" 30' 21" E. 
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less intact from the speech of primitive civilization, which designated each locality by its 
prominent peculiarity.' In this instance, the district of MoDghyr was manifestly identified with 
its local fertility and the adaptability of its soil to the growth of puhe. As Pataii-putra under 
its synonymous title of Kmamapum retained its primary designation of the "city of flowers," 
and Champa^ in its turn, contributed to the local worship its golden offerings of the flowers of 
"Michelia Champaka" 

Hence the obvious name of the hill of the valleys of Mung ^ came to be Mungiri ; and the 
crop itself, which at proper seasons glints-up a pale t/ellow, fully authorized the more classical 
Sanskrit alternative term of Hiranya parvaia or " golden mountain." 

Monghyr — whatever its natural advantages may have been^ — was not calculated for a central 
capital, when primaeval kings dwelt in richer and more open plains : but it seems, in its incidental 
peculiarities, to have invited, in very archaic times, the resort of Religionists, and perhaps became 
a frequent battle-ground, as sects encountered sects, and the dominant beliefs of the day appro- 
priated in turn the accepted sacred sites of other creeds. The Chinese Buddhist Pilgrim, Fah- 
Hian, in 400 a.d., while adverting to the desolation of Patna and Gaya — ^in his downward course 
of the Ganges,* from the former city — altogether ignores the Hill of Monghyr, as if that 
traditional high place had, at the time of his travels, no charms for a votary of Buddhism. 

Hiuen-Thsang, on the other hand, speaking two centuries and a half later, is so full in his 
illustrations of the coincident religious invasions, and the mixed creeds surviving in Monghyr, 
that I quote his description in detail : — 

"Ce royaimie a environ trois mille li de tour. La circonf^rence de la capitale est d'une 
vingtaine de li. Au nord, coule le fleuve King-kia (Ganges). Ce pays produit en abondance 
des grains, des fleurs et des fruits. Le climat est temp^r^, les moeurs sout simples et pures. II 
y a une dizaine de convents oil I'on compte environ quatre mille religieux, qui suivent la plupart 
les principes de I'ecole (des Sammatiyas), qui se rattache au petit Vehicule. II y a, en outre, une 
vingtaine de temples des dieux ; les h^r^tiques des differentes sectes habitent pMe-mele. 

" Dans ces demiers temps, il y eut un roi voisin qui d^trdna le prince de ce royaume, donna 
sa capitale & la multitude des religieux, et y construisit deux convents, qui contiennent chacun 



1 JPAtueolui mungo. The pronimciation of the word raries 
from Mungt ^If and i^^y^ to Bengali Mug ^^^ and 

Sanskrit Mung 'Wf^ Mar&thi THT* 

s Wilford has one of his eccentric Notices on Monghyr, which 
I quote for what it may prove to be worth : *^ From Allahabad 
to Paliohothra, the road, it seems, did lie along the southern 
bank of the Ganges . . . (after) Cindia, now Cauntee** . . . 
The next is ** Sagala^ now Mirzdpur^ and connected with another 
called SigahHy or rather Sagala, now Monghir, The present 
Sanskrit name of the former is Viftd^ hydvdtini, from the goddess 
of that name, who is worshipped there, and who resides in the 
Vind'hya, or £wd mountains." . . . This place is "supposed 
to communicate with the other Sagala or Monghir through 
subterraneous passages . . . This accounts for these two places 
having the same name in Ptolemy ; though these names are now 



entirely unknown to the Hindus." ... ** The other Sagala or 
Monghir is called Mudgala^ in Sanskrit ... its name in the 
imperial grant found there ; for Mudga-Giri signifies the hill of 
Mudga."— Wilford, " As. Res." vol. ix. p. 66. 

> Fah-Hian, Beal*s Translation (1869), pp. 103-120, Chapter 
xxxvi. p. 142. From '* Benares going eastward in a retrograde 
order, we arrive at the town of F&^putra again." Chapter 
xxxvii. p. 147: ** Following down the river Ganges (from 
Patna), in an easterly direction for eighteen ydjanas distance, we 
find the great kingdom of Tchen-po " {Champa, hod. Bhagalpur). 
Laidlay, in his translation, adds the remark, ** Champa was the 
ancient capital of Kama, the king of Anga-desa. . . The kings 
of Anga were for a long time the suzerains of the princes of 
Magadha, but the latter emancipated themselves . . . under the 
reign of M&ha Padma, who with his son Bunb&sara made Anga 
. . . their own" (p. 329). 
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un peu moins de mille religieux, lesquels suivent tous Vicole (des Sarv&stiv&das) qui se rattache 
au petit Vihicule. 

"A c6t^ de la capitale, et tout prSs du Gauge, s'eleve le mont I-lan-na (Hiranyaparvata) 
d'oii sortent des masses de fum^e et des vapeurs qui obscurcissant le soliel et la luue. 

" Depuis I'autiquit^ jusqu'& nos jours, des Rkhk et des sages sent venus, les uns aprds les 
autres, y reposer leur esprit (y go&ter le repos). Maintenant il y a un temple des dieux, oii 
Ton suit encore les regies qu'ik ont laiss^es. Jadis Jou-lm (le Tath&gata) demeura aussi sur cette 
montagne, et y exposa la sublime loi en faveur des dieux." ^ 

We now reach a period when local epigraphy begins to lend its aid to the reconstruction of 
the annals of the land. 

Babu E&jendra l&l Mitra, who has, for many years past, taken a prominent part in the 
elucidation of the Archasology of India, has recently re-examined all the available documents 
bearing on the subject, and, as a siunmary result, has compiled the subjoined list of the succession 
of the Pala Kings of Bengal and that of the Sena monarchs,^ who attained power in Eastern 
Bengal some 130 years after the rise of the former. 



Pala Kings. 








In Jf eatern and Northern Bengal. 


A T\ 


1. Go-p&la 


• • • • • • 




855 


II. Dharma-p&la 








875 


III. Deva-p&la 








895 


IV. Vigraha-p&la I. ... 








915 


V. N&r&yana-p&la 








935 


VI. R&ja-p&la 








955 


VII. pila 








976 


VIII. Vigraha-p&la II. ... 








995 


IX. Mahi-p&la 


... 1015 


to 


1040 


X. Naya-p&la 


• • • a 


• • fl 


. • 


1040 



In Behar, 
XI. Yigraha-pala III. and others. 



Sena Kings. 
In Eastern and Deltaic Bengal. 



I. Y ira ocna «.. ... •«• ••• »•% 

II. S&manta Sena 

III. Hemanta Sena 


A.D. 

986 
1006 
1026 


In the whole of Bengal. 
IV. Vijaya, otherwise Sukha Sena ... 


1046 


V. Ball&Ia Sena 


1066 


VI. Lakshmana Sena 


1106 


VII. M&dhava Sena 


1136 


VIII. Kesava Sena 


1138 


IX. L&kshmaneya Sena, otherwise Asoka 

OClJcl ... ... ... .«• ... *•• 


1142? 


In Vikrampur (near Dh&kd). 
Ball&la Sena 




Su Seua 




Sura Sena, etc. 





^ Jiilien*8 Hiouen-Tbsang, vol. iii. p. 66. See also Ymen de 
Saint-Martin, p. 386, who remarks, ^'Monghir est d'aillenrs, 
d*ime haate antiquity ; elle est mentionnie dana le Mahdbhdrata 



sous le nom de Mdddffhiri, comme la capitale d'un royamne 
contigu k ceux de Banga et de T&mralipta." 
s *< Joum. As. Soc. Bengal," toI. xxziv. p. 128. 
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Two of the leading copper-plate Grants which contribute most materially towards the early 
history of the Pala dynasty were executed at Monghyr, severally by No. 4 and No. 3, who is 
elsewhere designated as " Lord of the Land/' ^ and otherwise their pretensions to extended power 
seem to have been more real than our modem commentator is prepared to admit.^ 

The distribution of the neighbouring kingdoms at this period is summarized by the author 
as follows : — 

*' The Palas in Bengal did not enjoy any great immunity from outside attacks. They had 
very powerful rivals in the kings of Orissa on one side, in those of Behar and Kanauj on another, 
and those of Assam and Tipperah and Eastern Bengal on a third." ^ 

In regard to the religion of these monarchs, the Babu remarks, ''The inscriptions noticed 
above clearly show that aU the Palas were staimch Buddhists ; but several of them were tolerant 
enough to employ Hindus as their principal officers of State ; and though they no doubt encouraged 
the diffusion of their own religion, they not only did not oppress their people for their religion, 
but even allowed their Hindu ministers to apply to them, in official and estate documents, praise 
which could be grateful only to Hindu ears. They went further, and sometimes gave lands for 
religious purposes which cannot strictly be called Buddhist." ^ 

In a specially numismatic work like the present, one of our first duties is to examine 
any references to the local currencies contributed from time to time by contemporary observers, 
and perchance embodied in the pages of oriental historians or their fellow geographers who 
did so much, imwittingly, to rescue the annals of the East from oblivion. 

Pliny has told us how, in his day, the annual drain of bullion into India, in return 
for her valuable produce, reached the immense amount of ''five hundred and fifty 
millions of aesterceaJ^^ And the testimony of the Merchant Sulaiman, in 851 a.d., without 
taking it in too literal a sense, indicates that the absorption of the precious metals on the 
banks of the Ganges must have proceeded at an unprecedented rate, for anything like the 
bulk of the currency of Bengal to have come to consist of pieces, struck in distant kingdoms 
by a dynasty whose rise to power only dated from 820-1 a.d.* 

But we must not push the expressions made use of to any such extreme conclusion. As, 
to our Author's commercial mind, his bare words may merely have been designed to imply that 
Tdheriah dirhams would be taken in exchange, at the ports frequented by the Arabs, at their 
intrinsic value, a question easy of solution in a country, one of whose national institutions 
embraced a trained and hereditary caste of goldsmiths and money-changers — a point elsewhere 
virtually admitted in the coincident definition of the interchange rate of the "money of the king." 

> " Joum. Afl. Soc. Bengal," voL xvii. p. 493. fahir bin Al Husain a.h. 206 a.d. 820-1 

» *« Joum. As. Soc. Bengal," vol. xlvii. 1878, pp. 386, 396. talbah bin Tahir a.h. 207 a.d. 822-8 

3 p 394 ' Abdallah bin Tihir a.h. 216 a«d. 830 

. •■The 'religion of the Sena. wa. Hindui». either of the K^ad'bWtiir ! ! ! ! 1 ! ".h. 248 ll". V^{X 

^aira or of the Yaishnaya sect " (p. 400). SappAhis 

• ^- 26. Takab bin Lais a.h. 269 a.d. 872-3 

« The Arabic text of Ta^^ftbt, edited by Jnynboll{Lngd. Bat, See also Prinsep's "Essays," U.T., p. 304; "Hamia 

1861), gives the dates of this family as follows : - Irffahani " (Gottwaldt), pp. 177, 228, etc., etc 
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Nor, as far as we know, were the coinages of the great T&hiris yery abundant.* The revenues 
of Buk&rd in 836 a.d., amounting to 1,189,200 dirhams, were indeed specified as payable in 
" Tdhiria dirhams, black coins." « At this period 'Abdallah bin T&hir administered and effec- 
tually ruled over the magnificent domain of the province of Khoras&n, with its wide-spread 
dependencies, including Kerm&n, Seistan, Hir&t, Kfibul, etc., all of which would have free 
and direct commercial intercourse with India. These black dirhams of the T&hiri were probably 
based upon the metallic value of the old Bukdrd Khuda pieces of equally bad repute, which 
were avowedly debased, in 786 a.d., to meet the lower standard of the concurrent and 
competing Kharismi coins.' 

To revert to our special Indian inquiry, the following passage embodies the French 
version of the original Arabic text of Sulaim&n: — 

Le Balhara '' paye ime soldo & ses troupes, comme cela se pratique chez les Arabes ; il 
a des chevaux et des ^l^phants en abondance, ainsi que beaucoup d'argent. La monnaie qui 
circule dans ses etats consiste en pidces d'argent, qu'on nomme thatherya.^ 

" Chacune de ces pidces ^quivaut k un dirhem et demi, monnaie du souverain. La date 
qu^elles portent part de I'ann^e oxi la dynastie est mont^e sur le trdne ; ce n'est pas, comme 
chez les Arabes, Tann^e de I'h^gire du Prophite • • . . Vire des Indiens a pour commencement 
le r^gne des rois.'' 

It is a remarkable coincidence, with reference to the temporary nature of the currency 
of these T&hiri coins in the lower valley of the Ganges, that Abu Zaid, in 916 a.d., or sixty- 
five years later, does not allude to them by name.^ Whereas Ibn Haukal, and those who 
reproduce his text, continue to refer to them, as still constituting the bulk of the currency of the 
province of Sind. This anomaly may be accounted for by the proximity of the boundaries of the 
lapsed kingdom of the T&hiris, and the fact that they had mints at Bust,^ if not at Xandah&r ; ^ 
and even without these direct aids, the actual supply of their coins from all quarters would 
probably have sufficed, for many years, for the immediate commercial needs of the province. 

And here I am bound, in regard to my own earlier interpretations, to accept in another 



^ Our original Manden's Numismata Orientalia has none, p. 72. 
See also Fnelrn, pp. 7**, 9**, and Dom, Supplement, pp. 34, 37« 

* Ibn Khordadbah, ** Journal Asiatique," 1865, p. 244. 

' << Num. Chron." 1881, p. 117. Third Oriental Congress, St. 
Petersbourg, 1876, vol. ii. p. 424. 

* I can have no reserve in admitting that I stand somewhat 
alone in this rectification of thatherya into Tahiria — the elaborated 
French translation is not very lucid in its bearings upon the 
concurrent money, nor does the earlier English rersion (p. 16) 
afford any definite notion of intrinsic values. 

» << Autrefois, Ton portait dans I'Inde les dinars du Sind, dont 
chacun 6quivalait & trois dinars etdavantage." — Abu Zaid, p. 163. 

* Coin of Talhah bin T&hir. St&vck at Bust, in a.h. 209. 
British Museum. Copper (or mixed metal) ; size 54, weight 30 
to 31 grains. 

Obtsbss. 



Mabqin. 

Rbtbbsb. 
Central device. A barbarized Sassanian head. In front of 

the profile is^\ 

Maboin. 

British Museum Catalogue, by S. L. Poole, vol. ii. p. 72; 
Prinsep's "Essays," vol. ii. p. 118. 
7 Ibn Haukal, text, p. r r a 



^ Uio^ S *J^j alll il ^\ J 



yaktiti has kdheriM and idhendt, Dictionary of Persia, M. de 
Meynard, p. 647. See also Journal Asiatique, 1881, p. 610. 
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direction the rectificatioiiB derived from the primary Arab authorities which have so often 
been dietorted by tbeir mechanical copyista. 

MinhAj-us-Sirij,' an author who followed the fortunes of the early Tiirki conquerors 
of Bengal, and who resided at Lakhnauti in a.h. 640-642 (a.d. 1243-1244), has left upon 
record, in his diary, a passage to the following effect, 

That is to say, that in Bengal, cowries supplied the place of the chftals' ordinarily current in 
the North- Western provinces. At first sight, this sentence seemed to imply that cowries con- 
stituted, as elsewhere in some parts of the delta of the Ganges, the »ok medium of exchange, 
even to fulfilling the higher functions of all payments on account of the State land-rent, 
and their reception and storage, in bulk, by the Iteveaue authorities. 

Undoubtedly, any such extreme inference, as to look upon this observation as denying 
the existence of a coined circulating medium, must now be abandoned. It is clear that the 
kings of Bengal had not only plenty of gold and silver bullion, but that they used the latter, 
if not the former, freely in the shape of current "coin of the king."* Which fixed 
custom, in the very earliest days of the Muhammadan conquest, led to a local issue of gold 
and silver coins far in advance of the parallel demand for new Imperial mintages at Dehli. 

The subjoined woodcut exemplifies one of the earliest issues of the Muslims at Gour ; and it 
is interesting, in another sense, in recording that the now supreme Sult4n Altamsh still acknow- 
ledged the conventional devotion he once owed as the Slave of his late Master, Kutb-ud-din Ibek. 



Gold. Weight 70-6 grains. 
Obtekse. 
Turlti horseman at the chai^, with uplifted mace. 
jjj (_?-*, " struck at Gout." 

' Elliot'* " Hialoriaiu," toI. ii, pp. 380, 308. 

* Calcntta Teit, p. if 1. The CAital nai ^th ot the 175 
gtain silTer Ttnkali. See m; " Path&n Einp of Dehli " 
(Truhaer, 1871), pp. 161, 231, 262. 

* " IntenutiaEia) NwniamstB Orientaliit," part l,vo1. i. p. 37; 
" Joora. Boj. Am. Soo," vol. ii. n.s. (1866), pp. U7, 166. 

* Abnl Ful tertiflee, n Uter dap, to the iiniund Bbnndance 
and ordinorj employment of coined mODey. " The nibjecte (in 
Bengal) are reiy obedient to GoTemment, and pay their aunoal 
Tenbi in eight montlii by inatalmenU, themselTee bringing 
aohtm and nipeet to the placet qipoiated for the receipt of the 




rerennea, it not being customary in tliia Soobah for the hiuhand- 
num and gorernmentto divide the crops " (Gladwin's "Ain-i- 
Akbari," Tol. ii. p. 9). So also, as regardg Bahar, " It ia not 
customary in Bahar to divide the crops. The husbandman brings 
the rents himMlf " (p. 31). And the Minister of Finance in the 
16th century smna-up the reienaes of Bengal as 59,84,69,319 
ddmi, with the pointed remark ot i^«*AJ ig*^, " all in coin," 
p. rV text. Hamilton, in hia "HindDatan," has also a note 
bearing upon tJiis question : be aaya, " Ont of Calcutta the 
tuual cnireocy of Bengal is silTer and cowriea : gold eeldoM 
appears, and copper haa nerer been introduced " (vol. i. p. 39). 
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In conclosion, we may cite the voluntary teetimony of the Muhammadan oonquerorB to the 
hereditary supremacy of the successor of the Balar&i in his limited international relationB. Where 
we find them describing the fugitive Lakshmaniya (No. ix. of the Sena list) — for whom they 
have otherwise nothing but scorn — as esteemed by the other provincial Kings in the light of a 
"Khalifah of India" (Oift iiJ^s. u;-J;i-j>). 

As the Muslim occupiers of Bengal wisely met the normal commercial wants by a new issue 
of coin, 80 the earlier conquerors of the northern kingdom of Eanauj took the first occasion 
to proclaim, by Numismatic methods, the transfer of dominion from the native races to the 
votaries of the advanced Semitic faith, or those who, nominally, fought under its banner. 
But this latter movement was efiected under do arrogant creed demonstration, but by a quiet 
substitution, in the conventional Hindi legends of the established coinage of the realm, of the 
name of Muhammad bin Sam, in lieu of that of Chandra Deva or Frithvi Deva, whose designa- 
tions still figured on the extant current gold.' 



Gold. Frinsep's "Essaya," plate iiiv. fig. 3; "Ariana Antiqua," plate xxi. fig, 25; "PathSn Einga 
of Dehli," p. 20. 

Obtzbse. I Rbtebsk. 

Tk. omTentioiial «atod fifun of the Ooddeu ^ft BfJI^ 5% ^nt I Sri Muhrnnd bea. Sim. 
Farvatf — as usual in the Kanauj Beries. I 

' Calcutta Toit, p. if^ Sea also Elliot'i " Hietoriana," ' This was Uie method followed without reseiTe from Mahrndd 

Tol E p. 307, and Major Eaverty'. tranalation. p. M6. The '' «lwim-. time dow^warf». The Tfirki oonqu««^ were not 

, , aeyetMiweMiihamiiiadaDB.— J.R,A.S.To].ii.o.B, I847,p.276, 

latter critic proposea to amend the Ui—Ji*^ into ii>l^-*J and toI. irii. 1860, pp. 171, 177. 
ar(KhBlltah) "bjdneent," which would erenhetteraccoidirith 
the anesatnl daima of the familj to traditional pr«damiiiaiice. 
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Coin No. 27. Silver. 



ABAKAN COINS, 



PLATE IL 



This coin is th6 same as the three preceding. 



Coin No. 28. Silver. 



'Aii Sh1h.> 



This is one of the coins issued by kings of Arakan bearing the kalimah. 



Obvebse. 



)t 



\ i 



«3l. 




^ ^ \ 


j^ 


^ 
^ 


< 1, .,♦ n 






^ 





Kevebsb. 






\ I.! 



^_» 







No date is on the coin. The king of Arakan, who it is stated in the history of Arakan 
adopted the name of ^Ui ^^ is Tha-dsa-t&, No. 11 of the Myouk-u dynasty, who ascended 
the throne a.d. 1525. 



^ These coins, with their curiooslj archaic forms of Eufic 
letters, seem to mark the influence of the Arab colonists in 
Eastern Bengal, or perhaps owe their pecnliarities to the direct 
intercourse maintained between the traders of the Persian Gulf and 
other littoral nations still nsing the formal sqnare Knflc characters 
for monumental purposes — and the maritime marts and sea-ports 
subject to the Kings of Arakan. The contrast between the style 
of writing in use on the Arakan coins (Nos. 1-6, Plate i. p. 6), is 
marked and definitiye. I append the fall legends employed by 
the Bengal monarchs whose names and titles the local kings are 
seen partially to reproduce. " The Initial Coinage of Bengal," 
J.R.A.S. N.8.T0I. ii. (1866), pp. 202, 224, J.A.S. Bengal, 1873, 
p. 262, A.H. 742-746. 



Obtsbsb. 

£,j\ r> A AH*]] 







llT^ 



^^^j\ ^\ i^ 4)b|;jj^ iA2\ 4 Lai» JJb L^^ 



(Firos&b&d, a.h. 742.) JbUju«) 
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Coin No. 29. Silrer. 



Iiiis ShIh.i 



Obtzbsx. 



HI 



1 ) 



<_-i_l! 



4 1)1 jt ■■■It 

A-LJl ■\.,.\. ,f; 
< <■ L-« 



^.^1 . . . 



I. 



* 



.-,1 



J1 



Jl 



U 



L-kJu-. 



The only king of Arakan who took the name of Ili&s Sh&h was Qtidzabadi, who ascended 
the throne in a.d. 1523. 



Coin No. 80. Silver. 



SfKAiTDAS ShIh.' 



Obyebsb. 







JFwariWl) J A Vi^^^^arf 



Seyebsb. 

aJl-JI 

1 Q ^ .M y 



*-Ci 



I 



Coin No. 31. Silver. 



OSTKBSB. 

^1 J^^ 



This coin is added as one of those bearing legends in the Persian character which 
are attributed to the Arakanese kings. I haye no observation to make thereon. This 
is the last of what may be termed the historical coins of Arakan. 



> J.E.A.S. Tol. ii. p. 206, a.h. 740-758 
Obtbhsb. 



Ebybrbb. 

^LiiljJULjLi 



Ili&s*8 coinB present Tarious devicee in Mint dies, dates and 
Mint cities, bat the ordinary intltalation is preserved. 

' J.R.A.S. vol. ii. p. 211, a.h. 750, 760. Sikandar bin 
nias has each endless yarieties of coins, that it would be nselefls 
to cite any giren type of his mintages as a standard example. 

He styles himself ^j^;4^^1 Ju}\sJ ^p\^\ Coin No. 31, J.E.A.S. 
voL ii. p. 73, in his Pandnah loser. J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 257. 
And Azam Sh&h, in like manner, retains the latter titles. 
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Coins Nos. 28, 29 and 30 are found in Arakan, and have been included among Arakanese 
coins, because a Buddhist king of that country did issue coins bearing the kalimah, and it 
was supposed these might have been part of a series. If they have been issued by kings of 
Bengal, they have been accidentally preserved only in Arakan, as far as is known at present. 

The rest of the coins in this Plate are the symbolical coins of Arakan. 



Coin No. 1. Silver. 

Obvebse. 

Figure of a recumbent humped bull, with legend 
above in Ndgari letters : 

for ^^^V Vanna Chandra, 



Vamma Chandra 



Bevebss. 
Trident of Siva with garlands pendent from the 
outer blades. Sun and moon above. Below nine 
round dots. 



The number nine, referring to the Buddhist Triad, is an expressive number among 
Buddhists, and notwithstanding the Sivaite emblems, may have been introduced here under 
Buddhist influence. This coin, there are good reasons for believing, was issued by one of 
the kings of the dynasty of the city of Wethali, although to none of them is the name 
Damma Chandra given in the history of Arakan. The surname Chandra was borne by 
all of that dynasty. 

Coin No. 2. 

The original silver coin of this type is. no longer available, having been lost. The 
copy has been taken from the engraving on the plate attached to the paper in vol. xv. 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



Obvebse. 
Sitting humped bull, with ornament round the 
neck. Legend above in Ndgari letters: iDfd^*^ 
JMii Chandra. 



Revebse. 
As on No. 1, but with five round dots instead of 



mne. 



The nimiber five is very expressive, as being the number of Buddhas allotted to the 
present world-period. 

The king who stands No. 7 in the list of the Weth&li dynasty is named, following 
the orthography of the Burmese alphabet, Siri Taing Candra. It may fairly be considered 
that this represents the name as written in N&gari letters on the coin. 
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Coin No. 3. Silver. 



Imperfect and much defaced, but legend nearly complete. 



Obtebse. 

Pigore of a sitting bull traceable, with legend 
above in Ndgari : . . 4|fq^«| Vartna Vijaya, 



Eevebse. 



Similar to No. 2. 



Coin No. 4. Silver. 

Much injured, but what remains is distinct. 

Obveesb. 

Sitting humped bull, with legend above in Nagari 
letters : ufd^^ Pr^ti Chandra. 



Revebse. 
As on Nos. 2 and 3. 



The name does not occur among the kings of Aralcan. 



Coins Nos. 5 and 6. 



These appear to have the same legend, iJVf?T Priti, 



Obtebse. 

Sitting humped bull, with legend in Ndgari 
letters. 



Bevebse. 

Siva's trident as on Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 



Coin No. 7. Silver. 

Obvebse. 
Sitting humped bull, with legend in N^igari 
letters: ^Tf dama^ 



Heyebse. 
As on the preceding coins, but indistinct. 



Coin No. 8. Silver. 

Obtebse. 

Sitting humped bull, with ornamented neck. 
Legend in Ndgari letters : ^sfV^ ^V V\ra Chandra, 



Kevebse. 
As on the preceding coins. 



The next three coins on this Plate, marked 9, 10, and 11, belong to a tjrpe which is found 
in ArftTrATi though rarely. I am not aware that such coins have been found elsewhere. 
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The object intended to be represented upon the obverse of them may admit of 
doubt, but is most probably the sankh shell of Yishnu. It may appear strange that this 
emblem should be placed on one side, and the trident of Siva on the other. But these 
emblems appear on coins lately found in Pegu, specimens of which are figured in Platb IY. 
Figures 6 and 7. The tradition in Arakan is that coins Nos. 9, 10, and 11 were issued 
by ancient kings of Arakan, but no particular dynasty is named. It may be conjectured as 
probable that they were struck at a time when the kings and influential persons of the 
country had been won over to Brahmanical doctrines. They have no legends. 

It may be that the engraver of the dies of coin9 Nos. 9, 10, and 11 had no distinct notion 
as to the object which he was required to portray on the obverse. He has made it 
more like a leaf (inverted, as shown on the Plate) than a sankh shell. At the same 
time this dissimilarity to the object intended to be shown is not imcommon in repre- 
sentations of objects in Indian pictures. In some of the illustrations to Moor's Hindu 
Pantheon (ed. 1861) some of the figures of Yishnu show him bearing a sankh shell, the 
shell being so drawn as to appear a globular vessel, or a gourd, with a long neck to it. 
The emblems or symbols shown on the coins of Arakan, Pegu, and Burma were most 
probably copied from Indian coins. The sankh shell appears upon many coins of Southern 
India, as depicted and described by Sir Walter Elliot.^ On coin No. 105, of Plate xi., 
found at Dipaldini in the Guntoor district, the sankh shell appears as an adjimct to a 
Buddhist dagoba, and in form is not xmlike the figure on the obverse of coin No. 9 above 
described. It may then be concluded that objects usually pertaining to Yishnu have been 
associated with Buddhist objects or symbols on the coins of kings in Southern India ; and 
these have in some instances been the models followed in portraying such objects in 
Arakan and in Pegu. 

Coin No. 12. Silver, 



Obyebsb. 

Sitting humped bull, with legend in old Ndgari 
characters : €|f\<|i'€| Tori kriya. 



Heyebse. 
Siva's trident with sun and moon above. 



This coin was found at Sandoway in 1878. It probably was issued under one of the 
dynasties reigning in Arakan during the eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian era. 
But no king's name in the lists can be recognized as that hereon inscribed. 



^ *< Madras Journal of Literature and Science,*' toI. iii. plates yiii. ix. and xL 
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PLATES III. AND IV. 

COINS AND MEDALS, Nos. 1 TO 8, FOUND IN PEGU AND TENASSERIM!. 

The line of sea-coast known as Tenasserim, or Tanenth&ri, extends southward from 
the mouth of the Salwin river, and includes the towns of Tavoy and Mergui. In various 
parts of the territory, but especially near the towns above mentioned, there are frequently 
found coins or medals of lead, and of a mixture of lead and tin. In the southern 
portion of that territory are large deposits of tin, and lead is also found, so that material 
for coins was readily procured. Some of these coins have been described in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is possible that some of them have been intended 
for use as currency. But it is also probable from the religious character of those which 
bear legends, that they were intended to be deposited in the relic chambers of pagodas. 
It has long been customary to place precious or curious articles in the interior of 
pagodas, and this custom has been followed in Burma. 

Some of the medals now under notice may have been intended for use as weights. 
In Pegu up to the time of the British conquest the weights in use were of metal, cast 
in the form of the hama^ the sacred emblem or badge of the country. This bird appears 
on several of the medals in Plate IIL, and on one of Plate IV. 

The following are the coins or medals on Plate III. 

They are shown the exact size of the originals. They have been cast from a mixture 
of tin and lead. On the obverse of No. 1 is the representation of a fabulous animal, 

caUed by the Burmese OO ^ Td^ supposed to be a compound of horse and deer. On the 

reverse is a wheel or circle, round which is a legend in the Pali language, and Burmese 
letters, as follows: 

OOD03D5 ODOCX^a 

Mahd Sukhan Nagaran. 
Land (of) great rest or happiness. 

The legend applies to Nirvana, which is attainable after the soul has travelled through 
the circle of the many forms of being. In this instance the wheel or circle is an 
emblem, if not of eternity for an individual soul, yet of the never-ending changes of the 
universe, which have to be passed before the permanent rest in Nirvana is attained. 
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Ko. 2. Lead, and the central portion of the reverse covered with some composition.^ 

This undoubtedly was intended as a weight. It now weighs llf ounces. 
The obverse is intended to represent the hansa or sacred bird of Pegu. The reverse 
contains some illegible characters^ but among which some are apparently Persian. 



Ko. 3. Mixture of tin and lead. 

Obvebse. 

A bird intended perhaps to represent a hansa, but 
bearing rather a resemblance to a cock.' 



^ Kevebse. 

Semicircular-formed letters, resembling Burmese 
characters, but with no meaning. 



No. 4 — ^two. 

These are from casts of the obverse side of medals or weights of tin and lead said 
to have been brought from Pegu. They are in the British Museum, and are introduced 
here to show how variously the hansa or sacred goose is represented by the nations of 
Indo-China. 



No. 5. Tin and lead. 

Obvebse. 

A lotus bud on water, or possibly reposing on 
what is meant as a representation of the sea-dragon. 



^ This weight is in my possession. The photograph is taken 
from it. 

> One might almost suppose that this figure was intended for 
a *' cockatrice," formerly worn as a talisman against the evil 



Kevebse. 
Semicircular marks to represent the chaitya 
symbol. In the centre is a square figure typical 
of the relic chamber of a dagoba. 

eye. This creature, supposed to he produced from a cock's egg, 
is described Sir by Thomas Brown, in his *< Vulgar Errors,'' as 
^* haying legs, wings, a serpentine and winding tail, and a crest 
or comb something like a cock." 
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Coin No. 6. Silver. 

Obtxbsb. 
The sankli shell of Yishnn. 

Coin No. 7. Silver. 

Obvbbsb. 

The sankh shell of Yishnn, with what is appa- 
rently meant to represent a hermit orab at the open 
part; an appropriate Buddhistic emblem. 



Ebvbbsb. 



Trident of Siva. 



B.SVXBSB. 

Similar to that of No. 6. Within the trident 
on both these coins is an object which may be 
intended to represent a linga with a serpent. 



Seventeen ooins, generally similar to these, were lately found under ground, about 
twenty-five miles from the town of Sittaung in Pegu. It is probable that these were ca«t 
in Pegu at a time when Hindu doctrines had undermined Buddhism, a state of affairs 
which may be traced from the history of the country from the sixth century of the 
Christian era,^ at intervals imtil the eighth. These coins probably were not intended for 
currency, but might be used as amulets by votaries of the doctrines represented by the 
symbols.' 



Coin No. 8. Copper. 



Obvebsk. 



Two fishes. 



Keveksb. 
A legend in the Burmese language as follows: 

0099 Od8oQCO0^GODJ O 096|^OD 



I^anslation. — 1143. The fourteenth day of the 
waning moon Tabodwai. (The date is equivalent 
to February, 1781 a.d.) 

This coin was found at Myanoung, a town on the Er&wati river in Pegu.' The 
local tradition is, that it was struck by order of one of the Queens of Ava, whose 
family belonged to Myanoung, and who it is probable intended to build a pagoda at her 
native place. The device on the obverse is a favourite one among Buddhists. Gautama was 
bom twice as a fish. It may be seen on one of the early coins shown on Plate I. 
Figure 10, Vol. I. of this work, by Mr. Edward Thomas. It also appears on a Singalese coin 
shown in Mr. Thomas' edition of "Prinsep's Essays," voL i. page 421.* These instances 
show how ancient Buddhist symbols have been copied in Burma down to a late period. 

1 See my paper on the History of Pega, << Jonr. Ab. Soc. Beng." vol. xlii. 1873, p. 23. 

* For some remarks apon these coins by R&jendral&l6 Mitra, see ** Proceedings As. Soc. Beng." for April, 1878, p. 102. 
> It was sent to me by Major W. G. Plant, then Deputy Commissioner of the district of Myanoung. 

* See Hardy's ** Ma&nal of Buddhism/' p. 100. 

ft See also ** Joum. As. Soc. Beng." vol. yi. plate zx. fig. 16. 
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The four following coins pertain to Burma proper. 

Coins Kos. 1 and 2. Silver. 

Coin No. 1 is not now available. The figure on the Plate has been taken from one 
shown on plate iii. vol. xv. of the "Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal." The 
coin was originally described by Captain Thomas Latter.^ It appears to have been found 
in Upper Burma, and was sent by the Mekkhara Prince, one of the royal family of that 
country, to General W. C. Macleod, who forwarded it to the Asiatic Society in 1844. 
It is curious that the Mekkhara Prince, though a man of considerable learning, does not 
appear to have recognized the symbols on the coin as Buddhist, and that is more re- 
markable when the ascertained facts regarding coin No. 2, which will be stated presently, 
are considered. 

Captain Latter regarded coin No. 1 as Buddhist, and of modem date. He observes 
that the obverse has in the centre a chaitya formed of detached upright gljrphs, and 
surmoimted by a hti or umbrella. Bight and left are representations of the cobra 
capella, and above the sun and moon. To the left are Buddhist and Hindu symbols, being 
a trident, three horizontal lines or scores, and the swastika; to the right is some 
unrecognized figure, and below all are four horizontal or slightly curved lines, one 
probably representing a serpent. 

Of the reverse Captain Latter remarks it "may be intended to convey a symbolical 
representation of the cosmology of Buddhism, the twenty-eight circular figures in the 
outer ring representing the twenty-eight Buddhas, characteristic of a Mah&g&bbha, or 
grand period of nature. The five drop-shaped figures representing a Buddha-gabbha 
or lesser period of nature, the present period being characterized by the presence of 
five Buddhas."* 

The emblem in the centre is "composed of certain triangles, representing this world 
in particular. The triangles with their points downwards represent water, and those with 
their apices upwards typify fire ; " and they meet in a central circle having a point 
within it, the whole denoting both the supposed elements of which the world is composed, 
and the reiterated destruction of the world by fire and by water. The above observations 
convey a probable explanation of the symbols. It might have been added that the 
volumes of cloud-like substance, which appear to be issuing from the centre, where the 
points of the triangles meet, symbolize "air," another of the "elements" which go to 
form a world, and by which it is destroyed once in sixty-four times. The triangular 
figures and floating substance, taken as a whole, also typify "earth" as an "element," 
and as the "world," the particles of which are rearranged, and form a body fit for 
land ftTiimftla to dwell on, after each periodical destruction. Below the triangles there is a 
wavy horizontal line which appears to represent "a serpent." This form introduced on coins 

1 See '* Joum. As. Soc. Beng." toI. xiii. 1844, p. 671. ' One is yet to be developed. 
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below a Chaitya is described by Mr. E. Thomas in his essay on coins of the Andhra 
dynasty in the "Indian Antiquary."^ 

Coin No. 2. Silver. 

The device on this medal has evidently been copied, except as regards a few minor 
differences, from No. 1. The origin of the medal is well known, and the facts regarding 
it serve to illustrate the remarks which have been made as to the intended use of other 
coins or medals of older date found in different parts of Burma. This coin is figured in 
plate liii. of Marsden's work, and he relates' that the pattern of it was given to Colonel 
Symes, who was Envoy to Ava in 1794, by some of the Burmese Ministers, with a request 
that dies corresponding thereto should be engraved in Calcutta. This was done, and apparently 
a number of pieces were struck therefrom and sent to the Court of Ava. It is probable 
that these medals were originally intended to be deposited in the relic chamber of the grand 
pagoda, which the then King of Burma, Bhodau Phrd, commenced building at Mengun, on 
the west side of Er&wati, a few miles above Ava. The medals were conveyed by Captain 
Cox, who arrived at Amarapura in 1797, at which time the work was in progress. 

On the obverse of Coin No. 2 the sankh shell replaces the Chaitya which is on No. 1 ; 
while on the reverse, below the triangular figures, segments of circles replace the wavy line 
representing water on the reverse of No. 1 ; and three Z-shaped figures appear in place of 
five drops. These refer to the three extinct Buddhas of the present world period, while the 
three lines composing the Z figure have the same signification. The fourth Buddha of 
the present period, whose religion is still existing, is implied in the triangular figures, 
which represent not only the world, but also the throne on which Gaudama sat under the 
Bo tree. 

Nearly all the symbols on both medals may be traced on ancient Indian coins. Thus 
the Chaitya, trident, sankh shell, sun and moon, have already been mentioned. The snake 
figures may be seen on coins of the Saurashtra series,' and also the triangular figures repre- 
senting there a Sassanian fire-altar. The snake figures appear on coins of the Indo-Bactrian 
series, over the heads of a deer and of a* bull. The three horizontal bars on the obverse of 
No. 1 are included in plate xxii. of Wilson's Ariana Antiqua. The snakes are probably 
introduced as emblematical of destruction and renovation; the horns of a deer have the same 
significance, while the animal represents the famous deer-birth of Gautama; and the figure 
of a crab, which is shown on one of the coins of Southern India,^ also supplies the symbol 
of destruction and renovation. 

The triangular figures on coin No. 2 would represent to a loyal Burmese the king's 

1 YoL iz. Bombay, 1880, p. 61. ' See Manden's " NumLnnata Orientalia," 1823, p. 805. 

> See Prmsep'B ** Indian Antiqnities," edited by Thomas, vol. i. pi. xxyii. Coins Noe. 13, 14, 16, and 16 ; also toI. ii. pi. zUy. 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8. 

* Sir Walter Elliot, in " Madras Journal of Literatnxe and Science," vol. iii. n.s. pi. x. fig. 85tf. 
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throne, and saggest an analogy between the king of his countiy, as a Chakravartti, or iini- 

versal monarch, and Buddha, the object of worship of the present period. This object is 

not unlikely to have been kept in view by a king like Bhodau Phrd when he had these 
medals struck. 

Coins IN'os. 3 and 4. Silver. 

These were issued for currency by the late King of Burma, Mengdun Meng. I believe 
that no former king had issued coins for currency in Burma proper. On the obverse of 
both is a peacock, the symbol of the sun. This effigy appears on the royal standard, because 
the King of Burma claims to be descended from the Rajas of Kapilawastu, who were of 
the solar line. On the reverse of No. 3 is the date 1214 ( = 1852-53), when the late king 
succeeded to the throne. 

On the obverse of No. 4, with the peacock, are, in Burmese, words signifying "Royal 
seal," and on the reverse, "one ky&t coin,'' with the official name of the capital city 
Ratanabun. The date 1214 is also given. It may be remarked that the peacock appears 
on a series of coins of the Sah kings of Surashtra.^ 

Coin 'So. 5. Silver. 



This is a Cambodian medal.' 

Obverse. 

The sacred goose, with inscription in Cambodian 
character, and Siamese numeralB. The date is gi^en 
in three eras as follows : Mahi sakharat, or g;reat 
era, 1769; Phd, or year of religion, 2890; Chula, 
or lesser era, 1209, or year of the goat, 9th of cycle, 
equivalent to March 7th, 1848. 



Ketebse. 

The king's palace of ancient Cambodian type. 
The inscription is — 

hrun^ hmpueha Inthapat, 

Translation, — ^The Empire, Cambodia, Land of 
Indra. 



There is no explanation as to the occasion on which this medal was struck. The king 
then reigning was Pra Ong Harizak. 



Coins Nos. 6, 7, and 8. Silver. 

These are Siamese pieces in the form of elongated lumps of silver doubled up, so that 
the two ends may meet. They are intended for currency.' 

> See paper by Mr. E. Thomas read before the Royal Asiatic Society, 16th April, 1848, and plate ii attached. 

* The description and explanation of this medal haye been given by Mr. H. Alabaster, of Bankok. 

' See also the * Hook Money ' of Ceylon, Vol. I. " Int. Nmn, Orient.," Mr. Ehys Dayids' article, p. 33. 
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No8. 6 and 7 are one tik&l weight each, or about 252 grains. On No. 6 appears the 
palace or a temple, and two umbrellas. There is an emblem above, which is not recognized. 
This is belieyed to have been coined by Phr& Nang Kl&o about 1824 a.d. On "No, 7 is the 
baudi tree with a wheel or the sun above it. 

No. 8 is a quarter tik&L It bears the figure of an elephant. It is believed to be about 
two hundred years old. Above the elephant is a shell at the mouth of which the claws of 
a hermit crab may be discerned, though this is not clear in the plate. 
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PLATE V. 



In the districts which now form the province of British Burma, the circulating 
medium for small payments was generally uncoined lead, and for larger ones gold and 
silyer bullion, but chiefly the latter metal.^ This is still the practice in Upper Burma. 
At every stall in a market a lump of lead will be seen, from which the stall-keeper cuts 
off a portion, as change to a customer when required. Scales and weights are always 
ready for use. Father San Germane observes, ''In Tavai and Merghi pieces of tin with 
the impression of a cock are used for money.'' This remark probably refers to pieces 
similar to No. 3, on Plate III., which were a mixture of lead and tin. But coins 
Nos. 5 to 10, inclusive, on Plate V., are lead only. They do not seem to have been 
current beyond those districts. Silver may be considered as the standard of value in 
Burma, Gold is generally held to be about seventeen times more valuable than silver. 
At every payment the money must be weighed and generally assayed also. The silver in 
common circulation is of various degrees of fineness, each being known by a specific 
name. The best description does not contain above from two to five parts in one hundred 
of alloy; while that in use in the ordinary transactions of the poorer classes contains 
twenty-five parts alloy. At the time of the British occupation of Prome in 1852, a town 
having about twenty thousand inhabitants, there were in it not less than twenty pw6z&s, 
that is brokers and assayers of silver. They had their furnaces and crucibles at the comers 
of streets, or under open sheds like smithies, where they pursued their calling. Lead used 
as currency fluctuates according to its market value, and in reference to silver may be 
commonly estimated in the proportion of five hundred to one. 

The denominations of weights used in the weighing of money of all descriptions are 
the same as for other commodities. The ky&t or tik&l is equal to 252 grains troy; and 
one hundred ky&t are equal to one viss or 3-|^lbs. avoirdupois. 

There is no evidence of cowries ever having been used for currency in Burma, though 
Marco Polo mentions the use of them for money in Yunnan.^ 

Figures 1, 2, 3, 4. 

These represent medals which are generally similar to that shown in Figure 1 of Plate III. 
The legend on each is exactly the same. They have probably been intended as weights. 
They were found near the town of Mergui in Southern Tenasserim. 

^ The authorities referred to on this subject are Crawford's embassy to Ava toI. ii. chap. yL and San Oermano*s Bunnese 
Empire, thap. xiiii. 
> Mtfco Polo, Book ii. chaps, xlviii. 1. ; Book iii. chap. vii. ; Col. Ynle's edition, ii. pp. 39, 46, 52, 219, 222. 
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Coin No. 5. Lead. 



OfiTEOlSE. 

Humped bull walking. 



Keyebse. 
IlDknown symbol. 



It is possible that coins like those of the Bull tjrpe, and which are found on the 
sea-shore to the south of Madras, figured by Sir Walter Elliot,^ furnished the model from 
which this coin was designed. In some of those coins the attitude of the bull resembles 
this very rude representation. The obverse of some of those coins is a galley, the outline 
of which may perhaps be traced here and in the next. 



Coin No. 6. Lead. 

Obtebsel 
A marine monster? 



Kevebse. 

The lower object is probably copied from the 
outline of the hull of a galley. 



Coins Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10. 



These are all of lead. On the obrerse is the figure of an animal, which appears to 
have been suggested by the lion types of coin figured on plate ix. of the paper by 
Sir Walter Elliot. They are found in various districts of Southern India. 

The reverse on these four coins consists of circular or semicircular marks, resembling 
Burmese characters, but no meaning can be attached to them. It is probable that the 
design for the reverse of these coins was taken from the chaitya symbols, composed of 
nine or more circular forms, which appear on many Indian coins. One of the coins. 
No. 53, depicted on plate ix. as above mentioned, has a lion on the obverse and a 
chaitya on the reverse. It is of lead, and was found at Dipaldini. It may be taken 
as having furnished the type for the coins now described. 

It has then been shown that the devices on all coins and medals which have been 
struck or cast in Burma, whether historical or symbolical, have been derived from Indian 
sources. 

^ '< Madras Journal of Literature and Science," vol. ui. n.s. plate x. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE KINGS OF ARAKAN. 



DHI-NGTA-WA-TI DYNASTY. 







Datb of Aocbs- 


T{.WTA^ 




No. 


Namb of Sotbrbion. 


SlOtf. 


Yra. 


• 

Mb. 


Eblatzonship of bach buocbbdino 
Soybbbton. 






1. 




B.C. 


Ar. era. 








Ma-ra-yo 


2666 


• • 


62 







2. 


Ma-ra-dzi 












32 





Son. 


3. 


Ma-ra-on-leng 












53 







4. 


Ma-ra-rway-leng 












48 







6. 


Ma-ra-bengh. . 












55 







6. 


Ma-ra-dzi 












33 







7. 


Ma-ra-keng . . 












82 







8. 


N'ga-tshap-o . . 












21 





An Usurper. 


9. 


Dwa-ra-tsan-dra 












40 





Son of M4-ra-keng. 


.10. 


Tho-la-tsan-dra 












83 





Son. 


11. 


Tsan-da-thu-ri-ya-tsan-dra 












37 







12. 


Ka-la-taan-dra 












40 







13. 


Ti-tsan-dra . . 












31 







14. 


Ma-dhu-tha-taan-dra . . . 












20 







15. 


Dze-ya-tsan-dra 












40 







16. 


Mok-kha-taan-dra 












26 







17. 


Gun-na-tsan-dra 












12 









Three nobles reignedfor seven days, 














three months, and eight months 














successively 















11 


Usurpers. 


18. 


Kan-Ra-dza-gyi 












41 





Grandson of Qun-na-tsan-drd. 


19. 


Kan -Ra-dza-ngai 












36 





Brother. 


20. 


In-da-thu-ri-ya 












35 





Son. 


21. 


A-thu-rin-da-thu-ri-ya 












30 







22. 


Tha-ra-me-ta 












28 







23. 


Thu-ri-ya ,. 












31 







24. 


Meng-thi 












22 







25. 


Meng-ba 












22 





^ 


26. 


Tsi-oung 












28 







27. 


Ta-taing-theng 












31 





Brother. 


28. 


Kyau-khoung-weng 












31 





Son. 


29. 


Thu-ri-ya-nan-da-mit , , 












21 







30. 


A-thu-rin-da-bha-ya . . 












31 







31. 


Let-ya-tsi-thu-kyi 












32 







32. 


Thi-ha-ka 












43 







33. 


Meng-bhun-than 












31 







34. 


Tha-ret-hmwe 












49 







35. 


Dze-ya-n an -da-thu 












51 







36. 


Tek-ka-thu .. 












46 







37. 


Lek-kha-na . . 












37 







38. 


Gun-na-rit . , 












48 







39. 


Thi-wa-rit , . 












41 







40. 


Meng-hla-hmwe 












31 







41. 


Ma-rin-da 












62 







42. 


Thi-dhat-kum-ma-ra . . 












22 







43. 


Meng-hla-kyi 












47 







44. 


Meng-hla-ngay 












24 





Brother. 


45. 


Kga-tsa-rit . . 












38 





Son. 



• • 



KINGS OF ABAKAN. 



41 







Datb of Accb«- 


Rbion. 




No. 


Namb op Sotxbbion. 


8I0X. 


Eblatioxbhip of bach btjccbbdimo 
soybbbzok. 




* 


46. 




B.O. 


Ar. era. 






Myet-hna-wun 


• • 


• • 


31 


Son. 


47. 


Let-thut-kyi • • , , 










27 




48. 


Thi-ri-kam-ma-thim-da 










31 




49. 


Nan-da-ko-ta-bha-ya , . 










27 




50. 


Meng-nan-hpyu 










20 




51. 


Meng-ma-nu . • . . . , 










28 




52. 


Meng-khoimg-iigay 










19 




53. 


Loak*khoaiig-ra-d2a . . 










40 




54. 


Meng-ngay-pyau-hla-tsi , . 
Three nobles uQurp the throne . . 










6 










^ 




6 8 






DHI-NGTA-WA-TI— SECOIO) DYNASTY. 


1. 


Kan-Ea-dza-gyi 


825 


. . 1 87 




2. 


Thi-la-Ra-dza 










48 


Son. 


3. 


Wa-tsa-tha-ra 










31 


ff 


4. 


Nan-da-wi-thu-ra 










40 


99 


5. 


Pu-na-thu-ri-ya 










32 


9» 


6. 


Thu-ran-da . . 










23 


99 


7. 


Tsan-di-ma . . 










37 


9» 


8. 


Thi-ri-taan-da 










40 


yy 


9. 


Thi-ha-ran . . 










46 


Brother. 


10. 


Thi-ha-nu . . 










20 


Son. 


11. 


Fa-ya-ka 










31 


99 


12. 


Ne-la-gun . . , . 










41 


9» 


13. 


Eoha-ha-gun 










31 


>> 


14. 


Thi-ri-gun . . 










24 


>> 


15. 


Tha-ma-dza • • 










35 


Nephew. 


16. 


Kum-ma-ra . • . • . . 










20 


Son. 


17. 


Thek-htcDg-hypn 










40 


» 


18. 


Tha-bheng-u , , 










42 


99 


19. 


Te-dza-wnn . . 










36 


99 


20. 


Mun-dza-ya-ba 










34 


»> 


21. 


Kum-ma-ra-wi-thnd-dhi 










87 


>9 


22. 


Wa-thu-mun-da-la 










34 


91 


23. 


Thu-rin-da . • 


A 








31 


II 


24. 


Ka-la-ma-yu . . , . 


A. i^. 

15 






22 


Brother. 


25. 


Na-la-ma-yn. . 


37 






31 


Son. 


26. 


Wa-dha-gun . . 


68 






22 


9t 


27. 


Wi-thu-ra-dza , . . . 


90 






21 


99 


28. 


Thi-ri-ra-dza 


111 






35 


» 
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29. 


Tsan-da-tha-ri-ya • . 


146 


• • 


52 


Son. 


30. 


Thu-ri-ya-di-ti 


198 






47 




31. 


Thu-ri-ya-pa-ti-pat 


245 






53 




32. 


Thu-ri-ya-ru-pa 


298 






15 




33. 


Thn-ri-ya-man-da-la . . 


313 






62 




34. 


Thu-ri-ya-wan-na 


375 






44 




35. 


Thu ri-ya-na-tha 


419 






40 




36. 


Thu-ri-ya-weng-tha . . 


459 






9 




37. 


Thu-ri-ya-ban-da 


4 


68 


• 




6 
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Date of Accbs- 

SION. 



38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
61. 
52. 
53. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Thu-ri-ya-ka-lya-na 

Thu-ri-ya ■ muk-kha 

Thuri-ya-te-dza 

Thu-ri-ya-pu-nya 

Thu-ri-ya-ku-la 

Thu-ri-ya-pa-bas 

Thu-ri-ya-tsi-tTa 

Thu-ri-ya-the-tha 

Thu-ri-ya-wi-ma-la 

Thu-ri-ya-re-nu 

Thu-ri-ya-geng-tha 

Thu-ri-ya-thek-ya 

Thu-ri-ya-thi-ri 

Thu-ii-ya-ke-thi 

Thu-ri-ya-kut-ta 

Thu-ri-ya-ke-tu 






474 
492 
513 
544 
562 
575 
600 
618 
640 
648 
670 
686 
794 
714 
723 
746 



Ar. era. 




18 
21 
31 

8 
23 
25 
18 
22 

8 
22 
16 

8 
20 

9 
23 
42 






















BbLATIONBHIP of each 8VCCBEDINO 
SOYBILSIOK. 



Son. 



if 
>t 

n 
>t 

9) 



Brother. 

Son. 

Paternal Uncle. 

Son. 






DYNASTY OF THE CITY WE-THA-LI. 



Ma-ha-taing-tsan-dra . . 
Thu-ri-ya-taing-tean-dra 
Mau-la-taing-tsan-dra . . 
Pau-la-taing-tsan-dra . . 
Ka-la-taing-tsan-dra . . 
Du-la-taing-tsan-dra . . 
Thi-ri-taiog-tsan-dra , . 
Thing-gha- tha-taing-tsan-dra 
Tsu-la-taing-tsan-dra . . 
A-mya-thu . , 
Pai-phyn 
Kga-meng-nga-tum 



• • 



788 


150 


22 





810 


172 


20 





830 


192 


19 





849 


211 


26 





875 


237 


9 





884 


246 


19 





903 


265 


32 





935 


297 


16 





951 


313 


6 





957 


319 


7 





964 


326 


30 





994 


356 


i 24 






Son. 



it 
ti 

f» 
ft 
99 



DYNASTY OF PING-TSA 



Khet-ta-theng 
Tsan-da-theng 
Meng-reng-phyu 
Na-ga-thu-ri-ya 
Thu-ri-ya-Ba-dza 
Pun-na-ka . . 
Meng.phyu-gyi 
Tsi-tha-beng. . 
MoDg-nan-thu 
Meng-la-de . . 
Meng-ku-la . . 
Meng-Bhi-ln. , 
Theng-kha-ya 
Meng-than . . 
Meng-pa-di . . 



Let-ya-meng-nan 
Thi-ha-ba .. 
Ra-dza-gyi . . 
Tha-ki-weng-gyi 
Tha-ki-weng-ngay 
Gau-li-ya 
Da-tha-Ea»dza 
A-nan-thi-ri y • 






• • 



• • 



1018 
1028 
1039 
1049 
1052 
1054 
1068 
1060 
1061 
1066 
1072 
1075 
1078 
1092 
1100 



380 
390 
401 
411 
414 
416 
420 
422 
423 
428 
434 
437 
440 
454 
462 



10 
11 
10 
3 
2 
4 
2 
1 
6 
6 
3 
3 

14 
8 
3 





















A chief of the Myu tribe. 

Nephew. 

Son of Tsu-la-taing-tsan-dra. 

CITY. 

Grand nephew to Tsu-la-taing-tsan-dra. 

Brother. 

Son. 

19 
99 
f> 

ff 

TJsoirper. 

Son of Meng-phyu-gyi. 

Son. 

99 

Usurper. 
Son. 



99 



DYNASTY OF THE CITY PA-RIN. 





1103 


465 


6 







1109 


471 


1 







1110 


472 


2 







1112 


474 


3 







1115 


477 


18 







1133 


495 


20 







1153 


515 


12 







1165 


527 


2 






Grrandson of Meng-Bhi-lu. 
Son. 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



KIKaS OF ABAEAK. 
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DYNASTY OF THE CITY KHYIT. 



No. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Namb of Soybbbion. 



Meng-Phun-tsa 
Pin-tsa-ka-wa 
Oan-na-yu-bau 
Tsa-leng-ka-bo 









Datb of Accbs- 

SION. 


Beioit. 
Yra. Mb. 


A.D. 


Ar. era. 


1167 
1174 
1176 
1179 


529 
536 
538 
541 


7 

2 

3 
1 



Belationship of bach buccebdino 
Sotbbbion. 



Brother. 
Son. 



ji 



Usurper. 



1. 


Mi-dzu-theng 


2. 


]N'ga-ran-ma]i 


3. 


Nga-pug-gan 


4. 


Nga-ra-khoing 


5. 


Nga-kyun . . 


6. 


N'ga-tshu 


7. 


Kga-tswai-theng 


8. 


Meng-koung-gyi 


9. 


Meng-khoimg-ngay 


10. 


Kam-bha-loung- gyi 


11. 


Kam-bha-laimg-ngay 


12. 


Let-ya-gyi . . 


13. 


Let-ya-ngay . . 


14. 


Tha-na-beng . , 


15. 


N'ga-na-tliiii . . 


16. 


Nga-na-lom .. 



SECOND DYNASTY OF THE CITY PING-TSA. 

Son of Pin-tsa-ka-wa. 
Son. 

jt 
if 

99 
}9 
tf 
»» 

99 
99 

DYNASTY OF THE CITY LOUNG-KYET. 





1180 


542 


11 







1191 


553 


2 







1193 


555 


2 







1195 


557 


3 







1198 


560 


3 







1201 


563 


4 







1205 


567 









1206 


568 









1207 


569 









1208 


570 









1209 


571 









1210 


572 


8 







1218 


580 


11 







1229 


591 


3 







1232 


594 


2 







1234 


596 


3 






H-lan-ma-phyu 
Ra-dza-thu-gyi 
Tsau-lu 
TJt£htsa-na-gyi 
Tsau-mwnn-gyi 
Nan-kya-gyi . . 
Meng-Bhi-lu. , 
Tsi-tha-beng , . 
Meng-di « . 
TJts-tsa-na-ngay 
Tbi-wa-rit . , 
Thin-tse 
Ra-dza-thu . . 
Tsi-tha-beng . . 
Myin-tsoing-kyi 
Ba-dza-thu (restored) 
Thing-ga-thu 



• ■ 

• ■ 



1237 


599 


6 





1243 


605 


3 





1246 


608 


5 





1251 


613 


9 





1260 


622 


8 





1268 


630 


4 





1272 


634 


4 





1276 


638 


3 





1279 


641 


106 





1385 


747 


2 





1387 


749 


3 





1390 


752 


4 





1394 


756 


1 





1395 


757 


2 





1397 


759 





5 


1397 


759 


4 





1401 


763 


3 






Son. 



99 

M 
99 



Usurper. 

Son of Meng-bhi-lu. 

Son. 

Younger brother. 



Son. 



7> 



Usurper. 



>> 



Brother. 
DYNASTY OF THE CITY MYOUK-U. 



Meng-tsau-mwun 

Interregnum 
Meng-tsau-mwun restored 
Men-kha-ri • . 
Ba-tsau-phyu 
Dau-lya 
Ba-tsau-nygo 
Kan-oung 
Tsa-leng-ga-thu 





1404 


766 


2 







• • 


• . 


24 







• • 


792 


4 







1434 


796 


25 







1459 


821 


23 







1482 


844 


10 







1492 


854 


2 







1494 


856 





6 




1494 


856 


7 






Son of Ra-dza-thu. 



Brother. 
Son. 

99 

Uncle, a son of Meng-kha-ri. 

Son of Dau-lya. 

Uncle by the mother's side. 
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KTTinSKATA OBIENTAUA. 



No. 



8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
88. 
39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 



Nakb op Soybbbion. 



Men-ra-dza 

Ga-dza-ba-di 

Meng-tsau-o 

Tha-tsa-ta 

Meng-beng 

Dik-kha 

Tsau-lha 

Meng-Tsek-ya 

Meng-Pha-loung 

Meng-Ea-dza-gyi 

Meng-Kha-moung 

Thi-ri-thu-dham-ma 

Meng-Tsa-ni . . 

Na-ra-ba-di-gyi 

Tha-do 

Tsanda Thudhamma 

Thiri Thuriya 

Wara Dhamma Eidzd 

Munithu Dhamma RiLdz& 

Tsanda Thuriya Dhamma Eadzd 

Naurahtd Dzau 

Mayuppiya . . 

Kalamandat . . 

Naradhibadi . . 

Tsanda Wimala 

Tsanda Thniiya 

Tsanda Widzaya 

Tsanda Thuriya 

Naradhibadi . . 

Nara Pawara Tikdzi 

Tsanda Widzala 

Katya • • 

Ma-da-rit 
Na-ra-a-pa-ya 
Thi-ri-thu . . 
Pa-ra-ma-Ra-dza 
Ma-ha-Ra-dza 
Thu-ma-na . . 
Tsan-da-wi-ma-la 
Tha-di-tha-dhamma-yit 
Tha-ma-da . . 



Datb of Accbs- 


BION. 


▲.D. 


Ar.era. 


1501 


863 


1523 


885 


1525 


887 


1525 


887 


1531 


893 


1553 


915 


1555 


917 


1564 


926 


1571 


933 


1593 


955 


1612 


974 


1622 


984 


1638 


1000 


1645 


1000 


1638 


1007 


1652 


1014 


1684 


1046 


1685 


1047 


1692 


1054 


1694 


1056 


1696 


1058 


1696 


1058 


1697 


1059 


1698 


1060 


1700 


1062 


1706 


1068 


1710 


1072 


1731 


1093 


1734 


1096 


1735 


1097 


1737 

■ • 


1099 


1737 


1099 


1742 


1104 


1761 


1123 


1761 


1123 


1764 


1126 


1773 


1135 


1777 


1139 


1777 


1139 


1782 


1144 

t 



Ebion. 
xn. Mb. 



22 

2 



6 

22 

2 

9 

7 

22 

19 

10 

16 

< 

I 

7 
32 
1 
7 
2 
2 

I 

1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
21 
3 
1 
2 




5 

19 

3 
9 
4 

5 

2 





6 


6 
























8 





3 

4 







BbLATIONSHIP OF BACH BUCCBBDINO 
SOTEBBXON. 



Son. 



ft 



Brother to Tsa-leng-ga-thu. 
Son of Dau-lya. 
Son of Men-Ea-dza. 
Son. 

Brother. 

Son of Meng-beng. 

Son. 

ti 

Son reigned only 28 days. 

Great grandson of No. 1 1 Tha-tsa-ta. 

Brother's son. 

Son. 

99 

Brother. 

}9 
II 

Son, reigned 15 days. 
Usurper. 

Son of No. 27, Tsanda Thuriya. 

Grandson of No. 22, Thado. 

Grandson of No. 23, Tsanda Thudhamma. 

Usurper. 

Son-in-law. 

Son. 

Usurper. 

Cousin. 

A foreigner — held the palace for three 

days. 
Brother to No. 38. 
Uncle. 
Son. 
Brother. 
Brother-in-law. 

Usurper reigned forty days. 
A chief from Bam-byi. 
A chief, in whose reign the Burmese 
conquered the country. 



INDEX. 



A. 



'Abdallah bin Tahir, his extensiye do- 
minions, 23. 

AbuljFazl on the free use of coined 
money in Bengal, 24. 

Abn-Zaid, the commentator on Sulai- 
m&n*B Yoyages, 14. 

Akbar, the Emperor of India, 6. 

Albirdnl, Ms Indian geography, as to 
the site of Monghyr, 19. 

'Alf Sh&h, coin of, 26. 

Al-Jnzr (Eanauj), 14. 

Allah&b&d {inter alia), sacred tree at, 19. 

Andhra, South Indian dynasty, 36. 

Antibol6, port on the Ganges, 13. 

Apaya Maiia Raja, coin of, 10. 

Aphet^rion, the promontory of, 13. 

Arab colonists, their apparent influence 
in Eastern Bengal, 26. 

Arabic alphabet, deficient in letters cor- 
responding to Aryan sounds, 14. 

Arakan, the period when coined money 
was first introduced into, 1 ; early his- 
tory of, 3. 

Arakan coins, with the figure of the 
humped bull, 28, 29. 

Arakan, Chronological Table of the 
Kings of, 40-44. 

Arrian*s Masalia (Matulapatam) 13. 

Aya, a Queen of, 33. 

Azam Sh&h, 27. 



B. 



Balhar&, the Indian, Lord paramount, 12 

et »eq. 
Batsauphy6, a king of Arakan, the first 

to issue a coin bearing the Kalimah^ 1. 



Bay of Bengal, the difficulties connected 

with its nayigation, 12, 13. 
Bengal, its payment of reyenue in coin 

in the sixteenth century, 24 ; peaceful 

progress of the Muslim faith in, 26. 
Bhodau Fhr&, king of Burma, 35. 
Brown, Sir Thomas, his description of a 

«* cockatrice," 32. 
British Burma, the currency of, 38. 
Buddha-gabba, 34. 
Buddhas, the number of, 28, 34, 35. 
Buddhist symbols on coins found in 

Pegu, etc., 30, 33, et eeq, 
Buddhist Triad, the, 28. 
Bukh&rli Khuda, currencies in loco, 23. 
Bull type of Arakan and Burmese coins, 

4,39. 
Burma, earl^ history of, 2. 
Burmese coins, the deyioes on, traceable 

to Indian sources, 39. 
Burmese symbolical coins, full description 

of, 34. 



C. 



Cambodian medal, description of, 36. 
Cauda Parama Raja, com of, 10. 
Cauda Sadisa Raja, coin of, 10. 
Cauda Sfidhamma Raja, coin of, 8. 
Cauda Sumana Raja, coin of, 10. 
Cauda Suriya Raja, coin of, 9. 
Cauda Wijnayi, coin of, 9. 
Ceylon, the aoorigines (Yakkhoa) of, 3. 
Chaitya, on Burmese coins, 34, et seq, 
Chakrayartti, 36. 
Champa, yarious notices of, 20. 
Chanora Deya, 25. 
Ch&ndra dynasty in Arakan, 4. 
Chaulim Shya, coin of, 5. 
Chftals, coins current in Northern India, 
24. 



Chittagon^, city, 11, 13. 

Chronological Table of the Kings of 
Arakan, 40-44. 

Chula, 36. 

Classification of the coins described in 
this work, 4. 

Cockatrice, description of, 32. 

Coins of Arakan, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 2 ; Hindu symbols on, 2. 

Cowries as currency, 24. 

Cnnningham, General, on the site of 
Dandagula, 13; his examination of 
Hiuen Thsang's list of Indian king- 
doms, 15. 



D. 



Damma Chandra, 28. 

Dandaguda, the harbour of, 13. 

Dey&nampiatisso of Ceylon's Ambassa- 
dors to Dhamm&s6ko of Magadha, 13. 

phammailt Raja, coin of, 10. 

Dhi-ngya-wa-ti, table of the dynasty of, 
40-1. 

Dhi-ngya-wa-ti, table of the second 
djnasty of, 41. 

Dhi-ng;ya-wa-ti, table of the dynasty 
of the religion of Gau-ta-ma, 41-2. 

Djorz (JTanaiy}, the kingdom of, 14. 



E. 



Elliot, Sir H., his suggestion as to the 
position of Rahmi, 18 ; his note on 
the old tree at Allah&b&d, 19. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, 30 ; his descriptions of 
the Bull and Lion types of Burmese 
coins, 39. 

Ethnology of the people of Arakan and 
proximate kingdoms, 3. 
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INDEX. 



F. 



Fah-Hian's reference to the N.E. 

monsoon, 13 ; his mention of Champa, 

20. 
Fan-ch&n, the king of Foo-nan, 13. 
Fishes, Buddhist emhlems on coins, 33. 
Fryer, Colonel, 4. 



G. 

(}ad2abadi, a king of Arakan, 27. 
Ganges, the outlets of, 13. 
Gautama Buddha, 36. 
Gold coinage of Burma, 38.] 



H. 



Ran$aj the Groose, the sacred emblem of 
Peg[u, 31. 

Hermit crab, appropriate Buddhist em- 
blem, 33. 

Hindu doctrine superseding Buddhism in 
Pegu, 33. 

Hindu symbols on the coins of Arakan, 2. 

Hiuen Thsang's division of India into six 
kingdoms, 15; his description of 
Monghyr, 20. 

MHt or sacred umbrella, 84. 

Husain Sh&h, of Bengal, coins of, and 
his inscription at MSddah, 6. 



I. 



Ibn Haukal, his comparatiye ignorance 

of Eastern Indian geography, 17. 
Ibn Khord&dbah's account oi the Balhar&, 

16. 
Ibrahim Eh&n, 6. 
Indian place names originally nature 

name8f 19. 
Indo-Bactrian series of coins, 35. 
Indo-China, in ancient times had no 

coined money, 1. 
Hi&s Sh&h, coin of, 27. 
Isl&m Khfrn, 7. 
I^takhri, his limited knowledge of India 

proper, 17. 



K. 



K&bul Sh&h, 17. 

Kalimah, the, 26. 

Xalimah Sh&h, 1. 

Kanauj, the £ai or King of, 12, et aeq. 

Kanauj confounded with Guiar&t, 14. 

Kanauj, the final Muhammaoan conquest 

of, 25. 
« Khalifah," the qutui, of India, 25. 
Kbyit City, table of the dynasty of 43. 
Kiilah, the language spoken in tne capital 

of the Balhar&, 18. 
Kufic characters on Arakan coins, 26. 
Kusamapura (Patna),'*thecity of flowers," 

23. 
Kutb-ud-din Ibek, 24. 
Ky&t, name of a Burmese coin, 86. 



Laidlay, his note on Champa, 20. 

Lakshmaniya, a Sena king, 25. 

Latter. Captain Thomas, 4 ; his descrip- 
tion of a symbolical Burmese coin, 34. 

Lead, in bulk, in exchange, 38. 

Leaden coins in Burma, 38. 

Lion type of Burmese coins, 39. 

Xioung-kyet City, table of the dynasty of, 
43. 



M. 



Macleod, General W. C, 34. 

Madarit Rajtt, coin of, 9. 

Madhyadesa, the, of Mann, 14. 

Madras coast, navigation up the, 13. 

M&g, or Mag, the Benguee name for 
the Arakanese, 3. 

M&gadha, the Royal House of Arakan 
an offshoot from, 3. 

Mah&bh&rata, the, 14. 

Mah&g&bbha, 34. 

Mah& sakharat, 36. 

Maha Samada Raja, coin of, 11. 

Mah& Sukhan Nagaran=JVirvaMa, 31. 

Mah&wanso, the, quoted, 13. 

M&n Singh, Akbar*s Goyemor of Ben- 
gal, 6. 

Marco Polo, on the use of cowries as 
money, 38. 

Masaudi, his confined knowledge of In- 
dia, 13; his account of the Balhar&, 
18. 

Masulapatam, Arrian's Masalia, 13. 

Ma-twan-lin, quoted, 13. 

Mekkhara Prince, the, 34. 

Meng Bhei^ Sengkhaya, coin of, 11. 

Mengdun Bieng, kin? of Burma, 36. 

Meng Khamaung, a King of Arakan, 6. 

Meng-tsau-mwnn, a nuer of Arakan, 
short sketch of his history, 1. 

Men R&dzagyi, king of Arakan, 5. 

Metal weights in Pegu, 31, 32. 

Minh&j-us-Sir&j on Indian coinages, 24. 

Monghyr, the capital of the Balhark, 14 ; 
various references to, 20. 

Mongoloid tribes, the substratum of the 
people of Burma, 3. 

Monsoons, 13. 

Mram-m&, the national name of Burma, 3. 

Muhammad bin S&m, coin of, woodcut 
of, 25. 

Mun^ (pulse), derivation of name, 20. 

Muslims at Gour, woodcut of early 
specimen of coin of the, 24. 

Myouk-u City, table of the dynasty of, 
43-4. 



N. 



N&r&badigyi, coin of, 7. 

Naradibbati, 6. 

Narapawara R&ja, coin of, 9. 

Karapaya Raja, coin of, 9. 

Nature names of old places in India, 

19. 
Nirv&na, 31. 



P. 



P&la kings of Bengal, list of, 21 ; notices 

of the, 22. 
Palibothra, the old capital of Magadha, 

14. 
Panduah Inscription, 27. 
Pa^^us, the, 14ii. 

Pa-rin City, table of the dynasty of, 42. 
Pataliputra — Palibothra, 14. 
Peacock, the symbol of the sun, on 

Burmese and Surashtra coins, 36. 
Pegu, early history of, 3; coins and 

medals found in, 31. 
Ph&, 36. 

Phr& Nang El&o, king of Siam, 37. 
Ping-tsa City, table of the dynasty of, 42. 
Ping-tsa City, table of the second dynasty 

of, 43. 
Pliny's knowledge of the local monsoons, 

13 ; hii account of the drain of bullion 

into India, 22. 
Pra OngHarizak, king of Cambodia, 36. 
Prithvi Deva, of Kanauj, 25. 
Prfti Chandra, coins of, 28, 29. 
Ptolemy's apparent reference to Tiperah, 

14. 
Ftpizda (Poddars), assayers of silver, at 

Prome, 38. 



R. 



Rajendra Lala Mitra, 4 ; his list of P&la 
and Sena kings, 21. 

Ra-kh&ing, the analogue of Arakan, 3. 

Ramri, derivation of name, 13. 

Raverly, Major, his note on the inten- 
tional meaning of the title of < * Ehalf f ah 
of India," 26. 

Rek-Kh&ik, Pali woitl for R&ksh&sha 
(demon), the appellation of the Ara- 
kanese, 3. 

Rutbil, king of Sijist&n, 17. 



8. 



Sacred Goose, or Ransa, of Indo-Chinese 

nations, 32. 
Sado Meng T&ra, coin of, 8. 
Saivite symbols on Arakan coins, 4. 
San Germano, Father, on Burmese coins, 

38. 
Sankh shell of Vishnu, 30. 
Sassanian fire-altar, 35. 
Saurashtra series, of coins, 35. 
Sena kings of Bengal, list of, 21. 
Sheikh Isl&m Kh&n, 6. 
Siamese currency, 36, 37. 
Sikandar bin Ili&s, 27. 
Sikandar Sh&h, coin of, 27. 
Silver, in lumps, Siamese currency, 36. 
Silver coinage in Burma, 38. 
Sind, the Muslim province of, 12. 
Siri Sudhamma Rujfi, coin of, 7. 
Siri Taing Candra, 28. 
Siva's trident, 29, 30. 
Soo-wth, Chinese ambassador to India, 

his journey described, 3. 
Strabo, geography of tiie Ganges, 12. 



INDEX. 
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Snlaimfrn, the Arabian merchant, the 

narratiye of hia ioumeys, 12, et tgq, ; 

hie reference to the Balhar&, 16 ; on 

thatherya coins, 23. 
Sult&n Altamsh, coins of, description and 

woodcut, 24. 
Symbolical Coins of Arakan, 2. 
Symes, Colonel, 35. 
Swastika, 34. 



T. 



Taheriah dirhams, 22. 

T&hiri coins, their cnrrency in Sind, 23. 

Tahiris, list of the dynasfj of the, 22. 

Talhah bin T&hir, coin of, 23. 

T&mralipt(, the disputed identification of, 
15. 

Tenasserim, coins and medals found in, 31. 

Tha-dsa-t&, a king of Arakan, 26. 

Thomas, Edward, his Essay on *<The 
Indian Balhar&, and the Arabian in- 
tercourse with India in the ninth and 
following centuries," 12 — 25. 



Tthdl^ a weight, 37. 

Tiperah, Ptolemy's doubtful reference 

to, 14. 
T6, Bunnese name of a fabulous animal, 

31. 
Triad, the Buddhist, 28. 
Trident of Sira, 29, 30. 
Tshaulim Shya=Salim, a Muhammadan 

name adopted by a king of Arakan, 6. 



U. 



Ushyaung Shy&=Husein Shah, a title 
aaopted by a king of AnUum, 6. 



V. 



Vald-ratja^ on Arakan coins, a synonym 

for Bard rdi, 12. 
Yamma Chandra, t.#. Yarma Chandra, 

coin of, 28. 
Yarma Vijaya, 29. 



Yira Chandra, 29. 

ViHj a Bunnese weight, 38. 

W. 

Waradamma Buia, coin of, 8. 
'Waradhamma Kadza Ushyaung Shy&, 

AmlcRTi king, coin of, 6. 
W6th&li, the capital of the Chtodra 

dynaslr in, 4. 
We-tha-li City, table of the dynasty of, 

42. 
Wilford's traditions about Monghyr, 20. 



T, 



Yakkhos, the derisiye term for the 

abori^es, 3. 
Ya'kdbi, his limited knowledge of India, 

17. 
Yari kriya, coin of, 30. 
Yule, Col., ** Cathay," on the kingdom of 

the Balhar&, 18. 
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COINS AND MEDALS 
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COINS, MEDALS, AND WEISHTS 
OF TENASSERIM. 



Plate V. 






COINS OF PEGU, BUBMA.CAMBODIA 
AND SIAM. 
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Some errors have crept into the Map, which was not submitted for final 
revision, but only the two following are mentioned. 

pp. 4, 14, 37, 89, 108, etc. The province of Tondamandalam between the 
Eastern Ghats and the Palar river, corresponding with the modem districts of Korth 
and South Arcot, is omitted. The Tondaman, prominently inserted in Tanjore, head 
of the petty chief of Pudukotah, did not exist at the same early period. 

p. 108. The western boundary of Gholamandalam, Kutakeri or Kotakarei, is 
synonymous with the modem Kodagu or Goorg. 

« 

p. 5. For 'Kabburga' read 'Kalburga.' 

p. 24. Ibr * Gouga4h ' read * Jouga4h.' 

p. 39. For ' Musulipatam ' read < Masulipatam.' 

p. 44, line 22. For * specimens ' read ' coins.' 

pp. 53, 57. Ibr ' Ala-ud-din ' read * 'A14-ud-d{n.' 

p. 59, line 19. After 'Not worth a cash' add ' Gund. Mai. Diet. p. 245, s.v.' 

pp. 91, 93. For 'Anegundi' read *Anagund£.' 



monetary system of the Hindu principalities of the south, as will assist future 
numismatists to enter more fully into the coinage of the diflferent dynasties. 
Hitherto specimens of earlier coins have rarely been met with, not because they 
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vi author's preface. 



were wanting, but because when found, as they are, in considerable numbers, 
they are at once converted into ^ticles of modem use. When, however, the 
demand for them now manifested has given to them an extrinsic value, in excess 
of the market price of bullion, they will find their way more readily into the hands 
of collectors. 

In conclusion, I must express my gratitude to Mr. Edward Thokas, the 
superintending editor of the International Numishata Orientalia, for the constant 
aid he has afforded me, notwithstanding his own important and absorbing pursuits, 
not only in the shape of frequent advice and annotations, but in the arrangement and 
description of the plates, which are almost entirely his work. I have also to tliank 
General G. G. Fearse, C. B.^ for his liberality in placing the contents of his own 
valuable collection at my free disposal, and for the ready assistance he has afforded 
me in arranging my own specimens when I was unable to do so from the failure of 
my sight and on all other occasions when I consulted him ; Dr. Codrington and 
Mr. J. GiBBS for similar contributions of the early coins of Western India; and 

■ 

Mr. P. Bamaswahi Bajxt, Professor of Tamil in London University, for his readings 
of the legends on the Pandyan coins. Nor must I omit to acknowledge the aid 
I have received from my old Tamil instructor, Samuel Pillat, late of the Vepery 
Mission, Madras. 

I have interchanged frequent communications with Bishop Caldwell while in 
England, with Dr. Gundert of Calw in Wurtemberg, and Dr. Bost of the India 
Office Library, to all of whom I must now express my grateful thanks. Colonel Ytjle 
has kindly undertaken to superintend the correction of the map. 



WALTEB ELLIOT. 

WoLFBLBB, Hawick N.B., yovemher 15, 1884. 
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ALPHABETS OF SOTJTHERN INDIA. 

k kh g gh ng eh ehh J jh n f fh d 4h 9 i th d dh n p ph hhhmyrll^h 

A80KA, B.C. 260 flA L, d(b g l'"h(Ol'iIA0>alb b Dr^8JLl-J ili" 

SANSKRIT. ^^^ ^ V^^ ^ q^Z7H| 1J lir^^^^^^ ^ ^H^^TW ^ f 

TAMIL e ni «p (55 *- <500r 5 ^ ^ 

MALAYAUM. A 6LJ CO ^^rll 6^ £Ll JlSO 82 rOVjJ 6^^ S O CU> C\a9 6^0 (B) LO S OJ CO Q-i OjO 60J S (2 CO) <0 ai QJ OD 

CARNATA. fTiDTr'^^f'S'lf'c t3$ W^Zf^T f^r'zp'Tr^lBrr"'?^ o SSS'<35o 5" • ^ S' T^ 

8 9 ih hth I r r m d i i u ii r^ f^ Iri iri i at au an ah 

A80KA,B.C.260 rli H H" / L "L > > M 

SANSKRIT. «ir^^ ir^Tt^^^"^^^^ ^^ iftil^: 

TAMIL erO €1^ C€^ Q\ % ® ^' ^ g6TT 6T 6J gQ ^ ^ ^CTT 

MALAYAUM. OrO C/d <£kl «BBl ^ O \P Cm CS^Q ^ ofDo ^ ^^ 8 8 6«^ 6^ <W) 6)<^ d) 6)<!) (6^0 <S^o 

TELU6U. -p ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -^ ^ ^ txx> %xxr^ <2 ^ d O 2« i« ?r 

CARNATA. 7rt'< ft^e-rj-^^^^XX) «OD"» ^ Q o Z, ii IT 



" The following comparatiTe yiew of the DeTan&gaii and the Tamil alphabets exhibits the zelations which the one bean to 
the other" (Caldwell, Draridian Grammar, page 13). 

YoWBLflb 

Sanskrit: a,d: t, i: u, it: Pi r^: Ir*' —^: ai: — rf; ok: n: h. 
Tamil: a^d: 1, i: 11, i: ; — .• e, i: $i: Oy 6: ak: — : h, 

CoirsoNANTa. 
Gattnrals, Sanskrit: h^ kh: g, gh: ng. Dentals, Sanskrit: <, th: d, dh: m. 

Tamil: *, — ; — ,— ; ng. Tamil: t, —: — , — ." n. 

Palatals, Sanskrit: ch, ehh: j\Jh: n. Labials, Sanskrit: p, ph: i, bh: m. 

Tamil: eh, — ;— , — : n. Tamil: p, — : — , — : m. 

lingoals, Sanskrit : f, t^: 4^ 4^' ^ SemiTOwels Sanskrit : y, r, /, v. 

Tamil: f, — ; — , — : 9. Tamil: y, r, /, 9; r, /, ». 

Sibilants and Aspirate, Sanskrit : f (or i), th, «, h, 

Tamil : — 



k 
^ 



Till 

METHODS OF TRANSLITERATION vuggeUed by different authorities, for the purpose of reproducing IN ROMAN TYPE, 
THE CRITICAL EQUIVALENTS OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABETS, with the compromise suggested for 

THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA.— (Cola. 8, 9.) 
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The dxaerxtieaX iots may be omitted at option, but preferentially where the original text aeeompanies the romanized version. 

No. 1.— Persian Grammar. London, 1828. No. 2.~London, 1841, No. 6.— Hebrew and Ghaldee Lexicon. London, 1867. 

No. 3.— Persian Dictionary. London, 1862. No. 7.— Arabic Lexicon. London, 1863-74. 

No. 4.— Grammaire Persane. Paris, 1862. No. 8.— The International Numismata Orientalia— Persian, etc. 

No. 5.^Arabic Grammar. London, 1874-75. No. d.-^The IntematUmal Numiemata Orientalia^AiMc. 
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COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 



INTEODUCTIOK 

The part of India to which the following Section of the International Numismata 
Orientalia refers is that lying to the south of the Narbadd (Narm&da) river, and the 
Vindhya Mountains, now. known as the Dakhan, to distinguish it from Hindustan proper, 
a term which, in its restricted sense, is confined to Northern India. Between them lies 
an extensiye tract of hill and forest, the Highlands of Central India, which forms not only 
a geographical, but also an ethnographical boundary, separating the Aryan from the Dravidian 
races. The latter, although not the first occupants of the land, preceded the Aryans. They 
appear to haye arrived by successive immigrations from their Trans-Him&layan seats, driving 
out or enslaving the aboriginal inhabitants, and each new swarm pushing the preceding arrivals 
onwards imtil they settled into their several localities, where they now form the Tamilian, 
Canarese, Telugu, and other communities. In the course of these displacements, some, unable 
to find a resting-place in the plains, betook themselves to the Highland region, where they have , 
preserved their primitive character in feature, language, and manners, with little change.^ 

Before being restricted to their present limits, the Dravidians, as may be inferred from 
scattered communities of their race still subsisting in the Sub-Him&layan region, the R&jmahal 
Hills, etc., appear to have been spread over Northern India, whence they were ejected by 
another race of intruders from the north-west. The Aryans, after establishing themselves in 
the Punjab, eventually became the predominant power in the Oangetic valley, but they do not 
appear to have crossed the Vindhyan barrier in force, or to have gained a permanent footing 
in the Dakhan.' This did not hinder them from maintaining a friendly intercourse with their 
southern neighbours. When the traditionary Agastya, overcoming the obstacles interposed by the 
mountainous regions, penetrated into the south,' he found a people enjoying advanced institutions 



^ They are comprehended under the general Sanscrit term of 
DakshindpathajamanaSf of whom a list is given in Wilson's San- 
scrit Dictionary, iub voce, p. 395. The only one of these now f onnd 
existing, under the names therein given, as an independent clan, 
are the S&varas, who dccnpy a district to the west of Ganjam. 
To these may he added the Khonds, Gon^, Bhils, Santals, and 
other rude tribes. 

* The Sanscrit word Dakihina (vulgo dekhan) signifies ripht 
as distinguished from left. The Aryans, coming from the west, 

ELLIOT 



applied this term to the country on their right hand, which thus 
became synonymous with §ouih. In like manner the country 
before {pdrva) then became pkrba, and puralt — easi\ and the 
inhabitants j?6r&ya« or easterns. Another word for east, prdehi, 
supplied the Greeks with their name of Jhratii for the people of 
the Gangetic valley. 

> Hence the additional name or title given to him of Yindya* 
Euta, Yindhya-humbler. Wilson, Diet. p. 773. 



KUHISMATA OEIENTALIA. 



and a literature of their own, which enabled them to appreciate the elegance of the Sanscrit 
language, and to profit by the Aryan learning, of which it was the depositary. At the same 
time they imparted, not unacceptably, to their visitors, all that they knew themselves.^ Nor 
did the mutual advantage of these new relations end here. Thenceforward Sanscrit continued 
to be sedulously cultivated in conjunction with native literature, and in after-ages, when the 
existence of the former was imperilled by the wars and political convulsions that overwhelmed 
its original seat, it not only found an asylum in the South,^ but was transmitted in its most 
approved condition to modem times.' But although the Dravidians were not the earliest settlers, 
and although they have not been exempt, and that in no small degree, from external influences, it 
is from them that the civilized part of the Dakhan derives its characteristic features in language 
and institutions. Among the latter may especially be noticed its monetary system, and the coins 
in which it is expressed. These occur in great variety in all parts of the country, according to 
the range of the dynasties from which they originated. But here a preliminary difficulty 
at once presents itself. The history of these Powers has never been written. Nor is this alL 
In some instances the territorial names of the countries over which they reigned have been 
changed and their limits altered. The sites of some of their capitals are imknown, or are 
only recognized by inscriptions (fortimately not rare), and by the coins found among their ruins. 
Even these, when discovered, are too often without legends or dates, by which they can be 
assigned to their proper authors. The principal and most important of the states of the Dakhan 
arose in the northern part of the country, the physical character of which was favourable to 
their territorial aggrandizement. The natural aspects of the southern districts, on the other 
hand, kept the people distinct from their northern neighbours, and their relations were confined 
in a great measure to transactions among themselves. The most remarkable feature of North 
Dakhan is an extensive table-land rising on the north from the Yalley of the Tapti, and 
bounded on the west by the Sahy&dri Mountains. Most of our maps exhibit well-defined ranges 



^ That DraTidian literature had heen highly cultiyated hjnatiTe 
students at an early period cannot he disputed. But the pre- 
ference of European scholars for the study of Sanscrit has kept 
its merits too much in the shade, although it has not been possible 
to ignore them altogether. Professor Max Miiller admits that 
there are grounds for believing that the Taitiiriya or Black 
Tajur Veda had been studied and annotated by the non-Aryans 
of Dr&Tida, from which he draws a gratuitous inference adverse 
to its antiquity (Sans. Lit. 2nd ed. p. 334) ; and he refers to 
Dr. Weber's notice of a northern pandit quoting with respect 
the comments of LAkshii^tyaa on Vedic subjects. According to 
Bumell, the science of grammar {vydkara^) was cultivated in 
the south from a very early period, not as derived from Sanscrit, 
but as communicated from a divine source, in other words, as 
being of indigenous origin (Aindra Gram., 1876, pp. 5, 15, 63, 
66, 67|etc.). It has further been held that the Sanscrit phonetic 
system was derived (in part at least) from the south, and that the 
original Aryan alphabet was *' superseded by the more exact and 
appropriate system of the south *' (£. Thomas, in Prinsep's Essays, 
vol. ii. p. 50 ; and Dynasty of the Guptas, p. 81, note), and 
certainly the harsh sounds of the cerebral consonants agree 



better with the rugged tones of the Turanian dialects than with 
the polished utterance of the Aryan tongues. Dr. Gundert has 
pointed out the not inconsiderable number of Dravidian roots 
adopted into Sanscrit, a fact persistently ignored by northern 
pandits (Zeit. Morg. Gesch. vol. xxiii. p. 517), to which Dr. 
Caldwell adds his testimony in the Second Edition of his Com- 
parative Grammar, p. 454, et teq, * 

* '* It must never be forgotten," Bumell observes, ** that under 
the barbarian kings of Southern India . . . Sanskrit literature 
flourished more than it perhaps had ever* done before, and that 
not only did this foreign civilization reduce Southern India to 
order, but even extended thence to the Malay Archipelago.*' 
And he adds, in a note, that the Javanese civilization was derived 
from Kalinga, and from Southern rather than Northern India. 
— Preface, Bumell's VamQabrahmana of the Sama Veda, p. xxxix. 

' Several of the standard texts have been edited with much 
acceptance by southern scholars, and the most approved commen- 
taries on the Yedas were the work of the celebrated minister of 
Vijayahagar, the last notable Hindu kingdom of the south. 
Bumell's Aindra Gram. 1875, pp. 5, 15, 53, 67, etc. ; Sir W. 
Jones on Yaivaswata, As. Bes. voL i. p. 230, Svo. edition. 



GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF S. INDIA. S 

of bills on the norths the east, and the south, but they are not really continuous like those on 
the west. On these three sides the plateau is defined by an abrupt slope or scarp, rising 
occasionally into detached groups of hills and rocky ridges unconnected with each other/ 
but, sometimes, as at £amb&kam-drtig, Nagari-nose, and other places, attaining a considerable 
height. The eastern limit stretches in a southerly direction as far as Yenkatagiri and Tripati, 
whence it slopes towards the south-west until it meets the Sahy&dri chain at the place where 
it is broken by the remarkable gap, P&lgh&t. These natural limits are pierced by passes 
called gh&ts, through which the roads are carried that afford access from the low country 
(or Pdyan-ghAt) to the upper plateau (or Bdld-ghdt). Hence the boundary-lines have 
receiyed the names of the northern, eastern, and southern gh&ts. It was on this elevated 
table-land of £untala, as it was originally called, that the principal Hindu kingdoms 
known to us were established on the subjugation of the aboriginal settlers. Here, for about 
fourteen or fifteen centuries^ the Andhras, the Chalukyas, the Y&davas, and other dynasties 
ruled, until the Mahommedan conquest swept over the land, and continued in the ascendant. 
With the destruction of Hindu States the name of £untala fell into disuse, and was 
replaced by three principal territorial designations, viz. Mah&r&shtra, Kamataka, and Andhra, 
derived from the languages spoken by the inhabitants. A line drawn from the city of 
Bidar to Sad&shivgarh on the Malabar coast, curving first somewhat to the north, and then 
pursuing a south-west course, marks approximately the division between the Mah&ratta and 
the Canarese inhabitants. A second line, carried nearly due South from the same point, 
a little west of Nandidrug, Adw&ni, and Kol&r, separates the Telugu-speaking people of 
Andhra from the Kamatak, a term which by a strange perversion has been transferred 
to the Tamil coimtry, now known as the modem Camatic. Of the maritime country 
on either side of £untala,' the £onkan on the west has generally followed the fortunes 
of the dominant power above the gh&ts. The corresponding strip on the east side 
consisted of two provinces, Kalinga, reaching from the Mah&nadi to the God&vari, was the 
first settlement of the Andhras, and Vengi, which, extending from the Gt)d&vari to Nellore, • 
belonged to the Fallavas, an aboriginal or very early race, subjugated by the Chalukyas, 
first in the table-land, and afterwards in Yengi. Both fell under the sway of the Chalukyas 
of R&jamahendri; and the name of Yengi, like that of Kuntala, became obsolete, while 
Kalinga still retains its name, although it is now rarely used. Subsequently it was added 
to the kingdom of Orissa. The rest of the Dakhan, from Nellore and the gh&ts to the 
sea, is the ancient Dr&vida-d^sam, the land of the Tamilians, the typical as well as the 
oldest section (certainly in India) of the Dravidian family. From time immemorial it 
has been known as the coimtry of the Chola Ch^ra and F&^dyan princes,, dynastic titles 
assumed by different families which have successively risen to eminence. The northern 

1 Manual of Geology of India, 1S79, vol. i. p. iy, introdnction. proper ; 5. Kar&taha ; 6: Yaralaita ; 7. Barbara. But the lists 

' The Konkanas generally (Saptakonkana) were — 1. K^la ; yary, and some show Kuva and Mnshika, as the two most 

2. Tula or Tolnnga ; 8. Ooa or Goya r&shtra ; 4. Konkana * sontherly districts, hut they are, in fact, snbdiyinons of £6ra|a. 
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portion, or Cliolamandalam,^ extended from the K&veri to the F&l&r, to which was added 
by the conquest of the Kurumbam&du the district of Tondamandalam, as it was thenceforth 
called. From the K&veri to Cape Comorin, Pandya mandalam, and the Chera country 
comprised all the territory westward to the sea; but on the dismemberment of the latter, 
then the most powerful of the three, in the fourth century, its eastern portions were formed 
into two minor states, Seralum or Ch^ra proper, the capital of which was Talk&d and 
Kongau&du, the chief city of which was Karur (Caroor), near the F&lgh&t ; while the 
western districts on the sea-coasts became known as Kerala, now constituting the kingdom 
of Trayancore. 

The following is a tabular statement of the principal dynasties of the Dakhan, the coins 
of which may be expected to be identified. 

A. — ^HiNDu Dynasties of South India. 

I. The Andhras of Kuntala. 

II. The Pallavas of B&d&mi, Vengi, and Kanchi. 

III. The Kadambas of K^raja. 

IV. The Chalukyas of Zuntala. 489-1189 a.d. 

V. The Chalukyas of R&jamahendri and Vengi. 605-818-20. 
VI. The Chola-Chalukyas. 820-1160? a.d. 

VII. The R&thors or Rattas of M&nyakh^ta (M&lkhed). 660-972. 
VIII. The Kalachuris of Kaly&n. 1128-1183. 
IX. The Yidayas of Devagiri (Daulat&bid). 1187-1311. 
X. The Y&dava Hoysala Ball&U of Dwarisamudra or Hal&bidu. 1047-1310. 
XI. The Kak&tlyas of Anumakonda, or Orugal (Wora^gal). 
XII. The Cholas \ 

XIII. The Ch^ras > of Dr&vida-d^sam. 

XIV. The Pandyas ) 
XV. The Pandya-Cholas. 

XVI. The Kongu, or Oanga Ch^ras. 

XVII. The Y&davas of Vijayanagar, Bijanagar, or Anagundi. 1334. 
XVIII. The Yfidayas of Maisur. 

This list does not include two minor dynasties, viz. the Sil&h&ras of Kolh&pur and the 
Vema Reddis of Kondavidu, of which few details were forthcoming. 

^ The transliteration of this name causes mnch perplexity, The initial is prononnced sometimes as «, sometimes as eh. 

owing to the pectdiar Knmd of the TamU letter Lp, which has ^'^'^ "^^ «»« "^ra. jdla, ch6.1a, ch6r« mandalam of different 

* , , , . . . «« , . , J .. , wntera. The early Porta&iiese and Dntch Toyafers always irrote 

been rendered by /, r. j. th. There being alieady two r. and choiamandala and Choramandel, and as the former, like the 

two r's, Be«!hi de-snbes it as another z, formed by pressmg the ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ prononnce the ch hard, the modem Coromandel is 

tip of the tongue to the «treme back of the palate, producuig a ^^y accounted for.-Caldwell, Comp, Oram. pp. 28, 29. 
sound, which, m despair, he compares voce vUula nuUr$m voeantet. 
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B. — The Mahommedan Kings of the Dakhan. 

I. The B&hmanies of Kabburga. 1347-1525. 
II. The Adil Sh&his of Bijapur. 1489-1660. 

III. The Nizam Sh&his of Ahmadnagar. 1490-1607. 

IV. The Zutb Sh&his of Golconda. 1512-1671. 
V. The Ism&il Shfihia of Elichpur. 1484-1568. 

VI. The Berad Sh&his of Bidar. 1492-1669. 
VII. The F&ruki of Kandesh. 1379-1396. 
VIII. The GhoriP of Malwa and Mandu (Capital Dh&r). 1387-1568. 

The coinage of these Mahommedan princes does not enter into the scope of our present paper. 

Of all these dynasties, long enduring and widely ruling, as some of them were, we possess 
numismatic examples in aj^reciable numbers of the Andhra, Glialukyay and Bijanagar princes 
only in North Dakhan. Those of T>r&yida are more numerous, although examples of the earlier 
princes are still scanty. 

Coins of the Mahommedan rulers are also rare, but are known to exist in larger numbers 
in private hands, and may hereafter possibly be fully illustrated. 

During the last two centuries many local goyemors, Zamind&rs, Poligars (P&layakars), 
and district chiefs,^ taking advantage of the weakness of the paramount power, assumed the 
right of issuing money coined by themselves, and thus have flooded the country with gold, 
silver, and copper in endless variety, the later issues becoming more aud more degraded, till 
all resemblance to the type from which they })rofessed to be derived was lost. 

It thus happens that of the great number of uncurrent coins which are constantly 
discovered, very few are worth the attention of the nimiismatist. Specimens of value for their 
rarity, or the light they throw on the past, are doubtless not of unfrequent occurrence, but 
they seldom find their way into the cabinet of the collector. Gold and silver pieces are 
speedily converted into jewels. The copper, of which vast quantities are collected by itinerant 
pedlars, are sold as old metal, and amongst the heaps of these, which have been occasionally 
inspected, it requires a practised eye and much patience to select a piece worth preserving 
from the mass of dirt and verdigris with which they are associated. 

The prizes that have occasionally rewarded such quests show what may be expected when 
more have been rescued from the goldsmith's crucible and the brazier's melting-pot. 

1 Sach were the R&jas of Sunda, the Bedar chiefs of Shorapor, and Bednor or Nagar, the Red^is of Condavir, the Poligars 
of the Ceded Districts (Ball&ri and Kadapa), the Zamindars of Kamnad and Shevaganga, the Nawahs of Sayanor, Oinji, 
and Eadapa, the Nayaks of Tan j ore, Tricbinapali^ and Madura, etc. 
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Of sucli as have hitherto escaped that fate, a few are preserved in museums, where they 
haye excited little attention. More hare passed into priyate hands and been dispersed.^ Few 
have been hitherto published.^ 

The series now to be described consists of a Collection formed in India during several 
years, from 1825 to 1859, supplemented by a few examples communicated by the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and such as could be found in the British and Indian 
Museums, and a few in private cabinets. They are arranged in three Classes : — 

A. — Die Coins of lead, copper, and mixed metal, found in the north of Kuntala, especially 
in the Deltas of the God&vari and Krishna. 

B. — Coins of Dr&vida, and the Western coast, exhibiting the progress of the normal native 
currency, from the prehistoric purdna (described by Mr. Thomas in Vol. I. p. 52) 
to the artistic issues of the Yijayanagar mint. 

0. — Coins of Eastern Dr&vida and Coromandel, imitated apparently from a northern type, 
intermingling by degrees with those of Class II., and becoming gradually degraded 
till they exhibit the scarcely recognizable symbols *of the latest native coinage. 



^ Proi H. H. Wilson, As, Bes. toI. zvii. p. 659. 

' The following list contains all with which I am acqnainted : 
I. A single plate in Marsden's Nomis. Or. 1823-6. 

II. A single plate. No. civ. in More*s Hindu Pantheon, 1828. 

III. A nominal list of Col. Mackenzie's Collection, without 
figores or description, and comprising 66 gold coins, 
33 silver, 47 copper, and a few lead types, of which a 
few are described in the next (Wilson's Cat. ii. ccxz. 
1828). 

IT. Select coins from originals and drawings in possession of 



the As. Soc. by H. H. Wilson, with figures. As. Bes. 
vol. xrii. 1832, plates iv. and t. 
y. Incidental notices of single coins, by James Prinsep, in 

Jour. As. Soc. Bengal. 
YI. Numismatic Gleanings. Madras Jour. lit. and Sc. toIs. 

xix. or zx. O.B. or toIs. iii. and iv. k.s. 1867-9. 
VII. Occasional notice in J.B.A.S. Bombay, from 1844 to 
1870. 
Till. Occasional mention in Proceedings J.A.S.B., and 
IX. In Indian Antiquary. 



COINS OF THE ANBHEA DYNASIT. 



A.-NOETHEEN DIE COINS. 



SECTION I. 



ANDHEA8. 

The first class contains the earliest die-struck coins.^ They belong chiefly to the Andhra 
dynasty, of which both the era and the original seat are involved in much obscurity. It is 
certain that the princes of this race were established in the Valley of the Krishna and the 
Delta of the God&vari about the beginning of the Christian era, whence they extended their 
sway across the Tablcrland to the opposite coast, and as far north as Bombay and Nasik. But 
they are also stated to have flourished previously on the banks of the Ganges, and the evidence 
in support of this assertion requires to be carefully examined in virtue of its bearing on the 
character and description of their coins. The materials available for this purpose are : — 

I. The Lists of Hindu kings found in the Pur&nas. 
II. Statements 'in the works of Greek and Eoman writers. 
III. Contemporary historians. 

IV. The Coins themselves. 

I. The historical part of the purdnaa professes to givQ the succession of all the princes 
who have ruled over India from the beginning. The earlier portion, relating to the avowed 
past, closes with the Great War,, and is purely mythical. The rest purports to be a prophetic 
narrative of what will take place subsequent to that event. This part begins by stating that 
seven dynasties will reign over the kingdom of Magadha, of which the last and the longest is 
that of the Andhras. The fourth is the well-known race of the Mauryas, the epoch of which 
has been fixed by the identification of its founder Chandragupta with the Sandracottus or 
Sandracoptas, who was the ally of Seleucus Nicator. An approximate date is thus obtained 
from which to calculate the era of those that follow. 

The results so obtained, as will be seen hereafter, do not synchronize with calculations 
based on other more reliable data, and there is also reason for discrediting the list of princes 
as they stand in the several purdnaa on account of the irreconcilable differences they exhibit, 
as may be seen by the accompanying comparative tabular statement. 

* 

^ IncL Ant. yoI. ii. p. 61. 
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From this Table it will be seen that none of the lists agree absolutely with each other, 
either as to the succession of the names, or in the specified duration of the reigns. Neither 
do any of them establish conclusiyely that the dynasty contained thirty princes, nor that it 
lasted for the fixed period of 456 or 460 years. One name may probably have dropped out 
of the Matsya list, which if recovered would easily make up the full nominal tale. 

Although such discrepancies and omissions in these lists militate generally against their 
reception as reliable authorities,^ it must be remembered that they relate to matters of remote 
antiquity, that they probably were compiled at a comparatively recent period from older 
documents, which have perished, and that they have suffered equally from errors of tran- 
scription, the omission, displacement, and misreading of names and figures, to which MSS. 
on perishable materials like bark and palm-leaves are especially liable. Nor should a fertile 
source of confusion be overlooked in the practice, so frequent among Indian princes, of taking 
different titular designations during the course of their careers and assuming corresponding 
vernacular titles, by one or other of which they were subsequently distinguished during and 
after their own lifetimes.^ 

Allowance being made for these drawbacks, the lists exhibit a certain congruity in 
themselves, the average duration of reigns is nowhere in excess of probability, whilst they 
receive occasional confirmation from independent sources.' 

II. Of this nature is the support derived from the works of Classical writers. 
These rest mainly on the statements of Megasthenes, who, about the year 295 B.C., was sent by 
Seleucus Nicator as ambassador to Chandragupta, Emperor of the Prasii, at whose Court, in 
the City of Palibothra, he resided for a considerable time. Unfortunately his work, ra *IvBiKd, 
is lost, and his narrations are only known from fragments embodied in the writings of others. 
These have been diligently collected, and critically arranged by Schwanbach. Among 
them is found the oft- quoted extract, from the elder Pliny (vi. 17, 19), in which he refers 
to the Andhrsd. In describing the lower course of the Ganges, he adverts to the 



1 Of the eighteen purdnaa, fonr only contain dynastic liflts, 
representing all the indigenous history of which the Hindus can 
boast. These are : — 

The Matsya. 

The Vishnu. 

The Bh&gayata, and 

The Vliyu. 
In these the events of the past are told in the form of dialogue, 
up to the close of the Great War of the Mah&hh&rata. The 
narrator then assumes a prophetic style, and foretells the succes- 
sion of princes who are to rule in the future. The dates of these 
compositions are unknown, but the best critics consider that in 
their present form they cannot lay claim to high antiquity. 
Colonel Wilford pronounced them to be modem compilations 
from valuable materials no longer in existence (As. Res. y. 244. 
Byo. ed.). In which he has been followed by M. Bumouf, the 
translator of the Bh&gavata ; by Prof. Wilson, who has made 
the Vishnu accessible in an English Version, and by Colebrooke. 



According to these authorities, the purdntu date approximately, 
some from the ninth or tenth century, and others as late as the 
sixteenth or seventeenth. The Vishnu is assigned to the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and the author of the Bh&gavata is said to 
have lived at the Court of the Ballala king of Devagiri, in the 
thirteenth century [eirea a.d. 1210-20]. Bumouf, vol. i. pref. 
Ivii-viii and xcviii ; Wilson, pref. 1-li, and pataim^ Colebrooke*s 
Essays, vol. i. p. 93. On the other hand. Col. Vans Kennedy 
thinks they were written in their present form at a very early 
period, and hence from their great age are called purdnat. 
Mr. E. B. Powell, Principal of the Madras University, from the 
internal evidence of astronomical facts, contained in the Vishnu 
Pur&na, assigns to it an origin west of the Indus. Madras 
Joumal Lit. and Science, vol. xvii. p. 1. 

> As. Res. vol. ix. p. 133, Svo ; Cunningham, Bhilsa Tope, 
pp. 92-93, also 108-109. 

» Prof. H. H. Wilson, Preface to Yisbnu Pur&na, vol. 
i. p. cviii. 
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BrachinansB,^ ^'a general name for many races, among whom are the Maccocalingad. . . The 
[people called] Calingse are those nearest the sea/' above or beyond whom certain others are 
particularized. Then he adds, " The end of that tract is the Ganges. . ." Eetuming to the 
river, he continues, "The last part of its course is through the country of the Gangarides 
Calingas ; the country is called Parthalis. Seventy thousand infantry, a [a numeral' probably 
omitted] thousand cavalry, and seven hundred elephants fully equipped for war serve as guards 
to the king. . . There is an island in the Ganges of great extent, inhabited by a single 
tribe called Modogalinga.'' After whom he names some others, and continues, "Whose king 
possesses an army of 50,000 foot, 3000 horse, and 400 elephants . . . but a still more 
powerful people are the Andarae, who have many villages, thirty fortified and walled towns, and 
their king has a standing army of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 (P) cavalry, and 1000 elephants.** 

From these statements it would appear that the valley of the Ganges, on both sides of 
the river, from the frontier of Magadha to the sea, was possessed, in the third century B.C., 
by the Kalingse and the And&rse, the former consisting (apparently) of three distinct 
communities, inhabiting different but contiguous localities. Ptolemy, writing in the middle of 
the second century a.d., does not specify the Andarae, but in his lists of names in India 
beyond the Ganges,^ he makes mention of Triglypton regia, and in the notes on the map 
of the tract in which it is placed, he gives the duration of the day and the distance from 
Alexandria of TriHngum,' both uames being placed together on the map, as if they were 
one and the same people, on the east side of the river, and near the shore of the Gangetic 
Gulf, from which they are separated by the Cirradae (Kiratas). This is nearly the position 
assigned to the Andre-Indi, in the Peutingerian Tables,^ except that the latter are closer to 
the left bank of the Ganges, and between it and the Catabeda, or Calincius River, which 
Ptolemy makes to intervene between the Trilinga regia and the Ganges. It may therefore be 
inferred that the ancient geographers considered the Andhras and Kalingas to be cognate 
races, and assigned to them a northern habitat, two centuries before the Christian era. This 



* . . Hnltommqae gentium cognomen Brachmanas, qnoram 
HaccocalingsB. . . Gentes CalingSB proximi mari, etc. . . . 
finisqne ejus tractus est Ganges. . . noYissimlt gente Gan- 
garidum Calingarum ; regio Parthalis Tocatur. Begi LXX. 
MilL peditnm, eqnites mille, elephanti D.CC. in procinctu 
belloram excubant. . . . Insula in Gange est magnsB ampli- 
tudinis gentem continens unam, Modogalingam nomine. Ultra siti 
snnty etc. Bex horum peditom L. mill, eqnitum III. null, 
elephantos CCCC. in amus habet. Validior deinde gens Andarae, 
plnrimis vicis, XXX. oppidis, quae muris torribusque muniuntur, 
regi preebet peditom C. mill, equitam II. mill, elephantos 
mill. etc. — Schwanbach, p. 161-163 ; Plin. Lib. tI. cap. xyii. 
xix. Elz. 1636. 

Megasthenes is really, the only reliable authority on ancient 
India who speaks from personal knowledge. At the Court of 
Sybartes, Satrap of Arachosia, he had abeady become familiar 
with Eastern affairs, and he traversed the whole country in his 
journey from Philadelphia to Magadha, where, he had ample time 
and opportunity for inquiry and observation. His veracity, it is 



true, has been impeached by Strabo, Eratosthenes, Diodorus, and 
others, not one of whom had seen India; but Arrian is of a 
contrary opinion, and the indefatigable compiler Pliny, in the 
above passage, quotes his statements without question. In 
defending his accuracy Schwanbach rightly distinguishes between 
his statements as an eye-witness and those derived from native 
informants. Some of those for which he has been most vituperated 
are now proved to be well founded. The wild men who could 
not be brought to Sandracottus, because they would have died 
of starvation, whose heels were upturned, and toes bent back, are 
exactly the wolf-children of Oudh described by Col. Sleeman ; 
and the monstrous snakes that swallowed deer were pythons, 
which are well known to do so (see Beport Brit. Assoc. 1870, 
part ii. p. 115 ; see, too, H. H. Wilson, Notes on Ctesias, 
p. 20, and note to Lieut. Wilcox's Journey, As. Res. vol. xxii. 
p. 456). ^ Lib. vii. cap. ii. p. 178. 

' Lib. viii. tab. xi. p. 211. Mercator in his notes on the map 
writes the name ** Triglyphon," p. 28. 

* Segmentum, viii. 
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may explain the origin of a term which occurs in seyeral inscriptions of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, in which the R&jas of Chedi are styled " Lords of Tri-Kalinga *' ^ — a name 
which Professor Kem^ has found in the purdnasj and which General Cunningham' connects 
with the names in Pliny, pointing out that the Mah&bharata refers to the Andhras three 
times, on each occasion in conjunction with different peoples. The Sanscrit term Tri-Ealinga 
may therefore be taken as representing the three separate communities into which the 
Kalingas were divided. Moreover, the Dravidian equivalent of the three Kalingas is found 
in one of the names employed by Pliny, viz. that of the local Modu-Galingas.^ 

The use of the name of Tri-Kalinga did not cease with the departure of the Andhra- 
Kalingas from BengaL Wilford^ in his essay on the Kings of Magadha identified the 
Sri Karna Deva of a copper grant found at Benares in 1801, where he is styled "Lord of 
Tri-Kalinga" with the old.Andhra dynasty. That document, as well as several others in which 
the same title occurs, has now rightly been assigned to the Hai-haya or Kalachuri dynasty 
of Chedi in Malwa. In the last of these,® the name of Karna occurs three times. 
The history of the Chedi dynasty has been investigated by Prof. FitzEdward Hall, and 
also by General Cunningham in volume ix. of his Arch. Reports, pp. 99, ei aeq. The symbol 
on the seals'^ attached to their grants is the gt/^i-Buddhist emblem of elephants, pouring 
libations over a seated goddess, hence called Gaji Lakshmi, often found carved on the 
lintels of ancient temples. Coins with this device have been found in the valley of the Krishna.^ 
It also occurs on CQins of the Bactrian King Azes, of much earlier date. 

III. Of the third class of evidence, that of Contemporary Inscriptions, the earliest example 
hitherto met with is in the celebrated edicts of Asoka. The sixteenth tablet of the version at 
Sh&hb&zgarhi, in the Tusufzai country, contain^ a list of contemporary potentates, including 
the names of Alexander, Antiochus, etc., followed by an enumeration of the best known 
Indian kingdoms, the last two being the Andhras and PulindaSf proving that the former of 
these nationalities was recognized as a substantive power by the greatest monarch of his 
time, who reigned B.C. 259 to b.c. 235.^ 

1 J.A.S.B. vol. Tiii. p. 485. 

* Wilion's Yifllma Parana, toI. ii. pp. 132, 156, 166, 187. 
In all these the KaUngas aie classed with Northern tribes and 
places ; as Magadha, the M&las of M&lbh6m or Midnapor, the 
Angas or Vangas of Eastern Bengal and Bhagalpur, to the 
Kir&tas, who are placed next the Andari and Trilingas in the 
PtolemsBic and Peutingeri Maps. Much reliance, however, 
cannot be placed on the strings of names. 

* Anct. Geogr. p. 519. 

* Mudu =** three *' in Telnga and Galinga — ^initial k becoming 
^ in the middle of a Dravidian word (Caldwell, p. 32). Tri 
Kalinga by an obvious ellipse may easily pass colloquially into 
Trilinga, a form from which native grammarians have deduced 
the modem name of the Telugu dialect. 

The late F. W. Ellis in his essay on the Telugu language 
quotes the Andhra Dlpika, a standard lexicon, which, in giving 
examples of the rhetorical figure tadbhavaf cites among others 
the following : — 



Sanscbit. 


Paibacui. 


DrATIDIAN by TADBHATA8. 


Trilingah _ 


Telingo 


( Telungu. 
1 Telugu. 
f Tenugu. 



See also Bumell, South Ind. Paleo.', 1st ed. p. 20, note 1. 
' As. Res. vol. ix. p. 104, 8vo. ed. 

• J.A.S.B. vol. XXX. pp. 317-336 ; see also vol. viii. pp. 354, 
481, and Oriental Amer. Joum. vol. vi. p. 516. 

' Wilford, As. Res. vol. ix. pp. 104-108 ; Beng. Joum. 
vol. viii. p. 354, Plate. 

• Num. Gl. 23 ; Madras Joum. vol. iii. n.s. pi. x. fig. 68. 

• Cunningham^ Arch. Rep. v. 20. 
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On the soutli gate of tlie S&nclii Tope, a memorial of an offering made by Ananda, son 
of V&sishthd/ in the reign of S&takarni, has been found by Gen. Cunningham, who attributes 
it to a younger son of Oautamiputra. 

But the most interesting of the Northern inscriptions is engraved on a rock at Gim&r in 
K&thi&w&d, to commemorate the repair of a tank, the dam of which had been breached by a 
flood. Originally constructed in the time of the Mauryan kings, it was now restored by order 
of Rudra D&man, the Kshatrapa (or Satrap) ruler of Gujar&t, in the year 72 (P), who is stated, 
inter alia, to have *^ obtained glory, because he did not destroy (the) o&takarni. Lord of the 
South (Dakshin&pati), on account of their relationship, although he had twice conquered him." 
The era of the so-called S&h dynasty, to which Eudra Daman belonged, being still undetermined, 
the Andhra king referred to cannot be identified.^ 

As was to be expected, inscriptions become more frequent in the Dakhan. The rocky 
hills around Nasik, Jun&r, E&rli, etc., in the Puna district, contain numerous Buddhist 
cave- temples, on the walls of which the names of their founders and the particulars of their 
gifts are engraved, but only a few contain matter of historical interest. Those at Nasik have 
been carefully copied and translated, and one of the longest among them records the grant 
of a village by "the Great Queen Gautami," in "the nineteenth year of her grandson, Sri 
Fudumayi Y&sisthiputra." She is described as "a daughter of royal sages, the mother of 
(the) S&takannLi Gautamiputra (who was) the destreyer of the S&kas, Y&vanas, and Falhavas, 
. . . who exterminated the race [ransu] of Khag&ratha, and established the glory of the 
»&tav&hana family [^kuki], etc. She, the Great Queen, the mother of the Great King, and 
grandmother of the Great King, in the nineteenth year of Sri Pudumayi, bestows," etc. 
And this is followed by a later decree of Sri Pudumayi himself, here styled "the Lord of 
Navanara," in which he modifies the preceding acts of "the Lord of Dhanakata" (his father), 
at whose instance the village had originally been given. 

In the same cave a further edict records the gift of two pieces of land, the one conferred 
by (the) §&takarni Gautamiputra, the Lord of Dhanakakat& himself, the other by his Queen 
Vdsi8thi.» 

The name of Pudumayi is found in two other caves (Nos. 3 and 27), spelt Pulumai in 
No. 3, but in both he has the title of Y&sishthiputra. Cave 24 furnishes another royal name, 
(the) §&takarni, Sri Yajna Gtiutamiputra/ A few more names of lesser note occur, such as 
that of Krishna, R&ja of (the) Sdtav&hana family {kula), residing at Nasik, in No. 6, but 



1 Bhilaa Tope, pp. 264, 272, pi. zix. No. 190. 

' Lassen places the event in 89 b.c. (Muir, Sansk. Texts, 
▼ol. ii. p. 142, let ed.); Prinsep, though with hesitation, in 
189 B.C. ; Dr. Bhan D&ji inclines to 200 a.d. (Joum. Bom. 
Branch^oy. As. Soa toI. yii. p. 117-120). Mr. Newton in his 
Coins of the S&h Kings places Bndra D&man about a.d. 40-45 
(Ih, ToL ix. p. 17), which Mr. Thomas is inclined to regard 
with fayonr (J.R.A.S. vol. xiii. n.b. p. 624). This inscription 
has attracted much attention, haying been edited and translated 



by Prinsep (J.A.S.B. yol. yiii. pp. 334-348) ; by Prof. H. H. 
Wilson (Prinsep's Essays, ed. Thomas, voL ii. pp. 67-67); by Plof. 
Eggeling (Burgess, Second Rep. p. 129), and by Bhagwan IA\ 
Indraji and Dr. Biihler (Ind. Ant. toI. vii. pp. 267-263). 

» Trans. Inter. Orient. Cong. 1874, pp. 306-326; Joum. 
Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. vol. vii. pp. 37-41. 

* R&ja Gautamiputra Swami, S'xi Tajna S'&takar^i or Gautamf- 
putra II. (Trans. Or. Cong. 1874, p. 340). 
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without royal titles, and therefore probably a relation only of the royal house. He has been 
considered by many as the second in the purdna list, which is obviously incorrect, as the 
Andhras had not then settled in the Dakhan. If he was a S&tay&hana, he would, as will 
afterwards appear, be one of the later, or Andhrabhritya section. The name of Mah& Hakusri, 
found in what is called the Chaitya Cave (No. 10), may refer to the similar name in the 
remarkable sculptures at N&nagh&t, now to be described.^ At the ancient site of Jun&r (not 
without some grounds supposed to be the Tagara of Ptolemy and the Periplus), the 
inscriptions in the numerous caves are of little historical importance. But a cave at the head 
of the N&nagh&t pass, on the road leading from Jun&r to the Eonkan, calls for more special 
notice. It appears to have been a work of charity, excavated as a resting-place for pilgrims 
ascending the pass, the vestibule being furnished with seats for the use of weary travellers. 
Within this, on the front wall, are sculptured six life-size figures, now much defaced, each with 
a name carved above it. Within is an inscription^ of some length, but in bad preservation. 
It imports that certain sacred offerings were given by Vedisiri or Vedasri, who is supposed to 
have constructed the cave; but his connection with the figures sculptured on the wall is not 
apparent, there being no complete translation of the text.' They seem, however, to represent 
the members of a single family. The title of the first is, ''The auspicious R&ja S&tav&hana, 
the prosperous.''^ "Next are two figures, a woman and a man, superscribed ''Devi N&yanik&ya, 
the Queen," and " Sri Satakarni." Then, following them, " The Chief (virah) of the 
Mah&r&shtras," or it may be " of the great Warriors " ; and then two young men, styled 
respectively, *'kumdra (or prince) H&kusri," and " kumdra S&tav&hana." 

In 1839 Dr. Bird opened the largest tope at K&nheri (Kennery), in the island of Salsette, 
and found two inscribed copper plates, which, unfortunately, have disappeared without having 
been critically translated. Attempts made by Dr. Stevenson and Pandit Bhagw&n L&l to 
restore the imperfect transcripts left by Dr. Bird have yielded results irreconcilable with 
each other — ^to the strange extent, that names read by the former cannot be traced at all by 
the latter. The same date, however, has been read by both, viz. the year 245, but there is 
nothing to show what era is referred to.^ Prinsep thought it might be equivalent to 
A.D. 189 ; but beyond proving the dominion of the Andhras in that region, this memorial, 
as we now possess it, must depend for its value upon new discoveries. 

A few other Andhra names have been preserved, which, though not perhaps those of 
reigning princes, may be worth noting for comparison with the legends of any coins that 
may be discovered hereafter. Such are D&sa Ean^, Ghivari Earna, Naga Eanda, the nephew 

^ Trans. Or. Cong. pp. 343-344 ; Jonm. Bom. Branch. Roy. gess submitted a large fac-simile of it in its present cpndition. 
As. Soc. vol. Tii. p. 43. * R&ja Srimnkha S'&tav&liana Srim&n. 

' J.R.A.S. Yol. i?. p. 287; Joum. Bom. Branch, Roy. As. ^ Jonm. Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. vol. y. p. 32; Arch. 

Soc. Tol. xii. p. 404, and vol. xiii. pp. 310-312. Sunr. West. India No. 10 (1881}, p. 68. 

> P»>bably owing to the dilapidation of the tablet. Mr. Bor- 
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of Sri Yadnya, S&ta Kar^i, (son?) of Gotamfputra, at K&nlieri, Eaja Yirasena, the Abhira of 
^N'asik,^ etc. 

The inscriptions in seyeral cases also record benefactions made by a member of the family 
of the £shatrapa ruler of Ghijar&t, which bear on the history of the Andhras by the support 
they give to the assertions in the Gim&r record of Rudra D&man. They are found in fire of the 
Nasik GaveSy and in the great Chaitya Temple at K&rli. The donations are all made in the 
name of TJshayad&tay the son of Dinika, describing himself as son-in-law of Kshatrapa Nahap&^a, 
the Eshaharata, R&ja or Ruler of Ghijar&t. They consist of villageSy cows, money, which he 
confers with a lavish hand on priests and Brahmans; in one instance the gift being that of 
his wife Dakhamitra, the daughter of Nahap&na. From this it would appear that IJshavad£ta 
was Governor of the subjugated province of Nasik, under his father-in-law. It may 
further be inferred from the munificence of his gifts, from the length of time necessary 
for the construction of the cave-temples bearing his name, and from a military expedition he 
was ordered to conduct to M&l&ya, that his charge must have been extensive, and that his 
rule lasted for a considerable time. The tablets at E&rU and Junar merely give TJshavad&ta's 
name and family. 

IV. The last remaining source of evidence is that derived from coins. These are found 
in considerable numbers in the deltas of the Krishna and God&vari. The most common are of 
lead, rudely executed, more or less coated with white oxide; others are of copper mostly 
alloyed. They bear a general resemblance to the type described by Prinsep and Wilson, 
under the name of Indo-Scythian or Barbaric Coins.^ Few have legible epigraphs, but some 
of them, which seem to be more recent, are better executed, and exhibit legends with the 
names of the later princes in the list. 

Another type, differing remarkably from those above noticed, occurs in the Western or 
Mah&r£shtra districts. They are of a coarse alloy, and like the last mentioned pertain 
exclusively to the latest names in the series. 

The information gleaned from the foregoing sources of evidence may be summed up in 
few words. In the third century B.C. a Dravidian colony, probably the latest migration of the 
race, is found occupying the Lower Yalley of the Ganges, and consisting of several communities, 
of whom the Andhras' and the £alingas were the most conspicuous.^ The earliest reliable 

^ Jonm. Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. yol. y. pp. 22, 24, 26. to haye been somewhat of a Bepublican character. An aggrega- 

28 ; Trans. Or. Cong. 1874, pp. 326-342. tion of clans, independent as regards their internal economy, but 

' J.A.S.B. yol. iii. *pl. zyiii. p. 227, figs. 2, 3, 5, 22, and pi. united by a common interest. Colonel Dalton fonnd something 

zxy. p. 430, figs. 1, 2, 3 ; yol. iy. p. 626, pi. xxxiy. p. 684, pi. of the same kind among the K61s, and a more perfect example is 

xlix. figs. 23-8 ; Ariana Ant. p. 414, pi. xy. figs. 27-33. afforded by the Kurumbar communities of Tondamandalam in 

' The Peutingerian Tables place the Andrb Imdi to the the Camatic, described in Ellis's Treatise on Mir&si Rights. 

North of the Ganges, plate xiii. Dalton, J.A.S.B. yol. xxxy. pt. ii. Ellis, Replies to Queries on 

* The normal constitution of these Turanian colonies appears Mir&si Righti. 
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mention of them by Greek writers represent the Andhras as living under a monarchical form 
of government^ and as being the most powerful section. Native accounts assign to them a 
succesaion of thirty princes, who ruled for a period of 456 years, first in the north and 
then in the Dakhan, but the details given on this authority are inexact. Of their alleged 
supremacy in Magadha during this long period there is no proof beyond the assertion of the 
Pauranik writers ; while more trustworthy evidence shows that they could not have occupied 
so important a position during the period stated. The probability is that they took advantage 
of the anarchy consequent on the disruption of the Mauryan empire after the death of Asoka, 
and obtained a temporary footing in the eastern portion of it, from which they were dislodged 
by the arrival of later intruders, and drivQ^ to seek for a resting-place in the direction 
previously taken by colonists of their ovm race, of whose prosperity in their southern 
settlements they could not be ignorant. As seems to have been the general practice in these 
early times, they moved about bodily with their slaves,^ their flocks and herds. Following the 
line of coast, the Kalingas settled in the country north of the Godavari, where their name is 
perpetuated in that of the province, as well as in that of the seaport of Kalingapatam ; while 
the Andhras, after resting awhile on the shores of the Chilka Lake, in some old maps called 
Parikad Andhari (and where a pergunna, entitled Andhari, still retains their name),^ and proceeded 
further south, establishing themselves on the Krishna, and made the city of Dhanakakata 
their capital. This is supposed to be the modem Dharanakota, the ruined site of which, 
marked by the extensive mounds characteristic of old fortifications, is seen on the Krislugia a 
little above Amr&wati. Thence they spread over the greater part of Kuntala, till their 
territories extended from sea to sea, and from the Godavari on the north to the frontiers 
of Cholamandalam on the south, and Banaw&si on the south-west. 

A pressure powerful enough to dislodge a whole people and drive them from the region in 
which they had taken root must have been no common one. Such a force is found in the 
restless spirit which animated the Scythian hordes about two centuries before the Christian 
era, and made itself felt through Central Asia.^ After they had overran part of Persia and 
Affgh&nist&n they entered India, took possession of the Gangetic Valley, and even penetrated 
beyond the Vindhyan Mountains.^ 

There is thus no ground for the statement of the purdnas, .which assigns the Empire 
of Magadha to the Andhras, in succession to two shorter dynasties following the Mauryas. 

^ The Telugu serfs or Agrestial slayes are called M&las, a term * Inscriptions dated in the reig^ of Eanishka, the most 

of doubtful origin (Caldwell, p. 649), but it may with some powerful Indo-Sycthian prince, have been copied at Mathura by 

probability be deduced from the aboriginal people of M61-bh6m, Gen. Cunningham (•upra)^ of the last century b.o. ; and coins, 

now part of Midnapur, a Gangetic proyince, forming part of the evidently of the Indo-Sythic type, have been found in considerable 

earlier location of the Andhras. Yish. Pur. vol. ii. pp. 156, 166. numbers at Jouga^h, in the Puba Eondah Taluk of Qanjam. 

3 Hunter's Orissa, Official Map, a.d. 1871. 8o also B&jen- Mad. Joum. of lit. and Science, vol. iv. n.b. pp. 76-8. To the 

dra*8 Map, vol. i. p. 201. game cause may not improbably be assigned the introduction of 

8 Cunningham Arch. Rep. vol. i. p. 139 ; vol. iii. p. 29 et several of the predatory tribes in India, as the GAjars, Ramdsis, 

»§q. and p. 42 ; vol. v. pp. 20-1, 62 ; Bhilsa Tope, p. 125 ; Bedars, Marawars, noted for their warlike qualities and fondness 

Aiiana Ant. pp. 134, 303; J.B.A.S. n.b. vol. v. p. 182; vol. for the chase, 
vii. p. 380 ; Joum. Bom. Branch Boy. As. Soc. vol. iz. p. 143. 
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The recently discovered inscriptions of Eanislika at Mathura prove that the Scythian power 
had been firmly established in Magadha during the last century B.C. ; and as £anishka 
was followed by more than one successor of his own race, their rule must have been 
prolonged into the first century of our era.^ This view is also incompatible with the chronology 
of the purdnas by which the epoch of the Andhras has been commonly computed.^ According 
to that mode of reckoning the sum of the reigns assigned to the princes of the three 
preceding families^^ or 294 years, is deducted from the known date of Chandragupta, B.C. 317, 
and the commencement of the Andhra dynasty is thus placed in B.C. 23, and its termination, 
after a duration of 456 years, in a.d. 437 — a conclusion irreconcilable with their recognition 
as an existing power by Asoka's edict, and the absence of any mention of them in the 
annals of the Dakhan, which have now been ascertained with tolerable accuracy from the 
latter part of the fifth century ; on the other hand, they can only be relegated to an earlier 
date, antecedent to the time of Kanishka, by rejecting the paurdnic list altogether. 

A solution of the difficulty, however, is obtained by supposing the earlier Andhras to 
have been contemporaries of the Mauiyas and their successors of the other earlier dynasties 
before they obtained a footing in Magadha.* 

On this theory it is possible to derive a probable date for their migration to the 
Dakhan, which will harmonize better with other authorities. 

Assuming, as before argued, that the Andhras were contemporary with the Mauryan 
dynasty, and accepting the statements of the purdnas that they flourished under a succession 
of thirty princes for four centuries and a half,^ we obtain an average* of fifteen years for 
each reign. This affords a clue by which to estimate, approximately, the time of the 
Andhra migration to the Dakhan. 

Now, looking down the list of names in the Tabular statement, at page 8 (ante)^ the 
eye is arrested, about the middle of the column, by that of £untala Sw&ti £arna, as being 
the only instance in this series, of a personal formed on a territorial designation — a 
circumstance significant of some remarkable incident in the career of the individual, which 
may not unfairly be taken to have reference to the establishment of his people in the 
province of Kuntala. Now, as he stands thirteenth in the most complete list, his era, 
at the average of fifteen years to a reign, would be 122 B.C., which gives 261 for the 
duration of their empire in the Dakhan. In another list (that of the Brahmandu) he 
appears in the sixteenth place, which would bring him to 77 B.C., and the Dakhan rule 
to 216 years a.d. 

Yague as these calculations are, they afford grounds for assuming, in the absence of 
more reliable data, that the Andhra migration took place about a century before the 
Christian era, and that their power survived for two centuries after it. 

^ Canningliain, Arcb. Bep. toI. il. pp. 42-46. * Prinsep makes a Bunilar suggestion with reference to the 

3 Wilson, Vish. Pur. vol. iy. p. 203, where the end of the Sata or Satrapa princes of 6njar&t. J.A.S.B. voL vii. p. 347. 
dynasty is placed a.d. 419. • Wilson, Vishnu Pur. vol. iy. p. 199. 

3 The Indo-Scythian dynasty of Kanishka. See note 4, p. 15. ' The exact ayerage is 16-2 years per reign. 
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On the events that happened during this later period in the Dakhan, history is silent. 
Some light is obtained from the inscriptions before described, which show that the fortunes of 
the dynasty culminated in the reigns of the twenty-first and twenty-second kings. Gautamiputra, 
the latter of these, was the most conspicuous of the later Andhras. He offers the first example 
of a name taken by the reigning prince from that of his mother ; a practice followed by many 
of his successors. 

This has been considered by some to be a remnant of the Turanian law of inheritance, 
under which property was transmitted through females, as is the case to this day on the 
Malabar coast. 

General Cunningham suggested that it arose from the Queen's desire to do honour to 
her purdhii, by adopting the name of his gdru. This he afterwards rejected for an 
explanation proposed by Dr. Biihler, who attributed it to the practice of polygamy in Kajput 
families, where it is followed to distinguish the offspring of different mothers.^ 

But none of these suggestions are satisfactory, no such customs having prevailed among 
the Andhras or other people of Dravidian race, "With more probability it might be connected 
with something memorable in the character or history of the Queen-Mother herself, a view 
which derives support from an examination of the place in the list to which her name must 
be relegated. This, it will be seen, presents a somewhat unusual appearance, and, taken with 
the first occurrence of these metronyms, lends colour to a suspicion that there may have been 
some interruption to the succession, not unlike a break in the old line. 

• For the reigns inmiediately preceding the 22nd {viz, from the 18th tp the 21st) are repre- 
sented as having been imusually short, the 20th and 2lBt lasting only from one to five years and 
six months respectively, which, although not incompatible with the known uncertainty of human 
life, is also indicative of unsettled times, in connection either with hostile invasion or intestine 
disorders. The language of the inscriptions contains allusions which may apply to both 
these conditions. Kudra D&man, in the Gim&r tablet, claims to have twice conquered the 
Andhra king, and to have been withheld from destroying him by motives of clemency and 
family ties. Again, the long inscription in the Nasik cave (No. 26) points to a turn in the 
tide of fortune, and credits Gautamiputra, not only with the expulsion of the invaders, but 
with dispensing the public revenues, " levied only according to law," as if such had not been 
the case previously. This may have been caused by the disorders to which all states, 
especially those in the East, are liable under the scourge of foreign invasion, and still more 
if the. indigenous popidation should take part with the invaders. The normal inhabitants of 
Kuntala appear to have been the people called Pallavas — a bold> hardy, warlike race, who 
never failed to assert their independence when a favourable occasion offered, as will appear 
more fuUy hereafter. In the inscription they are mentioned in the same breath with the 
Sakas and Y&vanas, by whom we understand the Scythian and Indo-Bactrian invaders from 

. ^ Stupfi of Bharab&t, p. 129. 

ELLIOT 3 
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Gujar&t S&kas or Sacae is a common equivalent for Scythians, and in the Nasik caves 
the term occurs more than once.^ And Yavanas is now a general term for foreigners, but 
at first was more particularly applied to Ghreeks; and here with especial force to the 
conquerors of Gujar&t, whose silver coins of the so-called S&h type are evidently taken 
from Greek models. The expression, ^'he left no trace of the race of Khag&r&tha/' has 
probably further reference to the expulsion of the S&kas. The tribal name of the Satrapa 
ruler is not mentioned, but in No. 16 (p. 335) Nahap&na is styled the Satrap King Eshahar&ta 
Nahap&na, a title approaching closely to Khag&r&tha Nahap&na. 

In support of the other hypothesis that the old Andhra dynasty underwent a change » 
there is the assertion that Gautamiputra ''established the glory of the S&tav&hana race or 
Kulay* a name not before known in connection with the old royal family. 

On the above grounds, slight and isolated as they are, we may be permitted to found 
a hypothesis, which may give them some coherence. 

The power which gained possession of Gujar&t in the century before the Christian era, 
pushing its advances onwards, effected a lodgment in the Dakhan, about the same time that 
the Andhras were advancing along the valleys of the GhKUivari and Krishna* 

Nahap&^a obtained his position in Gujar&t by conquest, either on his own accoimt, or 
as the delegate of some Scythian or Parthian lord paramount. 

The Satrapa rule was long firmly established in Giijar&t, and their hold on the Dakhan 
provinces was no transient one. 

Ushavaddtha, the governor, on the part of the first Satrapa, constructed some of the 
Naaik Cave-temples, and conducted a military expedition into Mflaya (Malwa) or Malabar P 
(No. 19, p. 328). Budra D&man was 5th or 6th in succession to him.' 

I assume that the relations between the two powers' were sometimes friendly, sometimes 
the reverse, and that at length they ended in a serious war, in which the Andhras were 
defeated, and a period of anarchy ensued. A bold adventurer, whether a relative, or a 
subject of the reigning family, took advantage of the cpnfusion to seize on the throne. 
Having driven out the foreigners, and restored order in the provinces, he established the 
S&tav&hana branch of the Andhra dynasty firmly on the throne, of which it continued 
in possession for about 115 years, until its extinction in the person of Pulomat^ the 
thirtieth Prince of the line. This supposed revolution may explain the origin of 'the 
term AndhraMnYya, or servants of the Andhras, in contradistinction to the AjoAhr^^dtiya^ 
or the true Andhras. That the mother of Gautamiputra took a prominent part in the 
transaction seems probable. She describes herself as ''Queen Gautami, the presiding genius 

^ Nos. 14 and 2, thoTigh with some doabt in the former as Khagftr&tha, Nabap&^a, and Chastana whose name standi first in 

connected with the names of XJshaTad&tha, owing to the fracture the inscription of Jnsdon (Bombay Jonm. toI. riii. p. 234) 

of the stone. without any family designation, and tiie relation in which they 

' Bombay Journal, vol. yii. p. 20 ; Burgess, Arch. Beport, stood to each other, whether of family or office, is not apparent, 

pp. 130-3. There is a break in the line of Satraps between the ' J.R.A.8. Yol. xii. pp. 23-60. 
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of powers .... the daughter of royal sages, the mother of the ^&takarni/' etc. And 
when In addition her name is found so remarkably associated with that of her son, and 
adopted by others as a household word, while no notice whatever is taken of her husband, 
we may conclude that there was some good cause for the distinction. 

The foregoing supposes that Gautamiputra's exploits were confined to the expulsion of 
the S&kas from his own territory. Gen. Ounningham^ takes a much larger view of his 
importance, and by a calculation, founded on Asoka's celebrated edict, « identified him with 
the famous Sdliyfihan or S&tav&han, the founder of the great Saka era, from which all the 
chronology of Southern India is calculated. If his data are well foimded, there is much 
to be said in favour of this view. 

The practice first seen in the case of Gautamiputra is repeated in the names of several 
of his Successors, as we learn from the cave inscriptions and from coins, by the help of 
which we are enabled to construct the genealogical list given on the next page: — 



^ Giumiiigliam, Arcb. Bep. toI. t. p. 20. The Saiucrit 
word Saka has two meaniiigs (Wilson's Sans. Diet.) : Ist, with 
the first syllable shorts'* a prince, an era/' <*a oonntry," or 
in the plural, <*the people of a nonntry, Scythians, SacsB" ; 
2nd, EUiJLa (long), '* A power, an era." These terms, with the 
name of the Prince Yikramaditya, which is nothing more than 
a title meaning << the Snn of heroism," and assnmed by nnmerons 
princes, g^ for to account for tiie confasion that exists npon the 
subject. 

Many celebrated native princes adopted eras of their own, 
which after flourishing for a time passed away. Such are those 
of the Guptas, the Balabhis, Sri Harsha, etc. A popular 
mnemonic Terse enumerates six (J.B.A.8. yol. x. p. 128), the 
three last being future. Of the others, the Tudhishthira Saka is 
obsolete ; that of Yikramaditya, current in Northern India, dates 
from a king of ITj jayani, said to haye expelled the Indo-Scythians 
in 67 B.C., whence he has the epithet of Sakdri (sfoe of the 
Scythians), and afterwards to haye been slain in battle with 
SCdiy&hana in 78 ▲.!>. — statements carrying contradiction on 
their face, for the interval of 136 yean between these events is 
fatal to the idea of a personal collision. S&llv&hana is the 
presumed founder of the third S&ka era, par excellence, in use 
south of the Narbad&. It commences with the installation 
or abhuheka of its founder, after the supposed defeat of the 
ITjjayani prince above mentioned. Thus both traditions appear 
to be founded on successes gained over the northern invaders of 
Hindustan. 

The obscurity in which the subject is shrouded has frequently 
exercised the ingenuity of the learned. Dr. Bhau Daji, in 1862, 
at first came to the same conclusion as Gen. Cunningham and 
fixed on Gautamiputra (J.R.A.S. Bombay, vol. viii. p. 118), 
but finally agreed with Mr. Justice Newton {ih. vol. viii. p. 238) 
in favour of Nahap&i^a, deeming it improbable that an era so 
widely adopted could be derived from the exploits of a humble 



prince, whose capital was Paith&n on the God&vari (id. p. 233). 
Mr. Fergusson, on the other hand, considers Gautamiputra to 
have been the most important sovereign of his time, but the 
chronological theory adopted by him placed his reigpi in the 
fourth century (J.R.A.S. n.8. vol. iv. p. 127). Afterwards in 
an unpublished memoir (1876) he came to the conclusion that 
the S&ka was founded on the abhithika or inauguration of 
Kanishka, the great Indo-Scythian king, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with a victory over Scythians. At the same time he 
relegates the origin of the Yikramaditya era to a much later 
period. The latest opinion, that of Dr. Oldenberg, coincides 
with Mr. Fezgusson*s (Ind. Ant. vol. x. p. 216). I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Fergusson that the Saka era had nothing to 
do with the Scythians, unless the Gnjar&t kshatrapas are included 
under that designation ; and I share in the doubts expressed of 
an actual Sftka-conquering prince of ITjjayani at that early period. 
One of the S&kas set aside was that of the Sri Harsha, king of 
Uj jayani, a prince of great fame ; but it is not probable that he 
would have abolished so remarkable an established era of his 
supposed predecessor. It is further observable that no date 
founded on the Samvat Sftka has hitherto been found earlier than 
the ninth century, or a.d. 811 (J.R.A.S. Bombay, vol. ii. p. 371). 
Dravidian tradition is consistent in assigning tiie origin of the 
S&ka to S&tav&hana, ruler of Pratishthana, which Col. Wilford 
(As. Bes. vols. ix. and x.), on the authority of Col. Mackenzie, 
accepts. Others represent him as a Sfrmana, which may be 
either a Jaina or a Buddhist, and in describing his advance to 
attack the enemies of his country (Taylor's Cat. Bais. vol. iii. 
p. 42), as made from the God&vari northwards. Jaina writers 
generally describe him as an author and a man of learning. 
The coincidence of his name, the S&tav&hana, with that of his 
race in the Nasik temple inscriptions, go for to prove that the 
Southern traditions are deserving of credit, and therefore affording 
support to Gen. Cunningham. 
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NUXISlIATi. OBIENTALIA. 



• •• 



f Sivaswdti 

22 < 
l Satakami 

I • 

23 Gkiiitamfputra . . • 



24 



••• 



••• 



Puijumayi, Pulomat 
Tdiishthfpatra I. 



••• 



••• 



IGautamf (?) the Great Queen. 



Tdttshthf. 



25 



Sivasri S'atakami 



••• 



Ma^hari. 



Sirisena, or Siya Skanda 

26 i Slltakarni, Madhaiiputra 

Sivala Kimi 



••• 



••• 



■•• 



••• 



Gautami II. 



27 



Yajnasri Gautamfpntra II. ..• 
Vidivaya Kuru 



• a • 



•«• 



Vaiishthf II. 



28 Tijaya... 



• •• 



••• 



••• 



Ta^ishtW III. (?) 



29 



30 



/ Vadasri Chandasri. \ 

^ SiitakarDi. > 

( Ta^ishtWpiitra II. ) 

Pulomat. 



Of these names, Nos. 22, 23, 24, are obtained from Nasik Cave (26) inscription supported 
by coins. The 25th and 26th rest on a coin recently discovered at Kolhdpur, and an 
inscription at Kdnheri.* That of Yajnasri, the 27th, is also found on coins with the addition 
of the metronym Gautamfpntra, confirmed by the Nasik Cave (24), in which the reading is 
Gtiutamiputra, so there must needs have been a second princess of that name. Gen. Cunningham 
has a coin, of which he kindly sent me a sketch, on which is the figure of an elephant, 
with the epigrapb 

Rdjna Vdkithiputasa Siri Chanda aatdsa, 

which Introduces a third Queen-Mother, named V&sishthi.^ 

From this it would appear these female names are more of the nature of titles, which 
took the place of the individual proper name of the reigning Queen. 



> Eep. Or. Inter. Cong., J.R.A.S. Bombay, vol. xii. p. 409. 

^ Chandra Sri, which is written Vada Sri in the Radcliffe 
MS. of the Matsya Par., has been supposed to be the author of 
the inscription at N&naghfrt, which, as imperfectly read, purports 
to record the gift of 7000 cows by Sarchariya (or Subhamiya), 
probably the Queen-mother. After the invocation at the com- 
mencement, occur the words — 



Kumdra vara fa Vade (or VendU) sirifo, 
which would imply that at the time Vad&sri was only a prince 
and had not succeeded to the throne. In the last line the words-^ 

Mahd rathino Andhija Kula aadhanasa . 
have been read, which should remove any doubt that might exist 
whether the N&nagh&t sculptures represent individuals of the 
Andhras. 



/ 
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The last nine reigns from the great Queen inclusive embrace a period, according to the 
years assigned to each, of 116 years, to which, on Gen. Cunningham's assumption, if we add 
78 A.D., the conclusion of the line is carried to 194 a.d., or deducting Gautami's own reign of 
twenty-eight years to 166 a.d. Calculating these nine reigns at the average of 15*29 the date 
of their termination would be about 213 a.d. 

How that termination was brought about is unknown. The two or three centuries before 
and after the Christian era seem to have been a period of turbulence and change, presenting 
opportunities to the aboriginal races for throwing off a foreign yoke. The two most ancient 
indigenous peoples of whom reliable information survives, are the Kattas in the West and the 
Pallavas in the East of Kuntala. 

It was from them that the Chalukyas wrested that province in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The Kattas threw off their yoke in the eighth century, and established an 
independent dynasty at M&nyakh^ta, now Malkhair, which subsisted for a considerable time. 
At a subsequent period they rose against the Mahommedans, and still maintain their sturdy 
independence, not only in their own Mah&r&shtra, but in other parts of India. The Pallavas, 
driven from B&d&mi, established themselves successively for a time at Yengi and at Conjevaram 
in the South, and ultimately became fused in the mass of the population. Their name now 
only exists in tradition, or is preserved in some local association. 

From whatever cause, and at whatever period, the Andhras took up their abode in the 
Dakhan, they have left memorials of their power, showing that it lasted for no inconsiderable 
time. The classical name of the Telugu province is Andhrad^sam, and the Andhrika literature 
abounds in works composed in Sanscrit or in Telugu, which are still studied and highly 
appreciated. One of the early names of Kuntala was Karn&taka, which, although now 
erroneously gtven to the Drfivida or Arcot province, is applied by all natives to the part 
of the Dakhan east of Mah&r&shtra and north of the line of Gh&ts, throughout which the 
Kanarese language is now spoken. The term was probably derived from Karna,^ the dynastic 
name or title of the Andhra princes, who, besides its employment in the form of S&ta Karni, 
had frequently the terms Karna or Karni, S4ta, Swdta, etc., varying (as Professor Wilson 
observes)^ to suit the metre, joined to their proper names. 

Further, the two branches of the Goddvari, where the river divides to form the Delta, are 
still distinguished by the names of the two great Queens, the Northern as the Gautami, and 



> GrammarianB assign a different etymon, and derive the word 
from karna, '* black," in allusion to the black soil, called rega^ 
and cotton-soil, which abounds in many parts of the province. 
To this it is objected that the rega^ is not peculiar to Kuntala 
or even to the Dakhan. According to the Geological Survey, 
'* Tracts are found scattered throughout the valley of the 
Krishna, and occupying the lower plains and flats of Coimbatore, 
Salem, Madura, Tanjore, Ramnad, and Tinnevelly. There is but 
little in Mysore. . . The great allnvial flat of Surat and Broach 
consists of that soil. It occupies the depression between Ahmed- 
&b&d and K&t^&w&4t connecting the head of the Gulf of Cambay 



with the Run of Cutch" (Manual of the Geology of India, 
ch. xviii. p. 432). 
The name of Kar^ stillsurvives in many places, as, for example, 
Kar^l-puri District. — Ind. Ant. Tol. i. p. 206. 
Kar^aghar, an ancient city in Sagao, near Jabalpur, mentioned 

by Prof. Hall. 
Kan^vati River, now Kayan, or Kane of the maps, sometimes 

written Kiranavati. The Kainus of Arrian. — Cun. 

Ancient Geog. p. 487 ; Cun. Arch. Rep. vol. ii. pp. 

446, 463-4 ; ib. 1864-6, p. 463. 
• V. Pur. vol. iv. p. 201. 
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the Southern as the Y&sishthi channel. The Telugu term applied to the agricultural serfs 
(see p. 16, noie 1) has before been referred to as brought by them from their native country in 
Bengal, It may be added that the Telugu people are known as Yadagas or Northerners by 
the other Dravidians, from whom they were further distinguished by their finer physical 
development as the tallest and handsomest section of the race. 

Other monuments of Andhra rule are found in their religious edifices. Professing the 
faith of Buddha, they signalized their devotion by the construction of 8titpas} of which that 
at Amr&vati, on which the name of Pudumayi has recently been read, was probably 
unsurpassed in the East, and by the excavation of numerous Cave-temples, among which that 
at K&rU is conspicuous. 

The coins of the Andhra monetary system have already been noticed with reference to 
the historical evidence deducible from them. They differ from those of the rest of Southern 
India, and have a character peculiarly their own. The prevailing metal of which they are 
composed is lead. A few occur of copper, and some of alloy of copper and tin, but none 
of gold or silver. As yet they have only been collected in the deltas of the Krishna and 
God&vari, and recently a few have come from the Western Mahratta State of Eolh&pur. The 
greater part of the Andhra dominion is now included in the territory of the Nizam of 
Haidar&b&d, where the facilities for numismatic research are small, so that it would be rash to 
conclude that the Andhras had no gold or silver money, although the large find of leaden 
pieces somewhat favours that presumption. 

Professor Wilson has remarked on the prevalence of silver billon and copper in the 
Greeco-Bactrian currency, while that of the Indo-Scythian consisted exclusively of gold and 
copper; the latter in large quantities: And he quotes Arrian's statement that the Indians 
with whom Alexander came in contact were without gold [aypvci^h^ Arr. Ant. 347-9]. 

The characteristic of the Andhrian coinage was the employment of lead with but a small 
proportion of copper. 

General Pearse has called my attention to a passage in Pliny to the effect that India has 
neither brass nor lead,^ receiving them in exchange for precious stones and pearls, which may 
afford some explanation of this peculiarity. 

The lead is generally very pure, a careful analysis detecting only a trace of copper, 
probably accidental in some specimens. One class of coins was found to consist of a kind of 
speculum of an alloy of lead and tin, and another of an impure lead ore, which gave them 
the appearance of a coarse alloy. 

They are stamped with symbols of a Buddhist character. The obverse has figures 
of a lion or horse with the name of the sovereign, but his effigy, never. The reverse 

^ Two have been demolished within my own reooUection, one at Gndiw&^ai by the Department of Public Works, aboat 1842, 
the other near Cocanada, by the Pittapnr Zemindar, in 1848 (Mad. Joum.) ; Ind. Ant. toL xii. p. 84 ; some others are 
yet standing at Batiprola, Juggiapetta, etc. 

* India neque ses neque plumbum habet, gemmisque suis ac maigaritis hsc permutat. — Nat. Hist, zzziv. 17, Elz. Ed. 
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has often the Buddhist cross or wheel to which the name of IJjjain symbol has sometimes 
been given.* 

The pieces vary greatly in size, they are generally round^ sometimes square. Some are 
only struck on one side, the reverse being plain or exhibiting marks of the substance on 
which they had rested (wood or stone) to receive the impact of the upper die. 

Many of the smaller pieces appear to have been cast in moidds, with the figure of an 
elephant rudely represented by three convexities, with or without legs, these in the latter case 
mere stumps, thick or thin, long or short. On the die-struck specimens, the elephant is sharp 
and symmetrical, facing mostly to the right, the trunk pendant or raised over the head. 

On the larger lead pieces is a stately maneless lion, the reverse with Buddhist emblems, 
or plain; while on the thicker alloyed specimens from the Krishna the animal has an ample 
mane, is short-legged, one paw uplifted, and on the reverse a vase (the Drona) between two 
candelabra. It is doubtful, however, whether these latter truly belong to the Andhra dynasty. 
The coarse, thick, impure lead-pieces from Eolh&pur form a third type. They have the effigy 
of a bow and arrow on the obverse, and a many-arched chaitya with other emblems on» the 
reverse. 

Good representations of the former, leaden, etc., will be found in Madras Journal, vol. iii. 
N.s. pp. 234-249, plates ix. x. xi. ; and of the latter, from Edlhapur, in Bombay Journal, 
vol. xiii. p. 303, plates iii. iv. Descriptions of coins without plates will also be found in 
Bombay Journal, vol. xii. p. 407; Ind. Ant. vol. vi. pp. 276-7; Ind. Ant. vol. ix. p. 61. 

The monetary value of the several pieces, and the relation in which they stand to each 
other can only be surmised. The unit appears to be the smaller leaden kind first mentioned. It 
is found in the largest numbers, and though varying in weight may be taken to average 
about thirty-five grains. From this a scale, ascending by a process of reduplicatiou, will be 
found to include the most prominent examples hitherto found, as thus: — 

35 _ 70 _ 140 — 280 — 660.» 

From the disappearance of the Andhras, about the end of the second or beginning of the 
third century, to the rise of the Chalukya empire in the fifth, we have no numismatic record 
of any important or leading power. 

The country from the Mah&nadi and the Narmad& to the God&vari seems to have been 
parcelled out among many local chiefs, the forerunners of the Doralu and Eachawars of 
modem times, who enjoyed a quasi independence. 

^ This lymbol, whicli is anociated with Uj jain, in Tirtae of the ' Bat the seale does not provide for all the Tarietiea which 

old ABoka tetten bearing that name, has been lately identified range from 20 to 40—60 to 60—70 to 90—100 to 140—180 to 

with the original local Sun-worship of India.— Num. Chron. 200— 260— after which the two heaviest I possess are 669-9 

1880, Article on the " Indian Swastika and its Western and 602*8. These, the only examples I possess, were found in a 

Counterparts." Mr. Thomas tells me it occurs also on some of deserted site at the village of Chittalai in the Yemagudem 

our early English Stmiia, where it also clearly refers to the Talook of the Godf^vari district. 
Son-parallels of Stoneheng<a» etc. — Boding, Sopplement, plate ii. 
fig. 17, and pi. xxvi. fig. 13. 
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Traces of these may still be recognized in the settlements at Kutnapur, in the Ryagarh 
province of Nagpur, and the hill districts of Orissa and Ganjam, where a few specimens of 
local coinage have been met with, like those at Qowgadh in Ganjam YeUamanchali, etc.^ 

With these may perhaps be associated the maned-Iion coins, doubtfully attributed to the 
Andhras in a former paragraph. Others may be looked for, as these little-frequented districts 
are. more fully explored. 

Note. — Since the foregoing was written Dr. Biihler has sent me the proofs of an essay, 
in the preparation of which he assisted, on the ''Discoveries"^ made by Pandit Bhagw&nl&l 
Indraji, at Sop&r& and Padana. 

In the course of these investigations the Pandit, when excavating a tope at Sop&ra, 
came upon a copper casket, in which he found a silver coin, represented in the subjoined 
woodcut, critically reproduced by an experienced artist from an electrotype copy of the original. 
The coin weighs thirty-four grains, and exhibits a strong resemblance to the pieces of the 
S&h dynasty. Thus the anticipation hazarded above, that gold and silver coins of the 
Andhra dynasty might still be in existence, has been realized. 

The obverse of the piece in question, bears the head of a king, with an inscription which 
Bhagw&nl&l reads " Yajna S&takarni, the king Gotamiputra,"' thus corresponding exactly with 
No. 27 in the genealogical table given above. The inscription on the reverse is very 
imperfect. The Pandit makes some ingenious attempts to restore it, which result in the 
doubtfid tentative reading, ''Yajna Satakarni Gotamiputra, prince of Chaturapana." This 
he compares with another inscription above a water cistern recently discovered at N&nagh&t, 
read as "Chatarapana Satakani (Satakarni) Yasathi (Y&sishthi)," and he suggests that this 
Chaturapana may be the father of Yajna Sri, for reasons which he gives at length. 

Following these indications Dr. Biihler refers to the inscription, No. 11, of the Junior 
Series in Burgess' Reports, vol. v. pi. v. recording the gift of a fountain, which the Pandit 
reads, "Of the Queen of . . . Y&sishthaputra S&takarni, (who is) descended from the race 
of Kardamaka kings, (and) the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa Eu . • " 

From these facts Dr. Biihler deduces the following conclusions : — 1st, that Y&sishtha^ 
putra S&takarni was an Andhra king, and that his queen was the daughter of a £shatrapa; 
2nd, that Y&sishthaputra S&takarni of K&nheri (No. 11) is the same person as Chaturapana 
Y&sishthaputra S&takarni ; 3rd» that his queen was the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa 
Kudra, the mother of Siriy&na, and commonly called Gotami, i.e, Gautami ; 4th, that the relation- 
ship of Kudra D&man with the Dakshanapati was, on the above identifications, either through 
his son-in-law, Chaturapana, or through his grandson, Siriy&na, or at least that Siriy&na's 
mother was some near relation of Kudra D&man's. According to these views the genealogical 
table given at p. 8 would read thus : — 

1 Madras Journal, toI. It. n.b. p. 76. * Bombay Joorn. Boy. As. Soc. vol. xy. p. 273. ' Plate ii. fig. 7, p. 288. 
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No. 26. Chaturapana Y&sislitluputra S&takarni = Gbutami 11., daughter of Mahakshatrapa Ea. . . 
No. 27. Siriy&na Gautamiputra II. = 

These identifications do not appear to me altogether satisfactory ; but if they are admitted, 
they do not invalidate the theory before given, of the revolution that brought in the Andhrabhritya 
line, which may have been as well owing to the other causes there mooted, as to the Kshatrapa 
invasion; while the postponement of the success achieved by Rudra D&man over his relative 
may be taken to have helped the catastrophe which soon after extinguished the Andhra line. 

Although the last name in the pauranic list is Ftdomat, for which there is no other 
authority, it is possible that the name Purisadatta, lately discovered by Dr. Burgess on 
the Jaggayyapetta stupa^ may have been that of a subsequent pretender of the Ikshv&hu 
race, endeavouring to maintain or resuscitate the name of the time-honoured line (Ind. 
Ant. vol. zi. p. 256 { Dr. Biihler on Inscriptions from the Jaggayyapetta atipa). 

Perhaps also to this time, and to a similar connection with the Andhra o&takarnis, 
may be assigned that " H&ritiputa l^&takani of the Yehnukadadutu (?) family,'^ whose name 
is preserved in the P&li inscription at Banaw&si (Arch. Survey, 1881, Ins. 14, p. 100). 

[Sir Walter Elliot has asked me to describe such coins in this Southern series as chance 
to bear N&garl or North-Indian characters. — E.T.] 




Obvsbse. 

Head, the King with a close-fitting helmet, possibly 
swathed in muslin. The symbol of the Sauias 
or sun-worshippers is seen in the front. 

Siri yana sdtakanisa Rano Ootami-putasa 



Keyebss. 

The conventional Sdh device, but the Ujain symbol 
of the sun appears on the left. 

^ ^ni ^Tiwre . . . fir •Hnflf 5?ra 

Siri yana sdtakanisa . . . nasa Gotami-futasa 



A critical difference may be detected in the style of the Hindi characters on the obverse 
and reverse. The former follow the forms of the square alphabet employed by the Andhras, the 
latter partake of several of the modifications incident to the Western style of writing, to be 
seen on the Kshatrapa Girn&r inscription (Prinsep's Essays vol. ii. pi. xxxviii. pp. 40, 53), 
where the downstroke of the letters ^ A, ^ w, T r, and the t* in 3, are curled backwards, as in 
the legends of the S&h coins proper. The formation of the '^ a also varies in a marked degree. 

I am unable to follow Pai^dit Bhagv&nl&rs reading of Cha-tU'ra'pa-na'Sa, In the electrotype 
before me, there does not appear to be space enough left ioT four conjectural letters in 
sequent order; but if we could be assured of his first suggestive reading of the initial 
consonant, there would be much reason to identify the missing name with ^^n Chashtana. 

The coins of Nahapana and Chashtai)^ both display numismatic peculiarities which may 
have important bearing upon the age and location of the new type figured above. I 
therefore reproduce my previously-published readings of their coins, which I have tested 

BLLIOT 4 
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anew from the electrotypes supplied to me by Mr. Newton some years ago, as also 
earlier example of the coinage of Chashtana (No. B.). 

Nahapdna. 

A. Silver. Weight 31 grains. Trilingual Mr. Newton, late Bombay Civil Service. 
Obvebsb. 



King's head to the right, with rough hair, in free 
Scythic flEwhion, bound with a fillet. Tery 
coarsely executed. 

Legend, in imperfect Greek, with traces of the 
title — TvPANNowin-o*. The suggestion for 
this somewhat hazardous reconstruction is 
derived from the parallel legend on Scythian 
coins of more northern sites, which run 
TYPANN0YNT02, etc.^ 



Revebss. 
A broad-barbed arrow, and a crude definition of a 
thunderbolt. 

Legend, in Bactrian-P^ characters, reading from 
the right, commencing below the point of the 
spear, B^^fiH^ yahapana$a, following which, 
reading from the inside, but in the reverse 
direction, in Indian-PdU letters, S|fMS|9 Niaka- 
panoia. 

Sir Walter Elliot has adverted, in previous pages, to the inscriptions of Nahap&na found in 
Western India. Mr. Burgess has lately collected, in his Archaeological Reports, aU the most 
recent data on this subject, and likewise revised the earlier and less perfect transcripts and 
translations, so that we now seem to have all the available epigraphic evidence before us. 

It appears that there are no less than seven inscriptions extant (at N&sik, Junnar, 

and Karle) of this king, set up, on the one part, by his son-in-law and Viceroy, 

« 

XJshavadatta (Rishabhadatta^), the son of Dinika, '*a Saka" by race; and, on the other, 

by his daughter Dakshamitr&; and also, in one case, by ''Ayama of the Yatsa-gotra, 

prime minister to the King, the great Satrap, the Lord Nahap&na.^' He is ordinarily 

styled in these documents ''the Eshahar&ta king, Kshatrapa Nahap&na,'' which designation 

of Kshatrapa^ or Mahakahatrapa was adopted by Chashtana and was continued as the Dynastic 

title of the succeeding S&h kings of Surashtra. The most advanced date in Nahap&na's 

Inscriptions is 46, defined simply as vase^ " in the year," as if it referred to some 

well-established method of reckoning. If we test these figures by the Mauryan epoch of 

312 B.C., or the parallel Seleucidan era of 311 B.C., we have the option of three resulting 

dates, under the Indian home system of omitting hundreds,^ viz. : 

B.C. 312 — 100 = 212 — 46 = 166 b.c. 
B.C. 312 — 200 =.112 — 46 = 66 b.c. 
B.C. 312 — 300 = 12 — 46 = 34 a.d. 

The Scythian dates of Yasudeva, etc., from Mathura, gave a general return by the same 

process of reckoning — of b.c. 2 to 87 a.d. But I am not sure that I should not now prefer 

the previous century for both classes of rulers. 



* J.R.A.S. vol. XT. N.8. p. 74 ; N.C. n.s. toI. xiy. p. 161. 

' ** Rithabha Devaji was the first Jain Tlrth&nkara — 
the Prathama Jina." — Colebrooke's Essays, toI. ii. p. 187; 
As. Res. vol. ix. p. 305 ; Indian Ant. 1873, p. 134 ; Vishi^n 
Pnr&pa, ii. 104. See also the S&h Inscriptions in the caves of 
Jnn&ga4h — Bnrgess's Report, 1874, p. 140, and the mention 
of '* Kevalins " — as proving the Jaina inflnenoe in those parts. 



' The title of 2eerpdinis " Chairap'i" first appears in the 
Bactrian series, in the snb-Azaa group. Prinsep, vol. ii. 
pp. 210-11 ; see also p. 223. 

^ Biihler, Rnpnfrth Inscr. Ind. Ant. vol. vi. p. 149 ; Cnnning- 
ham, Arch. Reports, vol. v. 1876, p. 181 ,* vol. xiv. 1882, p. 122 ; 
Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates, J.R.A.S. vol. ix. ir.8. p. 1 ; 
Bnrgess's Report, 1874-6, p. 32 ; AlbSr6ni, Reinand, p. 146. 
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Chashtana. 
B. Silver. Weight 34 grains. Col. Watson, Bombay Army. 




Obvebsb. 
King's head to the right, with flat (Spanish style 
of) cap, and well-defined features. 

Legend, in Bactrian characters (?), only partially 
legible. 



Bevebse. 
The sun and the moon. 

i^/*/ rajno KahatrapoM Syamotika putrasa*^ 

On the left side, a Bactrian IP «• 



It seems that he had not as yet claimed the title of Wf, Maha ''great/' prefixed to 
the Kahatrapa in No. C. 

C. Silver. Weight 23 grains. Legends, in three different characters. 



Obtbbse. 

King's head to the right, with flat cap and well- 
executed profile. The secondary prototype of 
the Sdh Mint device. 

Legend, in imperfect Gbreek, with apparent portions 
of the word — ti;/)ANNoc;i'to«. 



Revebse. 

A ehaiiya, tope or tumulus, composed of superimposed 
arches, with a demilune capital. Serpent 
below ; above a well-defined boldly-rayed sun 
to the right, with a corresponding moon to 
the left. 

Legend in Indian- Pdli — 

£aJno mahakahatrapata [Symno^tika putraaa 

^^«re ) repeated in ( fc^jfij 

Chaahlanoia) Bactrian Pdli. ( Ckalaifata 

The inscriptions bearing the name of Chashtana, though not contemporaneous, may prove 
of considerable value in determining the system of reckoning followed by his successors, the S&h 
kings of Surashtra. We are still unable to fix with absolute precision the starting date-point, 
but the preference apparently remains with the wide-spread Samtat Vikramdditya^ 57 B.C.* 



^ Sa/yam Beems to have been a fayourite Scythic name. It 
occnn in the series of Indo-Scythio coins with Hindi legends, 
lately pnhlished hy me, of which the following is a full list, with 
the associate trihal subdiyisions. 

^aka» ^ ...^ Me. 



If 

91 

W 
»» 



Kutham 



Pa. 

Bhri. 

Bhn. 

Sayam. 

Senam. 

Kidara(Hodi?). 

Kizda(EardiP). 

B6sanam (Bast&n ?) 



Mahii 



..^. Bhadri. 
.».. Pn. 



— Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1883, p. 6. The general type of 
this class of coins maybe seen in Prinsep's Essays, plate xxx. figs. 
16-20, and in J.R.A.S. o.s. vol. xii. plate irii. figs. 16-20. 

* Prof. Max Mtillef, following-up Mr. Fergusson's suggestion 
(J.R.A.8. Tol xii. N.B. p. 271), has lately reiterated all the 
arguments tending to proye that the Vikram&ditya Samyat of 
66-7 B.C. was an after-inyention, or in other words altogether 
unauthentic (Note G. <* The Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature "). 
He has been answered from India, in the terms of his own 
challenge, *' to show that something less than 600 of the Vikrama 
era" can be produced in documentary eyidence, — ^in Mr. Fleet^s 
article in the Indian Antiquary (Noy. 1883, p. 291), where it is 
demonstrated that the recorded dates of 421 and 486 on the 
Gurjara copper plates must clearly refer to theVikram&ditya era. 



28 NUMISlfATA OBIENTALIA. 

It is evident from the coincident tenour of the subjoined inscriptions, not only that we must 
reject the personal, or qtMsi-regnal date of 72, in favour of a dynastic or otherwise recognized 
era, which follows on, in the terms of the Jasdan epigraph, to the similarly undefined year 127. 

Any disturbance of these written dates, inter se^ is happily disposed of, by the 
concurrent figured dates on these coins, which we can now read with some certainty, 
and which practically run on all fours with the more fidly-defined lithic writing. 

Inscription at Jundgadk. 

This work (the embankment of the Sud&r^ana lake) gave way on the 4th day of the dark fortnight 
of the month of Mdrga^irsha of the 72nd year of Rdja Mahdkshatrapa Endra Daman, whose name is 
oft repeated by the great, the grandson of Mahakshatrapa Chashta^a of well-accepted (propitious) name 
. . . the son of . . :, etc. (Arch. Rep. 1874-5, p. 129; Indian Antiquary, 1878, p. 261.) 

From the subsequent terms of the inscription, it would seem that this embankment had been 
previously repaired or extended by Pushya Gupta, on the part of the Ghreat Maurya E&ja, 
Chandra Gupta, and also subsequently by Tushaspa, ''the Yavana K&ja of Asoka Maurya.^ 

The most important passage in this inscription, however, in relation to our present subject, 
is the reference to the Andhras, which is couched in ther following terms : 

' "He who has obtained glory because he did not destroy Sdtakarni, the lord of the Dekhan, on 
account of his near relationship, though he twice really conquered him." (Ind. Ant. 1878, p. 262.) 

If we could rely upon the conjectural restoration of the name of Ghashtana on the 
coin at p. 25, it would throw much new light upon the family relations. 

Inscription at Jasdan. 

In the year 127 Bh^drapada, dark-half 7 of the moon, this Satra (tank) of BAji Mahdkshatrapa 
Bhadramukha Swdmf Eudra Sena, the great-grandson of the son of Eajd Mahakshatrapa Ghashtana ; the 
grandson of the son of Rajd Kshatrapa Swdmi Jayadaman, the grandson of Bdja Mahdkshdtrapa . . . Rudra 
Ddma, (son of) Rdj£ Mahakshatrapa Bhadramukha Swdmi Rudra, etc. (Dr. Bhau Daji, Joum. Bombay 
Branch Roy. As. Soc. vol. viii. p. 235.) 

The subjoined list of Andhra coins, bearing legends in one of the first removes 
from the old Idt character of Asoka, was compiled by me, some years ago, with a view 
to its final insertion in the present work of Sir Walter Elliot. If there are but few 
additions to the general series, there are, as far as I am aware, equally few rectifications 
to be made in my original decipherments. 

The Asoka Inscription at Ganjam, in the earliest Idt alphabet at present in evidence, 
prepared us for the use of a similar style of writing among a race, who passed on their way 
to southern conquests along the seaboard of the eastern coast, or along the traditional route 
of R&ma. And the near identity of the forms of the letters on the Andhra coins with 

1 Pa^fit Bhagy&nl&l, in his rerifled tranBlation (p. 267) of this former traxiBlatorB of the inscription, that the figure of 72 refers 

inscription, refers to the apparent date of 72 of tlus King's not to the years of Rndrad&man's reign, bnt to the era nsed 

reign, and adds : '* But it seems altogether improbable that on the Kshatrapa coins. This explanation is confirmed by the 

Rudrad&man should haye reigned for so long a tbie, and it is fact that the coins of Rudrad&man's son, Budrasimha, are dated 

still less probable that he should have had a still longer reign, between the years 102 and 117 of the same era." 
... It seems therefore necessary to assume, as has been done by 
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tlie fixed prototypes of B.C. 250, rather suggests for the Dynasty itself an epoch earlier 
than has hitherto been conceded to them by modem inquirers. 

This is an era of much importance in Indian history, which seems to be further 
elucidated by recent interpretations of the celebrated Aira inscription at TJdayagiri * (sun-rise hill) 
in Cuttack, a new and revised translation of which has been contributed to the recent Oriental 
Congress at Leyden, in the following outline terms: — "It is sufficient here to mention 
a communication of the first importance made to the Aryan Section by Prof. Peterson, 
of Bombay, on behalf of Pandit Bhagv&nl&l Indraji. The Pandit has succeeded in 
deciphering the well-known inscription of Udayagiri, formerly ascribed to King Aira or 
Yera, but which has hitherto baffled all attempts to read it. He shows that the real 
name of the king is Kh&r&vela, who ruled over £alinga, and belonged to the Cheta 
family and to the Jain faith. The king gives a long account of his doings during 
thirty-eight years; and though some of the details still remain imcertain, it is clear that 
he mentions a Western (that is, Andhra) king S&takani, and dates the extension of certain 
works at the close of ' the 165th year of the Maurya kings.' " 

Assuming that the latter era dates from the Abhkhek of Chandra Gupta, as accepted by 
the Jains, or 312 B.C., this woidd fix Kh&r&yela's public works in 147 B.C.* 

No. 1. Lead. Size, the full 9 of Mionnefs scale. Weight, 220 grains. 
Obvebsb. 
A crudely-outlined representation of a primitive 

semicircular bow and broadly-barbed arrow.' 
The broad arrow is rendered in an identical form at 

Udayagiri. 
At Sanchi the arrows vary, and have no barbs. 



^ The first traxiBlation of this Inscription was made by Prinsep 
in 1837 (J.A.S.B. yoL vi p. 1080), from eye facsimiles traced 
by that most accurate Palseographer, Captain M. Kittoe. A 
revised transUtion was nndertaken in 1877, by Babn Bajendra 
Mittra, from plaster impressions (J.A.S.B. 1877, toI. xlvi. p. 
165), who remarked on its general tenor as follows: — <*The 
author of the record was one Aira, a usurper, who OTerthrew the 
dominion of an ancient king of Ealinga and, himself becoming 
the sovereign, repaired the city walls, etc. . . . The most important 
fact mentioned in the record was the overthrow, by this usurper, 
of King Nanda of Magadha, and this carried him back to the 
middle of the fourth century B.C. It was not distinctly stated 
which of the nine Nandaa he overcame in battle ; but assuming 



Retebse. 
A ehaitya, or typical form of a tumulus, formed of 
four rows of inverted semicircles surmounted 
by a half -moon ; * to the rt^ht^ a sacred tree — 
an object alike of the simple adoration of the 
forest tribes, and afterwards of the more 
matured reverence of the Jainas and their 
imitators the Buddhists — with seven leaves or 
branches ; at the foot, an oblong box-pedestal, 
within which is a free definition of a serpent 
in the form of a wavy line, with intervening 

dots. 

Legend. 

£ano Maddr%' putata Stpdla^kurasa {kula). 

the potentate meant to be the last of the line, the time would be 
a few years before the invasion of India by Alexander the Great 
in 327 B.C." Since this was written, I have received from the 
Pandit himself his article on the N6sik caves, extracted from the 
Bombay Gazetteer. At p. 73 he gives some further notices of 
this Inscription. 

* Wilford, As. Res. vol. ix. p. 173; Jaoobi, Ealpa Stitra, 
p. 8, 109 ; J.R.A.S. vol. xiii. n.s. p. 648. 

3 The same typical form of bow and arrow occurs repeatedly 
on the earlier specimens of the ancient punched or hall-marked 
coins. Indian Weights, Numismata Orientalia, Part I. plate, 
fig. 12, etc., and the accompanying Plate I. 

* J.B.A.S. o.a. vol. xii. (1864), p. 1. 
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No. 2. Lead. Size, 7 of Mionnet's scale. Weight, 228 grains. 



Obyebsb. 

Device a rude stmng bow and broadly-barbed 
arrow, ready set for use. 

Legend, 
Btmo VdtifhO'putata Vidavdya^kuraaa, 



Reyebsb. 

A conventional ehaitya consisting of three layers of 
inverted semicircles with inner dots, surmounted 
by a ehakra or wheel, perhaps the typical figure 
c^ the sun. To the left, a sacred tree with 
seven broad-spread leaves. At the foot, an 
oblong pedestal, in which is figured a serpent, 
the wavy intervals being filled in with dots. 

I plaoe this piece in the tentative list of the issue or descendants of y&sithi,^ earlier 
than those bearing the name of the children of GautamI, on strictly numismatic grounds. 

No. 3. Lead. Size, 9 of Mionnet's scale. Weights range from 180 grains to 196. The execution of 
the dies is inferior to the preceding. Numerous specimens and examples are available. 



Obvebse. 
The usual crude bow and arrow. 

Legend. 

Mmto Ootami'putasa Vidavdya^kuraaa, 



Revebse. 

Ckattya device as above, but the symbolic tree is 
attached to the main device, and rises directly 
from the end or outer upright line on the right 
of the pedestal. 



Many of these coins are what is technically termed "double-struck," Le. the dies of a 
successor or adverse contemporary have been repeated over the original impression, without any 
re-fashioning or possibly much re-softening of the metal of the piece itself. 

These indications are often of much value in determining the relative priority of the 
conjoint rulers. In the present instance they distinctly authorize us to place the children or 
issue of Mad&ri before those of the more prolific or possibly more powerful ancestress 
Gautami. 

The first of these coincidences is exemplified in No. 13 of the original plate iv., Bombay 
Branch Koyal Asiatic Society, 1877, where the outer or natural edge of the piece retains a 
portion of the normal legend in the letters 

Bono Maddri puteua: 

while the second impress of a new die, in its false centering, overlaps the lower surface with 
the letters of a broken legend in the words 

kuraaa. Bono Ootami pmta ... 

To exemplify further the custom of renewed or revised impressions upon the fully isstted 
or so to say current coin, I may add that in one case a piece of the Gautami-putras of type 
No. 3 has clearly had the identical legends of the original obverse re-struck or repeated over 
the obvious surface of the old reverse. 

* ^K\H ' beiiuiy* Lc^i beautifal. Wl 'Aarbt, oitdffm Esther L 1, Jos. Ant. xi. 6, 1. qiRlH * perfumecL* 
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It is difficult to determine by what process this was effected, as Sir W. EUiot has a 
yery sharp and perfect specimen of coin No. 3, which shows indubitable signs of having 
been cast — ^the marks of the moulds are set irregularly at the edges, and two definite orifices 
have been left at the sides to receive the metal, the superfluous quantity of which still 
adheres to the piece. 

General Pearse has lately acquired a group of five coins which seem to connect 
themselves in a measure with the above pieces, in the metal and general appearance of 
the joint issues, in the retention of the same forms of letters, and in a certain degree 
of the character of the devices themselves. 

Tjbe new coins, however, bear strange names, and cannot strictly be classed with the 
Andhra series, but rather seem to belong to some potentates who succeeded to a section 
of the dominions of that race as they made their way onwards to the Western coast. 



No. 0. Lead. Weight, 250 grains. Plate II. infra, 

Obtebse. 
A chaitya with two rows of invented semicircles at 
the base, and a larger open or cupola arch above. 

Legend, 

Mano Madetma tkua.^ 



Eeveese. 

A sacred tree, in a four-square pedestal, or pot, with 
curious devices at the sides. 



No. h. Lead. Weight, 278 grains. 

Obvebse. 
Central device similar to No. a above. 

L^ind, . 
Eano Vadaka detma daaa^ 



Keveese. 

Device, in the first instances, similar to the above. 
Later examples complicate the pedestal or box 
below the tree into twelve squares, and enlarge the 

size of the q symbol, which is transferred from 

the left to a more prominent position on the 
right of the central device. 



No. 4. Copper. Small Coins, Size, 4 of Mionnet's scale. Weight, 28 grains. 



Obvebse. 
Archaic bow and arrow. 

Legend. 

Bam Vd»i\JhO'pu]taM Vidavdya- kuraM. 



Bevebse. 

Chaitya^ with the sacred tree represented as growing 
on the apex or summit. 



I JfcT is one of the titles of Zakthmiy Vishnu Pur&^a, Hall's 
edition, toI. ▼. p. 887. Denm looks like a form of Hindi Uj J 
'to giTe/ the Marathi ^^ denan means <a gift'— and Ihua 
(=D&B, Dobs) <a sUve.' In S. India I>d8a implies <a wor- 
shipper of Yish^n.' 



' In one instance the * or anuawdra is repeated over the 
If fi. Vada forms part of the name of Yadafii, p. 8, and in the 
coin a, above; it is stated, in the Vishnn Porfr^a, **to be 
a Veda of the Magas or Heliolaters in 96ka-dwlpa." Hall's 
ed. Tol. ▼. p. 383. 
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In the field of one specimen, a monogram possibly composed of the letters TftfT tachd 
OF ?r^ tavd; on the other example, a letter like a Chaldaean-Pehlvi jy, M (a).^ 

No. 5. Lead. Size,. 7. Weight, 230 grains. 
Obyerse. 

Device similar in some respects to -the reverse of 



No. 1, but the ehaitya or tumulus in this case 
is solid, surmounted with the usual half- 
moon, while the standard tree is replaced by a 
conch shell, the favourite symbol of Nemi, the 
22nd Jaina Tirthankara, and equally of the 
Hindu god Yishnu, balanced on the other side 
of the field by a lotus or water-lily, the type 
of the 21st Jaina. The conventional serpent 
appears at the foot, but free and clear of 
the main device. 



Eevbbse. 
Four leading circles at right angles, each composed 
of a central dot and two concentric outer circles, 
the upper pair and lower pair are severally 
connected by a semicircular line. This combina- 
tion, varied by the junction of the four balls of 
a simple cross, is conventionally recognized as 
ihe Ujjain symbol, to which reference has already 
been made.' 



Legend, 

Sano Octami'fitUaM Siri Tana Satakaiauum. 

In the last and succeeding Numismatic instances male rulers seem to have re-asserted 

their rights of kingship, while still in a measure recognizing the traditional law of the 

supremacy of maternity. So that the gradations, in this instance, seem to have followed 

a. the Scythic female head of the camp ; b. the ruling warrior king. Ultimately, the S&h 

kings — ^who affected patronymics — progressed into, or more probably reverted back to local 

Republicanism} 

No. 6. Lead. Size, 5. Weight, 86 grains. 



Obvebse. 

Small ehaiiya, with three inverted semicircles, and 
free serpent at the foot. 

Ij^end. 

Sano Vdaifho-puioia Siri ToMtata (No. 7 a P) 

^ See Journal Royal Asiatic Society, n.s. vol. iii. (1868), p. 
264. It may be as well to add that the occurrence of such a 
letter on the local coinage need not necessarily reduce the age of 
the pieces so inscribed to the modem limits assigned to extant 
Pehlri inscriptions. The letters of these alphabets are found on 
very early specimens of the Parthian coinage. 

3 See Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. yii. plate Ixi ; 
Numismata Orientalia, * Ancient Indian Weights/ part i. plate, 
figs. 5, 6. Dr. Schliemann, in his work on Mycsene, enlarges 
upon the identity of the Greek Trigliph with the Indian Swastika 
cross, and there is also a singular approach to this circular 
Indian design in many of the patterns found on his buttons or 
whorUf the only appreciable difference consisting of the centre 
dot, which fills-in the ^ace between the four circles in the latter. 
See Nos. 428, 404, 406, 411, etc A great variety of the forms 
of the VJIfain pattern may be seen in vol. rii. plate Ixi. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and a series of many cognate 



Eevbbse. 
The conventional Ujjain symbol. 



devices are figured in General Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes 
(1854), pi. xxxi. xxxii. The Swastika device, apart from its use 
as a running pattern, was not, however, limited either to Eastern 
or Western acceptations, as may be seen in the examples in 
Fabretti*s work on Etruscan Antiquities, Ist Supplement, plate 
iii. Nos. 29, 30 ; 3rd Supplement, plate xxix. fig. 38 ; and on 
vases in the British Museum. — [Since this was written, I have 
gone more fully into the question ht Indian religious symbols — 
both in the pages of the Indian Antiquary (March— May, 1880) 
and in a more comprehensive article on ' The Indian Swastika and 
its Western Counterparts,' in the London Numismatic Chronicle, 
vol. XX. N.s. pp. 18-48. Dr. Schliemann (Ilios, 1880, p. 363) 
adopted my views implicitly, and they are found to accord with 
the deductions independently obtained by our prominent Danish 
Numismatic authority — Dr. Lndwig MuUer.] 
' J.R.A.S. voL xii. o.s. p. 39, and vol. i. x.8. pp. 468-471. 
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SIMILAR COINS— VARIANTS OF No. 6. 

No. 7. One coin of this class gives distinctly the letters f^nTBHC Sivatara^ No. 24 of the Puranik list 
at page 8, which reading is further confirmed by one of Mr. Sewell's specimens, which contributes 
the outlines of the letters — 



Fu taut Sivatira, 



No. 7a. 



Legend.— ^TO ^pW ftrfT ^RfffTO 

Mano Vdsifho-putata Hiri Vadoiotasa. Yada^ri or Chanda, No. 28 of the Pnr&nik list, p. 8. 



No. 7h of Mr. Sewell's collection reproduces, in a more definite form, the imperfect specimen of 
Sir W. Elliot's plate xi. 100, and retains in legible letters the name of Pudumavi, No. 29, list, p. 8. 

T^ ^Fsyi .... "ynre 

Maho Vasiihthpuia . . . Fuyumave9a, 



No. 8. Lead. Size, 4^ Mionnet's scale. 

Obtebse. 
A well-executed figure of an ehphani, to the left. 

Legend. 

Mano Ootami' puiaaa Siri Tana Satakanata. 



Reyebse. 

The usual four double rings joined by a cross. Some 
examples add a Swastika on the obverse field, 
to the right of the ehaitya. 



No. 9. Lead. Size, 4. Weight, 70 grains. 

Obvebse. 

A boldly sunk die bearing a well-designed figure 

of a horee to the left. 
* 

Legend. 

Mono Ootami" putata Siri Jana ta . . . 



Revebse. 
The conventional Ujjain symbol. 



No. 10. Copper or bronze. Size 4. Weight (average), 35 graios. 



Obvebse. 
A well-outlined figure of an elephant in firee form, 
with trunk erect ; without trappings. 

Legend. 
Siri Satakttifi. 



Revebse. 
Four single circles joined by cross-lines. 



BLUOT 
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No. 11. Variant. The elephant is decorated with rich head-gear. 

Tana Saiaka. 

N.B. — The forms of the letters of the legends clearly indicate that these two coins, as well 
as those which follow, belong to a later date than the specimens previously described. 



Ketebse. 
Device indistinguishable. 



No. 12. Lead. Size, 6. Weight, 183 grains. 

Obverse. 

A well-executed figure of a horte to the right, with 
a half-moon in the field above. 

Zegend. 

T^ ^ ^?fWW 

iSano ^(otaiiii-pQtasa} SataJtrnfosa. 



, No. I2a, New coin, Mr. Sewell. Size, 5. Weight, 112 grains. From Gudivd^a. 



Obvebsb; 

Morse to right. 

Legend. 

(Ra)w SiH Ch4t{n)da, 



BSVEBSE. 



The TTj jain symbol. 



No. 18. Lead. Size, 3. Weight, 35 grains. Two specimens. 



Eevebse. 



The XJjjain symbol. 



Obvebse. 
A erode figure of an elephant to the left. 

Legend, 
VfX^QT Sarwana or Salwana, perhaps a repetition 
of the name, but not necessarily indicative of 
the personality of the great monarch. 

No. 14. Lead. Similar coins. Three specimens. 

Legend— W^ ^ 
Siri Euda. 

The ^ is on one occasion given as ^, and the JR, if required for Rudra^ has to be 
supplied to the existing context. 
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PABT I. SECTION II. 

COROMANDEL COAST DIE COINS. 

(a) KUEUMBAES. (b) PALLAVAS. 

Along the CoromaQdel Coast, from Nellore as far South as Cuddalore and Pondicheny, a 
class of thin copper die-struck coins occurs, which, although not directly connected with the 
Andhra type, may be appropriately considered next. They are found in considerable numbers 
in or near dunes and sand-knoUs in the vicinity of the kupams, or fishing hamlets that stud 
the shore, together with Boman oboU, perforated Chinese coins, bits of lead and other metal, 
beads, fragments of charcoal, etc. 

These are collected by the wives and children of the fishermen after gales of wind or 
heavy rains, and purchased from them by the itinerant pedlars, called Labis and Merkayars, 
in exchange for useful necessaries, by whom they are sold to braziers and coppersmiths. 
The discovery of articles of this description in such localities indicates the existence of a 
considerable maritime trade in former times, probably during the first four or five centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The Roman coins are all of the smallest value, and are generally worn smooth, but on 
two or three the names of Yalentinian and Eudocia have been read. 

Gold coins of earlier dates, found in Nellore, Madura, Cuddapah, etc.,* may have come by 
land from the opposite coast, where intercourse with the West was more frequent, and Roman 
relics are more numerous ; but these poor copper pieces could only have been dropped by 
mariners and traders frequenting the places where they now Ke. 

Those of native origin are small, irregularly rounJed pieces of thin copper, bearing generally 
the device of a buU, with occasionally some letters in the Cave-character on the obverse ; and on 
the reverse a tree, ship, star, crab, fish, etc. But their most remarkable characteristic is the 
elegance and delicacy of form with which the animals are designed, indicating a considerable 
advance in art ; and in this respect contrasting favourably, both with the Andhra money on 
the one side, and with the Chola and Pandyan currencies on the other. 

i Madras Journal Literature and Science, toI. xiii. p. 214 ; other finds hare been recorded on the Malabar or Weatem 
Coast, Coimbator, Sholapore, etc. 
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In addition to these, a few specimens of another description, which apparently belong to 
this series, have come to my notice, but they are very rare. They are between the size of a 
sixpence and a shilling, rather thickfer, of billon or some white metal containing tin, and bear 
on the obverse, some the figure of a bull, others of a horse, of the same elegant design as 
those of the copper. The only two I ever possessed had the reverse plain. 

Colonel Frederick Clerk had three or four of the same description, with one or two 
letters like those on the copper. My own specimens have, imfortunately, been lost, and 
Colonel Clerk's were dispersed at a sale shortly before his death,^ and I have failed in all 
my endeavours to trace them. 

In vain do we look for some independent power with which to identify this class on sure 
groimds, or even with any tolerable show of probability. Nothing is known of any dynasty 
or paramoimt ruler in that part of India, anterior to the time when the Chola princes began 
their career of conquest about the eighth century, which made them masters of great part of 
the South of India, and culminated in the overthrow of the eastern Chalukya kingdom in 
the twelfth. 

There were, it is true, two smaller states enjoying a certain independent existence in the 
Arcot district during the period to which these coins must be assigned, which deserve a 
passing notice. These were: — 

(a) An aboriginal or very early pastoral race, living in associated commimities, imder 
the general name of Kurumbars. 

(b) A Fallava principality seated at Conjeveram. 



(a) THE KURUMBARS. 

For some hundred years before the seventh century the country, from the base of the 
table-land to the F&lar and Fennar rivers, was occupied by a section of the pastoral race, 
traditionally designated as Kurumbars, of whom little is known. 

Fragmentary notices of their social organization, and the ultimate fate of that part of 
them with which we are now concerned, may be gathered from Mr. F. W. Ellis' Essay 
on Land Tenures,^ and from traditionary statements preserved in the McKenzie Collection of 
MSS. They appear to have formed a sort of Confederate State, "imder chiefs of their own, 
each of whom resided in a fortified stronghold, having a district of greater or less extent 
imder its jurisdiction, denominated a kSttam (from kdftai, a fort or castle), the largest 
of which was recognized as the head of the Union. Of the kottams there were twenty-four, 

1 On Tuesday, Jaly 29th, 1873. In Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Library, by the Roy. W. Taylor, 3 vol. 8to. Madras, 1857-1862. 

Hodge's Catalogue, p. 27. Also Second Beport of Progress made in the examination of the 

^ Replies to Seventeen Questions relative to Mirasi Rights, and Mackenzie MSS. etc., by the Rev. W. Taylor, in Madras Joum. 

with two Appendices, etc. Folio. Madras, 1818. Lit. and Science, vol. vii. Madras, 1838. 

Catalogue Raisonn6 of Oriental MSS. in the Government 
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each consisting of one or more nddua or parishes, and each n&du subdivided into several 
nattamB or townships. 

They are farther stated to have been engaged in trade, and to have owned diips, and 
carried on a considerable commerce by sea. Their wealth attracted the cupidity of their 
neighbours, and they suffered from hostile inroads, but defended themselves with courage and 
success, till at length, about the eighth or ninth century, they were attacked by an army, 
imder a general named Adondai or Tondaman, the son (illegitimate according to some) or brother 
of the ruler of Cholamandalam. He encoimtered an obstinate resistance, but after sustaining 
some reverses, subdued the whole province, and incorporated it with the Chola territories, 
changing the name to Tondamandalam. The fierceness of the struggle was probably intensified 
by religious hatred; the one side being Jainas, while their conquerors were votaries of Siva. 
The Kurumbars were so completely exterminated, that it became necessary to replace them 
. by introducing an agricultural colony from a distance. 

Ellis, following the accounts handed down by their enemies, and preserved in Tamil 
narrative, represents them as a '' pastoral, half-savage tribe," and again as a ''Nomadic 
race " ; whilst the native writers paint them as crafty, cruel and tyrannical.^ But such 
characteristics, assigned on the testimony of their enemies, are incompatible with an organized 
social system having territorial institutions, of which no similar examples are found in the 
adjacent coimtries, and dwellings defended by permanently fortified casties, the ruined sites 
of which are still shown. Moreover, there is reason to believe that they had some knowledge 
of metallurgy, and were acquainted with the use of bronze, implements of which metal 
are occasionally found. It is also expressly stated that Adondai transported the bronze gates 
found in the capital of the Confederacy at Pirnd^ to ornament the great temple at Tanjore. 

The attainment of this degree of civilization may be accounted for by the circumstance 
of the Kurumbars being Jains — ^a sect prevailing from a very early period in the South, 
and probably also throughout other parts of India. Judging from the remains that have 
survived the ravages of time, and the rage of persecution, its votaries had reached a high 
degree of intellectual culture.* 

Their literary ^ compositions are still esteemed, and their works of statuary and architecture 
even now bear testimony to their proficiency in the higher walks of art.* 

The ruined sites of mines, long abandon^, in various parts of the country are believed to 
be relics of Jaina skill. Such are the excavations for copper, foimd by Mr. V. Ball, in 



1 F. W. EUis, Mirafli Righte. 

' The site of Paral is now known as the Red Hills, twelye 
miles north of Madras, where an extensiye necropolis of Kist- 
Taens and circles may still be seen. 

' Dr. Caldwell considers the earliest cultivators of Drayidian 
literature to have been Jainas (Comp. Gram. pp. 122-124-128). 
Dr. Bumell also assigns a high antiquity to Jaina literature 
(South India Palieography, pp. 12, 47-8; Ind. Ant. vol. i. 
p. 310). 

^ e.g. The Amara Eosha, the works of Hemachandra, the 
S&bdami^darpa^am of Kesava, etc., etc. 



* As the colossal statues of Sr&vana B&lagole, Karkal, and the 
smaller images of the Tirthankaras or Saints, exquisitely carved 
out of basalt . . . Such too are the numerous temples of 
polished black stone, with pillars elaborately sculptiured or 
elegantly chiselled, as if formed by a turning lathe, many of 
which have been appropriated by other sects, and turned into 
ill-disguised Brahminical shrines. The very Digambara idols, 
clothed in modem dress, have been made to do duty for Hindu 
gods, as described by Dr. Stevenson and Fergusson at Pandarpiir 
(J.R.A.S. vol. vii. p. 6 ; J.A.S.B. vol. zxxv. part i. pp. 186-290, 
also pp. 170, 184). 
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Chotia Nagpor, which the mde iohabitanta can only say were the work of an ancient race 
called S^aka^ (qnaa-Sr&vaki), whom Colonel Dalton states to have been Jainas.* 

The long-forgotten EoUr gold mines, now re-opened by British capital and enterprize, are 
within the limits of Tondain&du,' and those of Wyn&d may not improbably hare been the 
work of Jainas also. The name of one of the last subscribing witnesses to the copper-plate 
grant in the possession of the Jews of Cochin, according to the Jewish version, is supposed 
to refer to the Kununben&du rulers, and in the epithet attached to his name, which may be 
rendered " Mountain-splitter," they Snd the Chieftain of Eurumbar, or Jungle-dwellers, so 
called, either from bis mines at Tamracheri,^ or from a pass he opened through the Gh&ts. 

The foregoing oonsiderations throw no light on the direct authorship of the coins in 
question, but they go to prove the existence of a civilized community, capable of producing 
exceptional specimens of skilled manufacture, about the required period, and occupying a tract 
which extended inland from the particular line of coast on which the coins are found. 

It may be added, that the Eurumbars whb form the subject of the foregoii^ observations 
are but a small section of a great tribe, which occupied a larger extent of territory, formerly 
designated Kurumba-bhdm — a name now obsolete — the limits of which can only be guessed 
from the localities in which the scattered remnants of the tribes are now found to linger. 
Individuals of the race have risen to eminence, and even founded Royal dynasties, as will be 
noticed hereafter in treating of the Y&davas.^ 

> Proc. R. As. Sod. 186E>, p. 170. now ihawn bj Hr. Beal to be & title of religimu ie»chen ia other 
* V. Bill, Jungle Life in India, tS80, pp. 167-171 ; Proo.Ai. sacti m well (Ind. Ant. toI. ii. pp. 122, Notes to Ellis' Eoral; 

8oc.Il.; Dalton, lad. Eth.; and J.A.S.B.Tol.iUT.pt.3,p.l64. lea alao Dn. Caldwell and BnnieU, mpra). Viewed in tliis 

> Elli* itatet etpreaily Uiat the Upper (iWeatecn) part of light the origin of the Panchalw, or flTenastsa of skilled ertificen, 
Tondai, whioli did not come within the scope of his easaj, con- sbonld be considered as an escape of Jaina aitiflcersfronidestno- 
nsled of fonr of the 21 k6tUms, the extent of which is nnltDOwn, tion, bf assuming b semblance to tbeic Saiiito persecutors ; this 
and all traces of theii nidns lost (page li); but in a preTions agree* belter with their secret forms of wonhip, which tun no 
page (It) be had explained gsnerallj that tbef included the similitude lo that of Bnddha (Jonm. Ethnol. Soc. toI. L n.b. 
Nartb-East districts of Haisdi, comprehending the Pargap&s pi IS, p. Ill, where the figure of the idol is certain!; Jain ; 



of Eol&r, Baia Balapar, part of Penakonda, and the Bnbah of Taflor's Cat vol. iii. p. 418). The narratire of the fend 

tbe 3iT&, the first of which oontains the whole of the gold-field behreen Baoddhis and Jainas should probatdjr he nndentood a* 

fanning tbe 22nd k6^m, in which is also mtnate the fortress of between the latter and SaiTss (ii. p. 4231. 

Haadidrfig (A. pp. ir-riii). For a long time I was led to attri- * Dr. Oundort, Mad. Jonm. toI. liiL p. UO, 

bat« tho' higher works of art found in the Dakhan mainly to the * 1 add a flgnre of a piece of bronze found in Tondamandalam, 

genius of Buddhism, but more intimate acquaintance with Tamil near Pujcal, the ancient capital, as a specimen of Ennunbai 

records induoea ma to modify this Tiew and to recognize tbe skill. It appears to bsTe been tbe end or orown of a elandard 

claims of Jiina skill. The Bauddbos do not appear lo have or state halberd, and is, in tbe words of an expert, " a very fine 

gained the same bold of tbe people of the South that they object, quite a work of art." The spedmen is unique, measures 

obtained orer those of the North. The term Sramana in Tamil IS^ inches long, and weighs 5lb«. 6^ ou. 
writing, read as spplieahle exclusirely to Buddhist priests, is 
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(ft) PALLAVAS. 

The other State before indicated as the possible source from which the coins in question 
may have issued, was the Pallava principality of £&nch{. 

It is somewhat strange that a people which played no inconsiderable part in mediaeval 
DaUian history should have remained comparatively unknown imtil very recently. No mention 
of them is found in the vernacular historical legends, such as they are ; they do not appear in 
the native lists of former dynasties,- nor, unless for the incidental occturence of one or two 
mythical names, was Colonel Mackenzie acquainted with them.^ It was only in 1840 that 
they were brought into notice by the discovery of a copper deed,* in what has been called 
the Cave-character, recording the grant of a village by a B&ja of Yengipuram, a place the 
site of which was unknown. 

The plates having been foimd in the Eolfir (Eol&ir) lake or swamp, inquiry was made in that 
part of the Musulipatam district, which led to the discovery of a group of villages near EUore 
afterwards identified as the place in question. In the course of the quest three more copper 
idsanatM of a similar description were met with, from which were obtained the names of 
certain princes ruling over the kingdom of Yengi, inhabited by a people of Pallava race. 
Further particulars derived from them were communicated to the " Indian Antiquary " by Pro- 
fessor Eggeling in 1874, giving an imperfect genealogical list, of what Dr. BumeU has designated 
*^ a yet nameless dynasty." ' Additional light was thrown on their history by the inscriptions 
of the earlier Chalukya princes, so many of which have been edited by Mr. Fleet, and by 
two more of their own copper grants published by Mr. Foulkes,^ all in the same periodicaL 

From these sources we learn that the Pallavas were a numerous and powerful race, 
inhabiting the middle and south Dakhan from a remote period. Little is known about them 
until towards the fourth century, about which time some Gujar&t R&jputs of the Chalukya 
family began to seek a settlement further South. Their first attempts were met by a 
determined and at first a successful resistance on the part of the Pallavas. Eventually they 
effected a lodgement to the south of the Krishna, under Pulikesi I. 

In the beginning of the seventh century, not content with their success on the table-land, 
the Chalukya leaders pushed their advances towards the East, and descended the gh&ts under 
Eubja Yishi^u Yardhana, the yoimger brother of Pulikesi. There he overran the maritime 

^ Wflson, Catalogue Mackenzie's Coll. vol. i. pp. Iviii, czix- edition (1878). All the copper plates hare been edited by 

cxziT. Calcutta, 1828. Mr. Fleet in the Ind. Ant. toI. t. pp. 50, 161, 176, and yoL iz. 

> Mad. Joum. vol. zi. p. 302. p. 101. 

* Madras Jonmal Lit and Science, toI. zi. p. 302 (1840); * Mad. Jonm. toL i?. n.s. pp. 78-9 (1858); Ind. Ant. 

also vol. ziii. pp. 46, 52-53 (1844); Ind. Ant. Tol. iii. p. 152 yoI. y. p. 73 (1876) ; Yol. Yi. pp. 78, 87 ; yoI. Yii. p. 219 

(1874); BumeU, South Ind. Palsog. pp. 13, 135, second (1878), and also yoI. Yiii. pp. 167, 273. 
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proyince of Yeng!, the seat of another Pallava principality, and established himself at R&jamahendri, 
which became the capital of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty. A third Pallava State then comes 
prominently into notice/ with which the Chalukya princes maintained a long desultory 
contest. Notwithstanding the reverses they sustained, the Pallavas did not despair, but 
struggled bravely against their Northern assailants, with occasional gleams of success, for 
nearly two centuries longer. They appear at times to have obtained assistance from their 
Southern neighbours, the ^'Chola and Pandya kings." It is imfortimate that the little 
we hear of this chronic warfare is derived from one side only, and the Chalukyas, as might 
be expected, are not slow to magnify their own prowess. 

The son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-great-grandson of Pidikesi, all claim to have 
defeated the Pallavas (the last three several times), and more than once to have taken the 
city of E&nchipura itself.' But these vaunts are accompanied by the somewhat qualifying 
admissions of the conqueror that the vanquished Pallava king had been the destruction and 
humiliation of his family, and on a later occasion by the boast of Yinayaditya that he had 
conquered the enemy of his race. 

This struggle was maintained from the seventh to the middle of the eighth century. 
After the middle of the eighth century we hear^ little of the Chalukyas, whose power suffered a 
collapse for more than a century and a half, the cause of which seems to have likewise affected 
the Pallavas. But after the Chalukya restoration to power, in an inscription of Eali Yikram& 
(Yikram&ditya YI.), in the fifth year of his reign (1080 a.d.), we are told that " he overcame 
Balavar&ja of the Palavanya or Pala race, and sat on his throne."' 

The paucity of contemporary records does not supply a full genealogical list of the dynasty, 
but from such as we have we obtain two or three lists, without, however, means of connecting 
several dynasties which may possibly have been altogether distinct. For, although all claim to 
belong to the Bh&radw&ja gdtra^ the earliest are said to be of the Salankayana race (or kula)^ 
while the latest are styled of the Panchum tribe. No date has been mentioned, nor has any 
coin been found with the epigraph of a name. 

The best plan for the purpose of this paper will be to give the names as they stand in 
each grant, according to the following table: — 



> When and how the Pallayas hecame posBessed of K&nch{ is 
unknown. It was primarily a constituent part of the ancient 
Kummha-hhdmi, and is entered hy F. W. Ellis in his ^ List of 
the k6(tams and n&^ns of Tondamandalam, as the second n&dn 
of the third or Icattu k6tt&m" (Mirasi Right, Appendix, p. vi). 
Belies of the Jaina creed professed by the Eurumbars can yet 
be seen. A large slab, with a life-size figure of a Jaina Tirthan- 
kara, might be seen lying by the wayside in the suburbs some 
years ago, and may be there still. 

The allusion to the expulsion of the ancient inhabitants 
described as ''persons offensive to religion," in the grant of an 
agraharam made by Nandi Vann& PaUaramalla, in honour of 



his successful general Udayachandra, seems to throw some light 
on the question. The remoTal of the obnoxious yillagers had 
probably reference to their Jaina faith, and seems to show that 
the Pallavas had wrested this portion of the country from the 
Eurumbars before the conquest of Tondamandalam by the Choj m. 
Both the Cholas and the Pallavas were worshippers of Siva, 
and it has been a noted shrine of the orthodox Hindus ever 
since. 

* Indian Antiquary, vol. v. p. 73, ; vol. vi. pp. 78, 87 ; 
vol. vii. p. 6 ; vol. viii. pp. 27, 28, 245 ; vol. ix. p. 129; vol. x. 
pp. 37, 134, 163, 165. 

• J.B.A.S. vol. iv. p. 16. 
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The oldest of these is a prdkrit or pdli composition, the characters of which are ancient 
and very rude. 



Oldest Gbant. 



Ind. Ant. toI. iz. p. 101, and 
vol. T. p. 176. 

1.1 

Mah&r&ja Yijaya Skanda yann&. 

Vijaya Bbudda yann&, the 
YttTar&ja or Heir Apparent 



SXlankAtaka kuia. 



Ind. Ant. toI. t. p. 175. 



II. 

Chanda Yarmk.' 
Yijaya Nandi Yarm&. 



Ind. Ant. vol. iz.pp. 102-3. 



III. 

AttiTarma, of the family 
of King Eandara. 



Thbbb Grants. 



Ind. Ant. vol. t. pp. 60-3. 



lY. Y. YI. 
Skanda Yann& I. 

Yira Yann&. 
Skanda Vann& II. 

! 

I I 

Snnha Tann& I. Yis1miic6pa VannCi. 

I I 

Skanda Yann& III. Sunha Yarm& II. 

I 
Nandi Yann&.* 



Mr. Foulkbb' Grant. 



Ind. Ani toI. Tiii. p. 280. 



YII. 
Simha Yish^n. 

Mahendra Yaim& I. 

I 
Naraaiihha Yann& I. 

Mahendra Yarm& II. 

Parami^ara Yarmli I. 



limn 



Narasimha Yarm& II. 

Param^araYarm&II. 

^ Nandi yarm&, or \ 
I Nandi Pota Yarma.* j 

Pallavamalla Nandi Y. 



In the next we have the names of Ghanda Varm& and Vijaya Nandi Varm&, who are 
stated to belong to the S&lank&yana kula.. A third ancient grant is made by R&ja Atti 
Varm&, of the family of King Eandara, of whom we have no mention in any other place, 
unless he is the person referred to in the inscribed rock at Salv&n-kupam.^ 

The third column contains the genealogy as given in three copper deeds in vol. v. 
pp. 50«3, 154, and in vol. viii. p. 167. 

The last has been edited by Mr. Foulkes, and differs only in containing two additional 



names. 



The same gentleman has published a seventh* set of plates, the genealogy in which 
differs considerably from the previous documents, but purports to be issued likewise by the 
ruler of K&nchi for the same lands, and while continuing to use the same gdtra, states 
the family to belong to the Fanchum race (or kula). The occasion of the grant was a reward 



1 This is the first of the Bh&rady&ja ffSira, 

' Is he the same as Yijaya Yarm&, the son of Skanda Yarm&, 
in the grant at toL Tiii. p. 171 P 

' The lasttwo names in this grant are taken from Mr. Foulkes* 
grant in Ind. Ant. vol. yiiL p. 167. 

* Nandi Pota Yam&, ahont 740 a.d. (Ind. Ant. vol. viii. p. 24 ; 
and Fleet, p. 29). This gives ns a date for the E&nchi king. 
Nandi P. Y. was killed ahout 740 a.d., he was the eighth of the 
line ; reckoning 16 years for a reign brings Simha Yish^u to the 
beginning of the seventh oentory. 



^ Ind. Ant. vol. ix. pp. 102-3. 

' The instrument itself relates to the same gift as the pre- 
ceding, both having been subsequently confirmed by Rajendra 
Choi a. Of the aathenticitv of tiiis last we offer no observation, 
remembering how prone grantees have been found to strengthen 
their titles by spurious exhibits, and the possession of this 
Agraharam having been confirmed by the sovereign of a different 
dynasty. 
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to his dependent TTdayachandra for hie success in putting down certain feuds among Pallava 
chieftains fomented by foreign allies. Both deeds were confirmed by Ko Parakfesari VarmA, 
the Tamil title of Rajendra Chola, who flourished in the eleventh century (1064-1113). 
Knowing as we do the date of Rajendra Chola, we are able to form some idea of the period 
during which the Kinchi Pallayas retained their power. Probably we shall not be far wrong 
in assuming that they were able to hold their own during the period of Batta ascendency in 
Kuntala, which lasted from the middle of the eighth till towards the latter part of the tenth 
century. 

The preceding notices all refer to their more eastern localities, but they are found also 
to have flourished in the west of Euntala. As early as the fifth century, Mrig^sa¥arm&, a 
king of the Eadamba family, of Banaw&si, is called a "fire of destruction"^ for the Pallavas, 
and his son Ravi Yarm& is said to have driven' the Pallavas out of Pal&sik&, the modem 
Halsi. In a Maisur copper-plate grant of the eighth century, a Ch^ra or Eongu king 
makes a grant, at the request of a certain R&ja of Nirgund,' for the endowment of a 
Jaina temple erected by his wife, ihe grand-daughter of the Pallav&dhir&j&. 

These examples, and more might be cited, show the extensive range of the Pallava 
race. Tradition carries them stiU further back, and ascribes to a king, called Trilochana 
Pallava,^ the frustration of the first attempts of the Ghalidsyas upon the Dakhan. 

It is probable that the term Pallavas is the prdkrit form of Pahlava,^ a name applied 
to a race of people often mentioned by Sanscrit writers, and generally rendered Persian, 
apparently on no very exact grounds. 

What then has become of them P The Rattas, the other predominating people o| 
Euntala, survive in ttie Mah&rattas ; but we can only suppose that the Pallavas, who held'^\ 
an equally important place among the early inhabitants of Euntala, have been absorbed in 
the existing population. Some traces of them are still to be found in Dr&vida, where three 
castes claim to be connected with them, Yell&las, Eajlars, and Pallis. 

To the west of Tranquebar, near Mayavaram, a village called Pallavarayanpetta still 
exists. 

Pallavar&ja is one of the thirty-two gdtraa of the true pure Tamil-speaking Vejlfilas 

of Madura, Tanjore, and Arcot. It is borne by the Chola Yell&las inhabiting the valley of 

the E&vari in tanjore, who h/y claim to the first rank. According to a Tamil MS., called 

.the Dina Gharai, they found their claim on the assertion that all their women are of royal 



1 Ind. Ant. toL tI. p. 25. 

* Idem. p. 30. 

' Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 161 . Which of the Pallaya chiefs is here 
allnded to is not dear, nor can we say precisely where Nirgnnd is. 
Mr. Eioe mentions a principality of that name in Maisnr, hut there 
is a remarkahle hill fort of the same name in the middle of the 
extensiTe plain east of Dh&rw6f , a noted stronghold, the owner of 
which joined in the rehellion of 1868, and murdered the Assistant 
Collector, Mr. Manson, for which he was executed and his estate 
confiscated. 



' Mad. Joum. xx. x.s. iy. 78, and Ind. Ant. Tii. 243. 

^ See Bohtlingk and Both's Lexicon, tub voce. In the Vis. 
Pur. at p. 187 of yoI. ii. note 6, PahlaTa and Pallava are given as 
Tariants of Pahnavas, which occurs among a list of Northern 
tribes (p. 184, note 3). See, too, toI. iii. pp. 294-5, note 1, where 
they are associated not only with Northern races, hut inter alia 
with Drkyidas, Eir&tas and others. See also Manu x. 44; 
Muir*s Sanscrit Texts, toI. i. pp. 97, 177, 180 (1858), and 
vol. ii. p. 268 (1860). The officer of Rudra D&ma, in the 
6im6r inscription, who repaired the tank, was a Pahlaya. 
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race, and all their men of sacerdotal descent. This saying has a curious bearing on the 
peculiar Turanian law of descent still prevailing in South Malabar, where property is 
conyeyed through the mother, of noble or Nair descent, to her female offspring bom to a 
Namburi Br&hman, as is even the case with the toyal family now reigning in Travancore. 

This practice lends colour to the supposed connection of the YeU^d^ with the predatory 
classes mentioned in the proverb, and it is further remarkable that they hold the first place 
among the Tamil agriculturists, just as the Reddis do among the Telugus, and the Kunbis 
among the martial Mahrattas, all pointing to a Turanian origin. Ellis, it may further be 
observed, refers to three sections of the Ye}}&1as, one of which he designated Tulava YeU&las, 
who had been brought from the Malabar Coast to repeople Tondain&du. The remaining 
two castes are, it is true,^ held in inferior estimation, but there is a common proverb' to 
the effect that " The Sajlan, Maravan, and the honourable Agumbadyan, rising slowly, slowly 
became by degrees the Yell&lan." Such an assumption would doubtless be scouted by the 
aristocratic YeJlalan of the present day, but it derives some support from the foregoing proverb. 

The above explanation, however, will only account for a very small portion of a people 
so widely distributed as the Pallavas. With regard to the Eallar, it is remarkable that the 
Tondiman B&ja Bahadur of Pudukotah, the faithful ally of the British in the Camatic 
Wars, and chief of the E^^ar tribe, has the title of Pallava R&ja, which he probably 
inherits from one of the many Pallava chieftains, of whom we have seen frequent mention, 
and one of whom may have been seated at the not distant site of Mamalipurum,^ now known 
as the Seven Pagodas; in the immediate vicinity of ^hich I foimd the ruined Portico of 
S&lv&nkupam,^ at which is the remarkable incised rock, with the name of Attirana Chanda 
Pallava^ in two different characters, who may have been the Atirana of the Copper Deed* 
before mentioned. 

Can it be that this tribe, which belongs to what have been called the predatory classes, 
represents a portion of the Pallavas P Their bold, indomitable, and martial habits accord 
well with the characteristics of that ancient people. 

Until very recent times they exercised a formidable control over the peaceable inhabitants 
of the Camatic, from whom they exacted payments for forbearance, imder the name of 
fiiSnkdval fees, in return for which they placed one of their followers as guardian or 



> Eallar and Marayar are the well-known predatory claaaea ; 
the former being the synonym for thief. The Agumhadyan, though 
now a low class of artizans, are probably desoended from the an- 
cient landholders of the coontry; the word Agnm being the Tamil 
for land, eqaivalent to Northern Bhoomia. According to native 
grammarians the root of the word signifies also, " the mind, the 
sonl, the will," and the occupation of thecaste is said to be '* attend- 
ance in kings' palaces (see Bottler's Diet. p. 3) and pagodas." 
According to Mr. Nelson they are intimately connected with the 
Haravan and intermarry with them (Nelson's Madura, pp. 42-3). 
' They are thus enumerated among the Boyal guards of tiie R&ja 
in the E^ra}a ITllpatti. 

) This is said to be quoted on public occasions in asserting 



caste priTileges, or in disputes for the possession of land, as 
follows : — 

Kalian, Marayan, kal&nda Agamudayan, 
MeUa mella, Vandu, Yei|&,lan. 
3 See Mr. Rice's paper on Mah&yali dynasty in Ind. Ant. 
yol. z. p. 36. 

« S&lyfrmknpam, literally, "Hamlet of t)ie Saluyas " — name 
of a once numerous people, some of whom are still to be found in 
the South-East Ghats (Yish. Pur. yol. ii. note 1, pp. 133-4). 
B Mad. Joum. yol. ziii. 46, 62. * Ind. Ant. yol. ix. p. 103. 
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watclunaii in each village, who was responsible for the protection of the place from plunder 
and robbery. Such a systematic levy of black-mail being incompatible with the existence 
of a settled Gbvemmenty ceased on the establishment of the British power, when many of 
the chief MirikdvalgdrB received pensions, payable during good behaviour. If this surmise 
be admissible, the similar tribes of the Maravars, Bedars, Bamuses, etc., may be included 
in the same category; all of whom still flourish imder their petty chiefs, commonly 
called Polygars {palaiyakdrar)^ some of whom were even petty princes, as the R&jas 
of Bedndr and Shor&pur. The only other way in which they could be absorbed was by 
the rise of the Ling&yat sect in the twelfth century, which, levelling all distinctions of 
caste, united the bulk of the Sddras of the Dakhan imder the new faith, including even 
Pariahs, many of whom were principal supporters of Basava, the foimder of the new creed. 
One of its leading sections bears the name of the Panchum Ling&yats, which, it will be 
rranembered, is the name of the family (or hula) of the £&nchi Eaja, the author of the seventh 
Pallava grant. 

But the Ling&yats are noted for their peaceable and industrious habits. 

Having considered these two powers, to which it was thought the coins might be 
assigned, the arguments in favour of the authorship of the Kurumbars rest, as before stated, 
on their higher knowledge of art, and the limited extent bordering their country in which 
the coins are found. 

On the other hand, the seals of the two Pallava grants, published by Mr. Foulkes have 
the figure of a buU, the one recumbent, the other standing, like that borne on the coins, 
but no similar specimens have been foimd commensurate with the wide extent of the Pallava 
rule in other parts of the country. As stated above, many of the coins exhibit short and 
imperfect legends in the Cave character, which occasionally passes into a form peculiar to the 
south. None of these, which have been carefully analysed by Mr. Thomas, afford certain 
results.! One name only has a somewhat recognizable form resembling Kadamba, but the 
Kadambas never, as far as we know, obtained a footing on the east coast. 

^ [Sir W. Elliot* 8 facnmile legends^ Nob. 82, 84, of pkte x. which might subade into ^ or efo ; bat the compound V\ mp 

▼ol. iii. of the Madraa Journal, read clearly, in Deran&garf, is indubitable. The coins themselyes will be given, in autotype, 

qie<H Z^ Kafampa faka. There might be a doubt about the in the subjoined Plates.— E.T.] 
value of the second letter and its counterpart, the penultimate, 
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PART 11. SECTION i. 
OEIGIN OP METRICAL SYSTEM. 

Long before the appearance of the die-coinage introduced by the Andhras, the necessity 
felt in all early stages of civilized society for avoiding the inconvenience of barter led to 
the adoption in India, as elsewhere, of a metallic currency, the earliest known form of 
which is represented by the irregularly-shaped pieces of silver, stamped with rude symbols, 
which are foimd in all parts of the coimtry.^ At what time and by what people they 
were first employed is unknown, but they probably came into use gradually. They were 
regarded as prehistoric by the older Indian writers, and may therefore be presumed to 
have been found in circulation when the Aryans entered Hindustan. 

They have been discovered among the ashes of the men who constructed the primitive^ 
tombs known as the pdndu kuHa (or kistvaens) of the South, and unearthed from the ruins 
of buried cities in excavating the head-waters of the Ganges Canal.' 

In all parts, from the Sundarbans^ of the Gtinges to the frontiers of Affgh4nist&n, they 
turn up from time to time.* Yet they have no recognized name in any of the Vernacular 
Dialects. They appear, however, to have been known to the earlier Sanscrit writers under 
the designation of purdna, a term which itself signifies ancient. 

Of this use of the word, Bumouf has collected many examples,* and the same term 
occurs in Manu,'' who wrote some centuries b.c., where he defines the relative proportions 
of the several weights then in common use.^ 



> H. H. Wilson, Cat. Mackenzie, Coll. toI. ii. p. ccxxrii; 
Prinsep's Essays, toI. i. pp. 209-16 ; Jonrn. As. Soc. Bombay, 
Tol. X. pp. xxi-iy. 

' Letter from Mr. Garrow to Col. Mackenzie (1806) with 
coins of Angfiistus. Mad. Jonrn. of lit. and Science, toI. xix. 
(N.8. p. 227). 

* J.A.S.B, Tol. iiL p. 44. 

' Prinsep's Essays, vol. i. p. 210. 

^ E. C. Bayley, Num. Chron. 1873, p. 209 ; Conningbam, 
Arch. Rep. vol. yi. p. 198; also Bhilsa Tope>-** throughout all 
India, from Nep&l to Ceylon, and from Eandah&r to the Delta of 
the Ganges "—p. 354. 



' Introduction k I'Histoire de Buddhisme. 

^ Institutes, Haughton's Translation, chap. Tiii. <^. 131-136. 

^ In the absence of a recognized natiye name for these pieces, 
numismatists have had recourse to sundry arbitrary terms, as 
cKhapatj punch-coins, saldkU, dominoe, not alwa3rB very appro- 
priate. The word eldling^ adapted from the Anglo-Saxon 
0/ef sold, represents exactly the Sanscrit pnrft^a, and might be 
adopted with adyantage. A similar term occurs in that *' pure 
well of English undefiled," the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
where the yalue of the Jewish Tine is expressed in tiherlitigi, 
which were probably uncoined pieces of silyer of given yalue 
like those under consideration (Isaiah yii. 23). 
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It is by a preliminary inyestigation of the ancient weights of Southern India, that an 
insight may possibly be obtamed into the origin of this very primitive description of money. 
Such an enquiry, owing to the changes arising from lapse of time, and still more from 
the wars and revolutions that have swept over the plains of India during thirty centuries, 
is not unattended with difficulty. But extant traces of the past may still be detected in 
places less exposed to external interference. 

Such a favoured region is found in the South-Westem extremity of the peninsula, 
where the province of Malabar, lying between the mountain barrier of the Sahy&dri range, with 
the primeval forests that clothe their base on one side, and the sea on the other, occupies 
a narrow strip, which has been signally exempt from foreign rule.^ Hence the people retain 
much of their aboriginal character, and have preserved institutions brought by the earlier 
colonists from their Northern home. These, abhorrent as some of them are to the great 
body of Hindus, still flourish unchanged, although no longer observed in their original 
seats. Such is the practice of polyandry,^ with all the peculiar rights of succession and 
inheritance dependent on it, as well as the social observances to which it has given rise. 

Not the less, however, has the silent influence of Aryan science and philosophy leavened 
the literature of the province, and hence the popular treatises on Arithmetic in other 
Southern dialects have been framed on the model of the '^ Lildvatt\'' the standard Sanscrit 
work on Mathematics ; so that, while many of the weights retain their old vernacular names, 
they are arranged according to the formulaa and rules of Bh&skar&ch&rya (the author of 
the LUdvati)^ who is supposed to have lived about the eleventh or twelfth century a.d.' It 
cannot be supposed that native works on such a subject iiid not exist at an earlier period, 
but they have gradually become obsolete and fallen into disuse. We have been fortunate 
enough to meet with one such treatise, through the kindness of Dr. Gundert, who quotes 
it among the authorities used in his admirable Malay41im Dictionary.^ It is entitled Kanakku 
Sdram, and is written in good Malay&lim, with less than the usual infusion of Sanscrit; 
but the work has become extremely rare, and a perfect copy is seldom if ever to be met 
with. It differs materially from the Oanita Sdsiram, the popular treatise now in use, which 
contains a greater number of Sanscrit words and phrases, and is framed on a more scientific 
system, the rules being more exact, especially those relating to fractions and the higher 
nimibers. Of the six books or chapters into which the Kanakku Sdram is divided, the 



1 Malabaria, qnie regio natura raa et rita ab hortili impeta et 
expugnatioiie lemper tuta manrit, atque etiam, raxx>, niai nun- 
qnam, uni imperio fait mibjecta, ob marces et frnotus saos 
nndecimque terraram expetitoa ab exteris semper maxime 
frequentabatnr, etc. GildemeiBter, Scrip. Arab. p. 48 (1838). 

' '* A trait once widely prevalent in the Him&layaa and Thibet. 
Even the civiliied tribe of the Newars, who, by the way, hare a 
recorded tradition uniting them with the Malabar NairB— a 
name, they say, identical with Nfryar or Newar, who were once 
polyandristB." — B.H. Hodgson's Essays, vol. ii pp. 129-30, 



and 144 ; F. H. Ellis, Law Book of the Hindus, in Trans. 
Mad. Lit. Soe. 1827. 4to. p. 17 ; and Essay on Malay &lun, 
Ind. Ant. toI. tU. p. 286. 

* Weber, Hist, of Indian Literature. 

* Of the author Nilaka^tha, or of his era, nothing is known, 
but lus work must be of high antiquity. It consists of six 
books or chapters ; the Ist treats of fractions, literally "what 
is below one " ; second, of decimals, <* what is above one " ; 
third, Idangali^ measures of capacity ; fourth, Eddtm^ measures 
of length ; fifth, Kalar^ju^ of weights ; sixth, Kdlam of time. 
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fifth has the title of kalanju, and treats of the weights of gems,* gold, pearls, etc., for 
ascertaining which it gives the following formula: — 

A nen-mani (or grain of rice in the husk) is = 1 visa titkkam, 

4 nel (grains of rice in the husk) = 1 kunri (or rati). 

2 kunri {or ratis) = 1 mar^adL 

2 maryddi • = 1 panatikham. 

10 pamtukkam = 1 kaljar^u} 

AU of these, except the pana, are the names of well-known vegetable products, the 
first being the staple cereal of the province. The other three are the seeds of common 
trees or shrubs. 

3. Deferring the further consideration of the second — the kunri or rati — ^for the present, 
the third, or matyddi, claims the first notice, as being the earliest used as a measure 
of weight. It is the seed of the Adenanthera pavonina, a tree common in most parts of 
India and the Eastern Archipelago. 

The native name has been derived from manfu "a boat," and ddi "with which one 
plays," and is said to have been taken from the form of the beans; and from their 
common use by children as playthings, and by the women who string them for necklaces. 
They are of a bright scarlet colour, hard, durable, and tolerably uniform in size and weight. 
When ground, the meal is sometimes used as an article of food.^ 

As a weight it is specially employed by goldsmiths and jewellers, and is commonly 
reckoned about 4 grains, but in reality it is somewhat more, or about 4| to 5 grains.' 

Of a convenient size, and at all times available, they would offer a ready expedient 
for determining the required proportion of a piece of silver bullion; and taken in conjunction 
with the first series of simple numbers, the result would be 10x4^ or 5x10=45 or 50 grains, 
a weight which was afterwards identified with the kalanju. This appears to have been the 
first and simplest application of the maiy&4^ ; but as business increased, when a more 
artificial system was introduced, and tables were framed, from imaginary infinitesimal imits, 
regulated by sub-multiples of two, its value was reduced by one-half, and its place usurped 
by its representative the copper pana. From the modem tables of weights it has disap- 



1 In Ceylon the kalanda is said by Mr. Rhys Davids to be 
equal to the weight of 24 mara seeds, or equivalent to 86 grains 
and a fraction (Part i. p. 12). 

' Rheede's Hortos Malabaricns, vol. yi. tab. xiv. p. 26. 
Semina vero hand in^rati saporis, prseter quod a plebeis sive 
cocta, sive comminuta in farinam comedantor, magnum pnestant 
usum auri fabris et g^emmariis, quippe ob aequalitatem, granorum 
vice in ponderandis mercibus adhibentnr, singula namque 
masjilina^ liceat mihi ob lingus ignorantiam ita exprimere, 



quatuor pendet grana, quibus utuntur auri fabri ; qui quoque ex 
contuBiB hisce seminibus aqua madefactis una cum borace 
gluten ad elegantiora cum nova, tum diffracta vasa conglutinanda 
confidunt. 

' A parcel of 50 manjd^i beans, taken at random and weighed 
in delicate scales, gave an average of 4*18 grains. Three 
different parcels of ten each, selected by the eye for superior size, 
averaged 6*02 grains, and 6*03, a single bean taken as the 
heaviest of several by the scales =6*306 grains. 
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peared altogether, and is now relegated to the exclusive use of the diamond merchant.^ 
But its influence may still be detected in the gradations of the metric scale, the unit of 
which, as stated above, is the visam or sixteenth of anything, and hence is the foundation of 
the one-sixteenth ('^) or ana system of computation prevalent throughout India to this day.' 

4. The kalanju of 10 manjcufis^ which we take to be the other normal unit of weight, 
is the name of a prickly climbing species of Csesalpinia,' very generally distributed 
both in the East and West Indies. The smooth, grey, hard, nearly spherical seeds 
are to the native youth what marbles are to our schoolboys. Strung like beads to 
form necklaces, they are worn as amulets by the women in Egypt, and floated by the 
• waves to the west coast of Scotland, they are known as Molucca beans.^ Besides 
serving for weights, they are valued highly for their therapeutic qualities.^ The few 
seeds I possess seem to have been gathered before they were quite ripe. They weigh 
about 40 grs. each, one only reached 42 grs. Mature seeds would probably average 
from 45 to 60 grs. 

It was on these two seminal units, the watyddi and kalanju^ that the normal metrical 
system of the South appears to have been founded, smaller and more delicate weights 
not being required in the rude transactions of earlier times. 

2. .The kunri or rati, as has been observed, did not come into use till a later period. 

Bheede, who carefully notes the economic uses of every plant included in the Hortus 
Malabaricus, does not allude to its employment as a weight at all. 

It was probably introduced into the tables from the Lil&vati as part of the more 
advanced system derived from Sanscrit treatises. It is unnecessary to dilate further in this 
place on its use as a measure of weight, because the subject has been so fully discussed by the 
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^ These artificial manfd4i weights are now carefully made of 
brass, in the form of an octahedron, the primitive crystal of the 
diamond. A set of them giren to me by a M&rw&ri friend, one 
of the first dealers in diamonds and precions stones in the South, 
yielded the following results when tested by a set of delicate 
scales and weights : 

Grs. 
The 20 mai^d4i octahedron weighed 93- 2, average 4-660. 
10 ,, ,, 46- 4 „ 4*640. 

6 „ „ 23-36 „ 4-670. 

2 I, ,, 9- 4 ,, 4-7. 

1 „ n 4-8 - 

The fractional weights were fiat triangolar pieces; that for 

^=2*4 grains ; for ^ » 1*2 grains. 
The intermediate pieces have been lost. 

' Thns, taking the viaam or -fig represented by a grain of 
paddy or rioe-com, at i^ of a grain, we obtain — 
manjd4i iV = '3 grains ; or, according to Gen. Cnn. 0*3585. 
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General Cnnningham assigns a somewhat higher value to the 
rice-corn, which he makes =0*3585, which appears somewhat 
high, but the result obtained from the lower estimate, both for 
the manjddi and kalanju would allow for a somewhat higher 
average (Num. Chron. 1873, p. 197). 

' Guilandina bonduc vel Bonducella, L. — Rheede, Hort. Mai. 
vol. ii. p. 35, pi. 22 ; Boxb. Fl. Ind. vol. ii. p. 357 ; As. Res. 
vol. xi. p. 159, 8vo. ed. 

« Drury's Useful Plants, p. 244. 

B The seeds are intensely bitter, and are prescribed with 
advantage in intermittent fevers. The native name is difficult 
to transliterate, owing to the peculiar -cerebral letter in the 
second syllable. It may be written kalanju, or karanju, or 
kaehanju, according to the system followed by Gundert, Cddwell, 
or Ellis. Rheede has kalutti and earetti for the Malay&lim 
names, and Gundert kalanju for the weight (*<=2 silver or 10 
gold fanams"), and kalacei or kalacehi for the tree, as also 
kalanju-kol = scales for weighing (Diet. 227). In Rottler*8 
Tamil Dictionary the same word occurs under several forms, all 
derived from the root kalals=tk weight (Diet. vol. i. p. 52). In 
Wilson's Glossary we find karaneha, a weighisto 10 fanams 
(p. 263). In Bengali the name given to it is nata, whence tha 
Hindi nata^caranjaf and in Dakhini gachaka^ probably from the 
Telugu ga-^hakdi. 
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Editor in Us introductory Essay ; ^ but it afEords an opportunity for stating some of the results 
obtained in some recent trials, whicb help to throw light on the original use of the mavJddL^ 

The inconvenience attending the use of seeds, no two of which were exactly equal, in 
process of time led to the substitution of metal equivalents, the first of which we may 
assume to have been the copper representative of the manjadi, under the name of pana. 
This, under the. more familiar name of fanam, became the foundation of the Southern 
monetary system, and continued current down to modem times. 

The origin of the word pana is not very clear. It is claimed as an original root 
both by Sanscrit and Dravidian grammarians, but in all likelihood it pertains more justly 
to the latter.' From what has been stated, it may be inferred that the metric system is 
based on the maryddi or pana, and its multiple the kalanju. It may therefore be reasonably 
inferred that the eldling or purdna is simply a silver kalanju. 

In all the countries with which we are best acquainted, the metal first used for monetary 
purposes was silver ; ^ to which India (except in the case of the Andhras) forms no exception. 

The proportion of bullion to be given as a medium of exchange was adjusted by weight.^ 

In course of time, to obviate constant recourse to the scales, the use of uniform pieces. 



1 Int. Num. Or., Ancient Indian Weights, pp. 10-13, 68-70 ; 
and Mr. Rhys Dayids' article on Ceylon Coins in vol. i. p. 4, note 2. 
' (a) One hundred seeds, taken at random — 
from a large parcel which had heen in weight In 
England for sereral years, carefully 

weighed in delicate scales, gaye 136 

{b) A parcel of (60), excluding the above 69 

W „ (60) „ „ ^ 67 



Gnins. 
9 
2 

7 



Average hundred 136 

(d) Ten selectedbythe eye for their larger size 17 

(#) Ten others „ ,, „ 17 

(/) Ten others „ .. .. 16 



«> 



(^) The two heaviest in these three parcels) 

Wl Pf J ■■•■■ ^v* ■■■■■ ••••■ ■ » — ••••■ 1 



60 
1 
1 



4 
80 
06 
60 



86 
876 
866 



AvCTiige. 
1-3690 
1-384 
1-364 

1-364 
1 -730 
1 -706 
1 -660 

1 -696 



3-730 1 -866 

-which may therefore be taken as the maximum. 

At the present day the employment of the actual seeds for 

the purposes of weighing is confined to village goldsmiths and 

petty jewellers. Merchants dealing in precious stones employ 

standard artificial weights, neatly made of brass, like our 

apothecary and troy weights. They are called emerald weights, 

but are used for all kinds of gems, except the diamond. A set 

of these was likewise given to me by my Mftrw&|i friend. They 

retain the name of rat%%^ and consist of square pieces, the value of 

each being indicated by impressed dots. These tested by delicate 

scales yield the following results : proving the gem-ro/t to be 

double the normal seed-ra^t, and to be in fact an approximation 

to the mais^4** 

Qn. 
The 50 rati piece with 6 dots ==168-06 or 3-361 

20 „ 2 „ = 67-40 „ 3-370 

10 ,. 1 „ = 33-76 „ 3-376 



»» 



16*80 or 3-360 



99 



l» 



If 



»> 



If 



f> 
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10-06 
8-04 

1-66 
-82 
-21 



>> 



>> 



3-360 
304 



f> 



9» 



Smaller pieces : 
The 6 rtui piece with 6 dots '• 
3 „ 3 

1 n 1 

Smallest or fractional pieces : 

The ^ rati piece with 1 dot 

i ,. 2 

"nr » 

From the above it is seen that the rati of the dealer in precious 
stones is in reality a double rati^ and differs from the manjd4i 
of the diamond merchant in being about a grain lighter. From 
this it follows that the normal weight of the seminal rati, 
accepted by the people of the country best qualified to determine, 
is 1 -68 gr. = to half the weight of the emerald rati. 

' Dr. Caldwell includes paifa in his list of words, '< the common 
property of Sanscrit and the Dravidian tongues." The root 
pan ^ to make, to work, to produce, is undoubtedly a primitiVe 
Dravidian element, but j9a9amB=nioney, ii deduced by Dravidian 
grammarians from the Sanscrit root pan sto do busiuees, a subtle 
distinction. Comparative Grammar, p. 483. 

* Gen. xxiii. 16; xliii. 21; Ex. xxx. 13; Job xxviii. 16; 
Jer. xxxiL 9, 10 ; Zech. xi. 12 ; Madden*s Jewish Coinage, 1-8 ; 
Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, (First Series) vol. ii. p. 10, 
woodcut -78; vol. iii. pp. 237-9; Smith's Dictionary, Greek 
and Boman Antiq., t.v, Aigentum Nummus. pp. 132, 808. 

* The old Tamil name for scales is velliekoL hence the 
proverb, ** verun&yi sandai ku ponal ve|)ik61al adi pattu 
varum," i^, ** the hungry (lit. empty) dog going to market will 
be beaten with the steelyard" (Botth. Diet. vol. iv. p. 233). 
The ve}likol, however, was not a steelyard, probably so called, 
but scales dependent from a beam. The Egyptians, according 
to Wilkinson, were equally ignorant of the steelyard, using 
scales for weighing bullion, as represented in the paintings. 
Manners and Customs, vol. ii. p. 10, woodcut 78, and vol. iii. 
p. 222, woodcut 374. 
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certified by an authoritative mark, suggested itself. Such pieces taken from a bar or plate, 
trimmed and cut to the required standard weight, received the impress of a symbol, 
guaranteeing their acceptance. The oldest Indian examples of the eldling are of all shapes, 
oblong, angular, square, or nearly roimd, with punch-marks on one or both sides, the older 
signs often worn away by attrition ; in almost all cases the earlier ones partially or wholly 
effaced by others subsequently super-impressed upon them.^ 

Other specimens, which are more circular, and thicker, with sharper attestations, are 
probably of later date. AU weigh about 60 grains troy. 

A parcel of forty-three very old-looking pieces, part of a large find in Nagar (Nugger 
or Bednore), a province of Maisur, weighed 202o'5 grains, giving an average of 47*1, but 
the heaviest was 50 grains, the lightest only 37*75. 

Seventy-eight others, from all parts of the South, and of every variety of shape, 
weighed collectively 3720 grains, with an average of 47*69. Of these, twenty of the broadest, 
thinnest, most diversely-shaped, averaged 46*7 ; while five, quite round, thicker, and of smaller 
diameter, gave 49*5, and the heaviest specimen that could be found reached 54 grains.^ 
The symbols on all these were much the same; exhibiting figures of the elephant, ox, dog, — 
of fish, — of foliage, — of the sun, stars, and of sundry nondescript types. Prinsep specifies 
and figures some from Colonel Stacy's collection, such as the human figure, the swastika, chaitya, 
tree and rail, which have not been detected in our specimens. No inscriptions or written characters 
have been met with, nor any mark to identify them with known dynasties or royal races. 

The elephant was the type of the Ch^ra or Ko^gu dynasties, but it was also adopted 
by the Andhras, and on one of Col. Stacy's pieces it is represented with up-raised trunk 
(figure 26), as in the lead coins of that race.' The seal on the copper sdsana of Yishnu 
Oopa Yarmi, one of the Pallava kings, has some resemblance to the dog-stamp, but much 
reliance cannot be placed on such rough workmanship.^ A find in the Konkan displayed 
pieces, on which an animal, perhaps a lion, had been impressed in the centre, knd above 
all the others. This was the ensign of the Eadamba kings; its introduction in this form 
may be connected with the rise of their power; it appears also to mark the transition 
period, like the more perfect gold coins of the same dynasty to be next noticed. 

By whatever name the eldling was known in other parts of India, it probably in the 



^ Frontispiece plate, fig;uie8 4, 6 ; Mad. Jonrn. lit. and 
Science, vol. iii. n.b. pp. 227-9, and plates yii, yiii, fig. 13, 18, 
22, 27, 26 ; Prinsepts Essays, Thomas's ed. pp. 74, 209-211. 

> This inequality of weight is easily accounted for hy the rude 
scales and careless manipulation witnessed at the present day, 
without invalidating the general average of 60 grains. 

The tiny scales of the village tdnar or modem goldsmith, with 
his array of red (raktika) and black {krUhnala) rati seeds, 
flanked by a few copper thdhi paisa, show small promise of 
accuracy ; while the wicker scales of the banya or bazaar dealer, 
dangling from the ends of a rod suspended by a rope from a 
beam in the roof, with sets of rude brass and iron weights, 
supplemented by water-rolled pebbles, inspire his customers with 



so little confidence that they often insist on shifting the article 
on to the other scale before closing the bargain ( Jervis, Weights 
and Measures of Eonkani, pp. 39-42 ; Heyne, Tracts on India, 
pp. 77 and 81). When Mr. Broun applied to the Travancore 
Dewan for specimens of the weights in use to enable him to 
frame a standard, the reply was that " the same nominal measure 
being different at different times in the same place, and continually 
changing," the Sirkar could not furnish him with examples. 

' Piinsep*s Essays, vol. i. p. 210, plate xx. fig. 26, 26, 27, 29 ; 
Mad. Joum. vol. iii. ic.s. plates vii. viii. figs. 8, II, 16, 18, 20, 21, 
26. Prinsep thought he detected alphabetic characters on a single 
specimen (30), but it scarcely belongs to the series, and resembles 
a partly die-struck coin, p. 210. * Indian Ant. vol. v. p. 60. 
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Soutli may have taken the designation of the weight kaljanju, which it represented ; for the 
base of the outer wall of the great temples at Tanjore, £&nchi (Conjeyeram) and other 
places is covered with inscriptions, recording gifts of land, cows, money for lamps, meat- 
offerings and other pious purposes; the latter generally specified simply in kalanjus, or in 
kalat\fu8 of gold, which may refer either to weights or coins, but more probably the former. 

Before quitting the subject of the silver eldlings, it may be asked where the supply 
of that metal was obtained to meet the circulation of so great an extent of country. 
Gold, iron, and copper were found in many parts of India, but no sQver so far as I know. 
The only lead and silver mines specified by Medlicott and Blanford are those of Burma.^ 

The silver for the eldlings must therefore have been imported from abroad, and there 
is reason to believe that a colisiderable commerce was caniied on by the people of the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts with foreign countries at a very early period. Traces 
of the trading stations on the East coast have already been adverted to (p. 35). 

Several coins, assigned provisionally to the Kurumbars (P) or Pallavas (P), bear the fig^e 
of a ship, and some of the symbols on the eldlings themselves seem intended for marine animals. 

The oldest specimens of gold punch coins hitherto discovered (and to be noticed hereafter) 
were found imbedded in the sand of the island of Bamree, the result of some ancient 
wreck. The evil reputation of the pirates on the west coast, according to Ptolemy, testifies 
to the skill and daring of a sea-faring race.^ Nor does the record of their naval habits 
rest on foreign evidence alone. A curious poem,' discovered by Dr. Gundert, ''certainly 
the oldest specimen of Malaydlim composition he had seen,'' turns entirely on maritime 
adventure, and ''is replete with details of trade and ship*building." 

Kalanjus continue to be mentioned in inscriptions till the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and perhaps later, but probably as weights only, for the pagoda^ is only known in Tamil 
under the name o( rardgan, which, as derived from the Chalukya dynasty, could not have 
been established before the fifth or sixth century. Before that they were probably suvarnas or 
nishkas? Later the Canarese name seems to have been gadht/dnam, a term likewise used in Telugu. 



^ Manual of the Oeology of India, part ii. p. 708. Small 
qnantitieB have also been met with, associated with lead, in Euln 
and M6nbhnm, and at Deogurh in the Sontal pargan&. 
Piddington found some copper ore containing silver in the pro- 
portion of 60 oz. to the ton, but the ore was very irregularly 
disseminated, and in rery small quantities through the rock, and 
some samples contained no silver at aU (Blanford, Joum. Soe. of 
Arts, 11th April, 187S, p. 387). 

* BaymCiMroi [Pal.] Bayaudtnu 

T&p 8i iif9p&v HEIPATHN iiwiyatoi 

Geogr. viii. i. p. 206 [or MS. 174]. 
And on a previous page (MS. 168) he had noted between the 
gulf of BnMush (Barygaza) and Limyrioe = the coast about 
Hon&war (Balipatna) and Mangalore (Mandagara) as being that 
of the Pirates r&v Mp&v n«ipar«y. 

* Mad. Joum. vol. ziii. part ii. p. 11. 



* The word pagoda is of European origin, and unknown to 
every native dialect. It has superseded all the other designations 
in English, and is applied equally to the gold coins and a Hindu 
temple. At Madras, where it originated, it is supposed to be of 
Portuguese origin, and to have arisen from the first navigators 
and merchants being told in their reply to their enquiry what 
was the building with the lofty gdparamf or Propylon, or 
whose was the image on the coin, that they were those of the 
goddess (Bagavadi), the tutelary deity of Madras. Such at least 
is the tradition (Moor's Hindu Pantheon). 

Every township has its Grama Devi or "tillage Goddess, 
being some form of Kali or Durgi, to whom an annual bloody 
sacrifice is offered. At Madras she is worshipped under the 
designation of Tagamma or Tag&tt&J (Joum. Eth. Soc. vol. i. 
N.B. 1868, p. 96). 

^ See Bumouf ante, and Eadamba grant of Yishnuchitta, 
Bom. Joum. vol. iz. p. 286, voL x. p. liii. 
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The sway of that powerful family was at first confined to the Eamataka and Northern 
districts of the Dakhan, and some time must be allowed for its extension to its southern 
limits under the later sovereigns, after the restoration of the dynasty in the tenth century 
in the person of Tailapa Deva. 

As in the Malabar, so in Tinnevelly, these primitive weights still retain their hold on 
popular usage,^ and the names may also be traced in old Tamil writings, although the 
things themselves have now been displaced by more modern innovations.^ 

In the Telugu treatises the normal system disappears altogether, and gives place to the 
ana or sixteenth mode of reckoning. And the same may be said of Canarese. 



^ The following is atabnlar statementof th&Tinne^elly weights : 
4 pakka pttgaru (seed of Phaseolus 

radiatos, L.) .».. s l kunri, mittu^ or rati. 

2 kunri ^ ' = I maiijddi, 

80 mai^ddi » = 1 kaktnju. 

This makes the kalanju between 60 and 70 grains. 
' An old Tamil palm-leaf MS. has the following table : — 
2 pilaru (or split peas = half ratit) 1 kunri or raiu 

5 manjd4i ..» 1 kal, 

4 kal . „ 1 kalanju, 

2 kalanju .. „ 1 kdtu, 

4 kdtu lpafa{Ta\gopolSam). 

100 palaa 1 tula or tuldm. 



Here the manjd4i retains its original form of five or six grains, 
but the quarter kalanju is raised to 25 or 30 grains ; and, 
consequently, the kalanju itself is raised to 100 or 120 grains. 
The kdiUf which is the smallest of copper coins, and serves 
the same purpose as the Bengal kaufi {eowrie)^ here becomes a 
measure of laxge capacity as a constituent of the pala and the tuldm 
still in use for heavy artides, and equivalent to nine or ten pounds. 
The above formula seems to be an attempt to reconcile the 
primitive standard of the South with that introduced from the 
North, as it is found in the Amara, thus : — 

6 gwija B 1 adya'tnaeha. 
16 tulyo'-m bI kanha or aksha» 
4 kar$ha &= 1 pala, 
IWipala ...,. si tula. 
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PART 11. SECTION ii. 
EARLIEST INDIGENOUS COINS. 

(a) GOLD, {h) SILVER, {e) COPPER. 

(a) GOLD COINAGE. 

It 18 a somewhat diffictdt matter to trace the origin and progress of the gold coinagei and its 
relation to the metrical system just described, owing to the rarer occurrence of examples; for 
although hoards are often discoyered, they at once find their way into the crucible to be 
converted into ornaments. 

The oldest specimens I have seen are spherules quite plain and smooth, save for a 
single very minute punch-mark too small to be identified — by the impress of which they 
have been slightly flattened.^ They weigh about 62 grains; evidently derived from the 
kalaf\jUj their original name being pon^ which simply means gold in Tamil, becoming hon in 
Canarese, and the origin of the Mahommedan Mn, They appear to have been in use for a 
great length of time, and probably constituted a considerable portion of the vast treasures 
transported to Delhi by the armies of Ala-ud-din and his successor in the fourteenth 
century.^ These, besides what were recoined in the royal mint^ were distributed with 
such a lavish hand among the nobles and followers of the Court, as related by their own 
historians, that examples were still to be seen at Delhi long afterwards. For Tavemier, 
who visited India in the seventeenth century, has figured this' and some other early types of 
Southern coins, under the title of pagoda^ *' which are current in the territories of the king of 

> The name giyen to these coins in the old Canarese dialect \b ' Briggs's Ferishta, vol. L pp. 374>6 ; Elphinstone's India, 

gtUige^ meaning a globnle or little ball, whence the fonn gu with vol. ii. p. 47 ; Zia-ud-din Band in Sir H. Elliot's Historians of 

a numeral is employed in old accounts as the sign for expressing India, vol. iii. pp. 203-4 ; Thomas's Path&n Kings of Dehli, pp. 

pagodas. 144, 167, 169, etc. 

Several of these were procured in the Sunda paigana in 1828, ' See plate, fig. 1, edition of 1680. London, published by 

and were sent to Dh&rwar, whence some were transmitted to the Edward Everaid. 
Madras Central Museum. 
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Golconday the king of Yisapour, the great B&ja of Camatica, the B&ja of Yelouohe (Yellore P) 
and at the Diamond mines/' ^ 

A unique specimen of this primitive form, with a deep punch-mark, but of a later date, 
because stamped on the reverse, was obtained by Mr. Gibbs from the Western provinces of 
the Bombay Presidency during the famine of 1878-9. It weighs 65| grains, and has a single 
punch-mark of large size, covering nearly the whole of the obverse, giving it a cup shape. 
The punch-mark represents an animal, apparently a monkey (HanumanP). The convex 
reverse has also an animal in relief, which seems to be a lion looking backwards (P)— the symbol 
of the Kadamba dynasty. 

Of an earlier date than this, and apparently the second step in advance from the 
primitive form, is that of very thin almost circular pieces, nearly an inch and a half in 
diameter, weighing about 66 grains, noticed on p. 51. The very few examples that have 
been met with, all of which were foimd beyond the limits of India proper, are recognized 
by the figure of a boar in the centre, as well as by the legend, to belong to the Chalukya 
dynasty. The letters, which are few in number, are large and rude, have been impressed 
singly round the periphery by means of separate punches, and correspond with characters 
of the fifth or sixth century. 

These were succeeded by flat, round, thicker pieces of superior workmanship, which have 
received the name of padma'tankaa, from having what is called a lotus in the centre, a 
favourite emblem amongst the Jainas, who were then the most influential sect in the South, 
and were distinguished for their skill in elegant art. The central figure is surrounded by 
punch-marks, generally four in number, struck afterwards. This form, as will be noticed, 
was imitated by the Chalukyas in supersession of the thin plates above described, the figure 
of the boar being substituted for that of the lotus. All these were of heavier weight than the 
pon or Min, which, under the name of varaha or pagoda, afterwards became general. The 
normal weight, as in the oldest pieces first mentioned, was from fifty to fifty-two grains, 
whereas these are from fifty-five to sixty-five, or even seventy grains. The reason of this I 
am unable to explain, unless it be owing to the ruder and less accurate processes of earlier 
times. The gradual improvement exhibited in the later pieces is probably due, as above 
observed, to the skill of the Jainas. 

The small number of specimens extant do not allow us to trace the steps by which the 
use of the punch gradually gave way to the exclusive employment of a matrix or die. The 
die at first was of the simplest form, and appears to have been a reversal of the superior 
action of the punch by striking the gold plate upon the single symbol placed below, and 
then adding the additional symbols by the old-fashioned process around the central device, 

1 To this he appends representatioiiB of eight of these pagod*^ coast of Coromandel, from Cape Comorin as far as Bengala, and 

four of half pagods, ** and five of smaller pieces of gold called they have very little other than that, besides the peeha (paisa) of 

fanos (fanams), which are of different value. There are some, copper and the shells (cowries) which pass for small money." — 

whereof six go to a crown ; others from ten to fifteen, and some Tavemier's Six Voyages, part ii. pp. 4-6. 
are very base metal. This is the money that passes all along the 
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leaving the other side* or reverse plain, except where it shows the grain of the anvil or basis 
on which it rested. The force of the blows has in many instances given the upper side a 
concave surface. This, although accidental, appears to have led to the use of cup-shaped dies 
at a later period, as exhibited in the Rdmd-tanka medals. . 

The superior execution of the padma'lankas ruled for a considerable time with many 
variations, until the adoption of the double die led to the final and complete disuse • of 
the punch. 

The earliest design on the reverses is that of an elegant floral or arabesque pattern, 
whence perhaps the name of p'hiih'hun ^z&owery pagoda, was derived. It appears to have 
been very generally adopted, for it is found on the Chalukya, Ch^ra, etc., coins. The 
oldest example of this device with which I am acquainted is that figured in the Madras 
Journal, vol. iii. n.s. pL viii. fig. 30, from an example in the Madras Government Museum. 

The object on the obverse appears to be a seat or couch on which is a small globidar 
body, and above it three others placed horizontally, the whole within what may be termed 
some kind of edifice. 

The origin and authorship of this coin we have been quite unable to discover, but it and 
some others of a similar character call for fuller notice. 

The first to be mentioned, because probably the oldest, the reverse being plain, are the 
silver coins found at Sidt&npur, near Wai, in the S&t&r& district, which Br. Codrington has so 
well described in the Bombay Journal, vol. xii. p. 400. Out of the fifty-two pieces found, fifty 
bore on the obverse a curious device, which may be described as three bosses or elevations, the 
biggest surrounded by a larger circle from which pass double lines connecting it with the 
smaller ones. They are of three sizes, which appear to be whole, half and quarter pieces, 
weighing respectively from 99 to 105 grains, from 46 to 58 grains, and from 21 to 23 grains, 
in which we may trace an approximation to the double, single, and half kalat^u. 

Another of the symbols is likened by Dr. Codrington to one of the figures selected from 
punch coins published by Mr. Thomas in Prinsep's Essays,^ and repeated by him in this 
work (VoL I. p. 62). 

llie image on the third is indistinct, but has been compared to a quatrefoil. The latter 
weigh from 108 to 110 grains respectively. 

In 1877 three gold pieces were found near Ahmadnagar, which appear to belong to this 
same class. Dr. Codrington was good enough to send me casts taken from wax impressions 
of them, but they are too indistinct for accurate description. Traces of figures similar to those 
on the silver pieces can be detected. The reverse is plain, showing only the marks of the 
base on which it was struck. Their weight was not stated. 

Next we have a coin which is only known from the figure (2) published by Tavemier 
in his list of pagoda before mentioned. It is a gold piece with foiur transverse horizontal bars, 
two and two, in contact with each other, and between the pairs a considerable space in which 

* Vol. i. p. 211. 
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are four smaller vertical bars curved at the bottom, and some indistinct marks above and 
befow the transverse bars. The reverse is not figured, and may therefore be considered to 
have been plain. 

The last to be noticed is a gold pagoda, with perfect obverse and reverse, specimens of 
which, still extant, are by no means very rare, and may probably be of later date. It has been 
figured by Marsden.^ The curious figure on the obverse may be described as a heart-shaped 
symbol, from the upper lobes of which two pointed lines rise (often truncated by the margin), 
and between them a dot; sometimes to the left of these are another dot and a curved line. 
The fig^e on the reverse resembles a flat dish in which are two rounded forms like balls. 
Marsden calls the piece a "Hun of Vijayapura, Bijapur, or Visiapoor,** and states, **it 
exhibits emblems, the signification of which is entirely unknown." This he seems to have 
done on the authority of Tavemier, who represents it in the plate before mentioned, as 
figs. 3 and 4, under the designation of the ''king of Yasapoor's pagod,'* He hesitates, 
however, rightly, to assign it to the Adil-Sh&hi dynasty, which dates only from the end of 
the fifteenth century (1489 a.d.), and conjectures it to have been struck by some Hindu 
prince who reigned there at an earlier period; a suggestion which received support from the 
appearance of Persian characters on two specimens in Dr. Codrington's possession, one of 
which has the letter (ain) ^, and the other [sin) (jm impressed on the heart-shaped symbol. 
I conjecture, therefore, that Yussuf A.dil Sh&h, finding these pieces in circulation in a part of 
his newly-conquered territory, continued their issue, with the simple addition of the letters 
above mentioned, until he could establish an orthodox Moslem type of his own. 

The Madras Museum possesses one with apparently some indistinct marks in the centre, 
and there is a similar one in the British Museum. 

It is not easy to discover what is typified by the remarkable symbols on the several 
pieces just mentioned. They form a class altogether singular, and differing from any other 
description of money I have ever seen, but as they undoubtedly belong to the Western side of 
India, where the Jaina faith has so long flourished, they may not improbably be connected 
with that remarkable people. 

Gradually the gold coinage came to exhibit more definite devices, with the legends in 
H&la-kannada (or old Canarese) and Nagari characters. The coins themselves became 
narrower and thicker, but without any alteration of the standard weight, and this continued 
to be the prevailing character down to 1833 — thus more nearly corresponding with the 
original simple type first mentioned. They were also coined in halves under various names, 
as praidpa, mdda, etc., having the same device as the full-sized piece. This is likewise repeated 
on the gold fanams of -^ pagoda of the same period. Other fanams of later date have a 
character of their own, and cannot be assigned to any particular mint. They are of the 
standard weight of five grains, and will be more fully noticed in connection .with the 
Dravidian coinage. 

1 Edition of .1823, pi. xlyiii. fig. mlxxvii. 
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(6) SILVER, 

From the extensive range of the silver eldling as the prevailing medium of exchange, 
we might naturally look for an abundant succession of silver die-coins when the former 
passed out of use. But such is not the case. Antique die-struck pieces of silver are rarely 
to be met with. The absence of all mention of silver money is conspicuous in the narratives 
of the plunder of the Dakhan. Ferishta indeed expressly states that in a.d. 1310-11, Malik 
E&fur, on his return to Delhi, presented his sovereign Al&-ud-din with the plunder he had 
collected/ including 96,000 maunds of gold alone,' adding : " It is remarkable that silver is 
not mentioned as having been taken during this expedition to the Camatic, and there is reason 
to conclude that silver was not used as a coin in that country at all in those days. No 
person wore bracelets, chains, or rings of any other metal than gold; while all the plate in 
the houses of the great and in the temples was of beaten gold/' In fact, the currency 
continued to be mainly of gold until the Mahommedans came to be permanently established 
in the South. Their preference for the Rupee led to the introduction of a silver currency, 
without, howeveri displacing the gold previously in circulation. 

Nevertheless, it wotdd be rash to conclude from such negative evidence that silver 
was never coined in early times, for I have five specimens of Chola coins, of the 
Raja R&ja type, struck in the eleventh century, which, as well as the pieces found at 
Sult&npur (page 55), are undoubtedly silver. It is also probable that the Eurumbar coins, 
alluded to at page 36, although I was unable to test them, are of the same metal. 
Early Chola coins have also been found of impure silver, and the Mackenzie Catalogue 
contains a few items, the description of which is too vague to allow of their identification.' 
In addition to these instances, I may add that I possess a few small pieces, found in Malabar, 
which appear to be those mentioned by Dr. Dellon as current in the seventeenth century, 
on the Western coast under the name of tdrL Thus, describing the daily wages of labour, 
he says : '' To every one of these natives you pay 8 td,ri% per diem, which amounts to half a 
fanam. The fanam is a small piece of gold worth 16 t&r6B^ and the i&ri is a small silver 
coin worth a halfpenny. Each native has not above 4 i&r4s a day when he keeps guard 
in a house" {i,e. home or domestic labour), ''but when he travels he has double pay." My 
five specimens * weigh 1 grain and -^ (1*7) each, and have an erect formed figure on the 

1 BriggB*s Ferishta, toL L p. 376. ' " No. 11. Ancient Hindu coins ; two found, with the figure 

^ The diversity of the mannd throughout India makes it diffi- of Hanum&n." (P Ceylon B&ja B&ja type, see ahove). <* No. 12. 

cult to estimate the value of this plunder; but taking the maund Ditto, ditto; threefound — uncertain." "No. IS.NrisimhaDeva^s 

at 30, a medium between the Dakhani maund of 25 lbs. and the haU rupees ; four found." *'No. 20. Old half rupees Bijanagar ; 

Ain-Akbari of 84| lbs., we get the sum of £2,880,000, or nearly four found ; Bajaram's stamp in the N6gail character." Cat. 

three millions sterling; and this, be it remembered, was the spoil toL ii. App. pp. cczxvii-viii. 

of only one of the four expeditions conducted by the same leader. 

BLLIOT 8 
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obverse, with the anomalous symbol of the gold fanams, to be noticed afterwards, on the 

reverse. They have long ceased to be current, and the very name tdrd is scarcely known 

'to the present inhabitants, but may be recognized in the Malay &lim and Ganarese tdram 

m 

"A copper (PP) coin half a pice, or ^ fanam'' (Gundt. Mai. Diet. p. 445).^ Another small 
silver piece, received with the former, weighs 2 grains and -j^, and has a rude standing 
figure on the obverse, with the hexagonal diagram, formed by two triangles interlaced, on 
the reverse. I have also seen a few others in the Dakhan, of no great antiquity, weighing 
from three to three and a half grains. 

The substitution of silver money increased with the intercourse of European traders. 
Single and double fanams were coined at the different factories of the English, French, and 
Danish settlements ; the French distinguished by the fleur-de-lie, and afterwards by a cock ; 
the Danish by the cipher of King Christian. The same practice was adopted in Maisur after 
the fall of Seringapatam, and the Travancore State issues large numbers of silver chakrams to 
the present day. 

In the English factory at Madras, in 1811, a silver pagoda coin was introduced about 
the size of a half-crown, having a rude representation of a goddess on the obverse, and 
the gate-tower, or gdparam of a temple, on the reverse, with the monetary designation of the 
piece in English, Tamil, and Telugu characters.^ At the same time the authorities issued 
a large supply of single and double, half and quarter rupees, and silver fanams of an improved 
form, in pieces of one, two, three, four, five fanams; the silver rupee of 180 grains being 
convertible at the rate of 350 Rs. for 100 pagodas of account. 



(c) COPPER. 

The oldest form of a copper coin that has been observed is a round ingot or spherule, 
somewhat depressed by the impact of an obscure sign above, with an occasional mark of the 
anvil or support beneath. The few before me weigh from 16 to 59 and 61 grains, and 
still smaller pieces from grs. 2-^ to 4, and 7^, having apparently some reference to the 
double silver tdri, mentioned in the preceding section.' Flat, square, and perfectly smooth 
pieces also occur, two weighing 10^ and 34| grains. These examples^ are too limited 
in number to authorize us to pronounce on the relation they bear either to the unit of the 
system, or to each other; but they appear to exhibit an affinity to the kalanju, 

^ Madras Journal, vol. xvii. o.b. toI. i. k.b. 1866, pp. 49-60. ' See note 4, p. 61 anU. 

Claude Dellon, a I^nch physician, sailed from Port Louis in 'I regret that I did not pay more attention to these when I 

1668, and after Tisiting the islands of Bourbon, Madagascar, and had the opportunity, for though not uncommon they are unattrac* 

the Malabar coast, setfled at Daman, where he practised sereral tive to the collector. 

years. He published the Relation d*un Voyage fait anx Indes * See also pi. vii. vol. iii. n.b. Madras Journal, figs. 2, 3, 

Orientales in 1685, and a translation in English, by T. CruH, and 6^. 
appeared in London in 1698. 
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The smallest denonunation of the copper currency was the kdsu, a true Dravidian word, 

a 

common to the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malay&lim dialects. Although latterly it was used 
chiefly as a term of account, it has also the general significance of money» wealth, and likewise 
of coin, as pothkdau = gold coin, teUa-kdsu = silver coin, sembo' (or red) kdm = copper coin ; 
and as well as of particular coins^ e.g. anaU (or elephant) kd9U applied to the pagoda of the 
Ch^ra or Kongu dynasty, stamped with the figure of that animal; sdndr»kd9U, the Yenetian 
ducat or Sequin,^ the large numbers of which on the Malabar coast testify to the once extensive 
commerce with Italy by way of the Bed Sea. The kdsu represents the cowrie of Bengal, eighty 
of which make a pan^ and is in fact a copper cowrie ; eighty kda in like manner constituting a 
fanam or pana.^ The kdim has been identified by Mr. EUis with the Sanscrit kanha^ and they 
are probably both derived from the same original source ; for according to the law-books '* a 
karaha or eighty rails {rakdkas) of copper is called a pana or karaha pana** Afterwards it came 
to be restricted to *' a weight of gold or silver equal to 180 grains troy," ' and it is in this 

a 

view it is to be understood in the Andhra inscriptions at Nasik. But that it was originally 
a small copper coin seems clear, for in the legend of Puma quoted by Bumouf in the 
Introduction to the History of Indian Buddhism, Y&savadatt&, in the passage where the silver 
money is quoted in purdnoi and the gold in suvarnaa, speaks of the karaha pana as of the 
smallest value; as if, according to Bumouf, it responded to the expression, ''Not worth a 
sou," just as the people at Madras now use the exactly' similar saying, ^'Not worth a oaah/* 

In addition to the changes in value attaching to the same names from lapse of time, local 
usage, and their reference as measures of weight to different metals, they also come to have 
a special meaning as terms of account. XJntQ the introduction of the Rupee Standard, the 
public accounts of the Madras Presidency were kept in pagodas. According to this - formula, 

80 pash = I fanam. 42 fanams = 1 star pagoda. 

This was founded on the exchange and relative value of the cash to the silver fanam, according 
to which twelve and a half of the latter went to the rupee, and three and a half rupees to the 
pagoda, giving forty-two fanams for the latter. The rate of exchange for the pagoda varied 
in the bazaar from thirty-five to forty-five silver fanams, native merchants adopting the larger 
or forty-five fanams in their accounts. Besides the earlier silver coinage of the East India 
Company before 1837, they issued copper pieces made at Birmingham so early as the end of 



•• 



y So called from the fig^ure of the Doge standing in front of 
Si. Mark's Cross, in which the native imagination sees the 
sdndr or toddy drawer preparing to climh the palmyra-tree. 

' The nse of the cowrie shell as a medinm of exchange 
has long heen ^nown in Bengal; hnt that they were well 
known in Dr&Tidad6sam is proved hy their Tamil name kava4i 
(cowrie P). The popular name of cowrie has been derived from 

the Persian word khurmohra Jbyj^ » ass or mnle trappings, 

which are ornamented with strings of these sheUs. But more 
prohably it is the Tamil name kmtri for the airut or rati 
plant, and is still used in Tinnevelly, as we see it in the 



iahle of weights in Note 1, p. 62. The Arabic name, aoooxding 
to Ibn.Batuta, who makes mention of their export from the 

Maldives, is wudi (^•^^) whence they still come to Bengal in 
large quantities, as proved by their flnctoating value in the 
market. In 1740 a rupee in Bengal exchanged for 2,400 
cowries ; in 1840 for 6,500. — Sir H. Elliot, Supp. Glossary, 
p. 873, and Vol. I. Part. I. I.N.O. p. 38. 

' Colebrooke's MiN. Essays, vol. i. p. 630 ; Wilson's Sans. 
Dict.p. 199; Wilson's Glossary, pp. 266, 267, and pp. 17-22, etc.; 
VoL I. Part I. of the I.N.O. 
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last century in the form of one, five, ten, and twenty cash pieces, the last weighing 180 grains.^ 
Assuming the karaha pana of copper to be of the same weight as that stated above, on the 
authority of the lexicographers, to be that of the karsha pana of gold and silver or 180 grains, 
this twenty-cash piece would be its representative in copper.^ 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing details is that the monetary system of 
India (certainly of Southern India) is of indigenous origin, based on rude seminal and 
testaceous exponents of value, which have been exchanged for definite metallic counters, 
regulated by artificial skill, their original names, and the numerous changes and variations in 
which exhibit a certain affinity, indicative of their common origin; but, as Prinsep observes, 
''.the discrepancies are common throughout, the simple word being all that can be identified 
as having survived the ^changes of system." 

An endless variety of copper coins, not falling under any of the foregoing descriptions, 
is now met with in the bazaar throughout India, derived from the right assumed by every 
petty H&ja and local chief to issue money in his own territory. 

The process of deterioration ^ had made some progress in the latter days of the 
Yijayanagar dynasty, for when Ceesar Frederick visited Vijayanagar in the year 1567, only 
three years after the battle of Talikota, he states that in travelling thence to Ankola on 
his way back to Goa during the Monsoon he suffered much inconvenience from the rain. 
''Another trouble we had," he continues, "as bad as this was, that when as wee came 
into a new govemour's countrey, as every day we did, although they were all tributary 
to the King of Bezeneger, yet every one of them stamped a several coin of copper, so 
that the money that we tooke this day would not serve the next."' 

The country, therefore, was probably in a state of anarchy and confusion; but the 
change of the ruling power was too recent to give rise to such a diversity of coins, if 
the practice had not existed for some time previously. Such a licence in a country which has 
undergone so many revolutions, and where the same inducement to convert the copper to other 
purposes, as in the case of the precious metals, does not exist, has left an endless variety 
of form and device belonging to every age. These it would answer no useful purpose to 
attempt to classify and describe. 

One denomination, however, has a larger circulation, especially in the Dakhan, under 
the name of ahdhi paiaa. They are irregular-shaped pieces of thick copper, weighing about 
150 grains.^ The oldest are quite smooth, but others, more recent, coined in the Nizam's 
dominions, have occasionally two or three Persian letters. In the English territory they 
are being gradually superseded by the issues of the regular mint, but are still numerous 
in the Haidar&b&d country. 

^ Prinsep'B XJBefiil Tables, p. 62. 4 One hundred pieces selected gare an arerage of 141*64 fgn. ; 

' In the shell or cowrie system the k^han of sixteen pai^ several being above 160 grs., some less. This is less than the 

seems to have taken the place of the i^ar«Aaj9ana ; at least Wilson weight of tiie piece which Heyne (Tracts on India, p. 81) 

in the Glossary gives it as a synonym of kahan. Vide Gloss. recommends, nnder the name of the Masnlipatam dub^ to be 

p. 248. . adopted as the standard weight of the oonntry. He states it 

* Haklnyt Col., vol, ii. pp. 348-9. weighs nearly half an onnoe. 
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PART II. SECTION iii. 
S0UTH-WE8TERW COINS. 

Anciently the country at the extreme south of the peninsula (Dr&yida-d^sam) consisted 
of three leading .States, one or other of which was generally in the ascendant. Such 
appears to have been the position of Chera before the fourth century, when its dominions 
comprehended that part of the Western coast known as E^raja, extending from Cape 
Comorin as far north as Ookemam and Goa; but which in its more restricted sense was 
confined to the country south of the Chandragiri riyer, including the districts of Euva and 
Mushika, which, although often enumerated among the seven Eonkans, are likewise also 
considered as subordinate divisions of E^raja proper. See Introduction, p. 3, note 2. 

The population of this tract is very remarkable, consisting chiefly of two leading 
classes : A tribe of Turanian ^ warriors, — the Nairs, who are supposed to have been led 
from the Him&layas by the mythical hero Parasu B&ma, and a tribe of Br&hmans called 
Namburis, exercising a predominating influence, which they still retain, over the fortunes 
of the province. 

Parasu B&ma is represented among the Avatdra of Vishnu as a warrior wielding a 
battle-axe, still recognizable perhaps in the national weapon, or Af/udha-katti, of his followers 
the Nairs. Under the Ch^ra kings E^ra^a was administered by Viceroys, who had the' 
title of Perum&l, or Ch^rum&n Perumfil, deputed from the capital of Dalavanpura (Talk&d), 
and residing at Eodungalur or Cranganore. According to the Kirala Ulpatti they appear to 
have been assisted, and perhaps in some degree controlled, by the Nambdris and the Nair 
chieftains, until the middle or end of the fourth century. About this time the two latter 
threw off the Ch6ra yoke, proclaimed their independence, and partitioned the territory 
amongst themselves. This, according to F. W. Ellis, whose accuracy is well known, occurred 
in the year 389 a.d., and being supported by other testimony, may be accepted with 
confidence.^ 

None of these obtained a paramount influence, nor have we any account of a dynastic 
power that has left its mark on the early coinage of the province. But according to the 

> Mr. Brian Hodgwm infomui me that the Newars of Nep61 retain the tradition of the N&yarB, or more commonly Naizs, 
having migrated from their clan, and daun kindred with them. 
* Trans. Mad. lit. Soc. p. 19, 4to., London, 181S. 
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somewhat vague traditions which have reached us, the country seems to have been divided 
into seventeen or eighteen districts (or nddus)^^ the heads of which were either Brahmans, 
as the Namburi chief of Tirum&nach^riy or Kshatriyas, of whom five, called K6vil Rajas 
(from kdvil a palace), are noted, viz. 

1. Ayarur (or Ayatur kovil)... \ 

I Near Ch^ttava. 

2. Sh&rkara ••• ) 

3. Cury or Parfippur,. near Beypfir. Its prince is called the Veypiir Raja. 

4. Pa4innattedam (Western Palace). The dynasty of Kodungalur, now Cranganore or 

Mang&ttu. * 

5. M&dattinkil, also Mfidattal (Lower Palace). Probably the dynasty* of Earun&gapaUi. 

Title now assumed by the E&ja of Cochin; 

and an inferior class usually called Sdmantaa,^ of whom eight are specified, viz, E61attiri, 

^ 

Travancore, Calicut, Valluva, Kurumba, Nedung&du, Ona, and Vimbala. 

In course of time all the above-mentioned merged into four independent States, which 
became the ruling powers in the land, two in the South and two in the North. They 
were called Stoariipaa^ and the B&jas of three of them were further distinguished as 
Sdmanta^ a term now restricted to the offspring of a Nair princess and a Namburi father. 

The first, Yen&du, now Travancore, comprises the two most southerly konkans, Kuva and 
Mushika, and a part of E^ra^a proper. It is still an independent kingdom of considerable 
extent, having been enlarged by conquest in the last century. The other, Perimpadappu, now 
Cochin, is also independent, but smaller, and is included in Kerala proper. It had been 
considerably reduced by the encroachment of the Zamorin, when the Portuguese came to its 
aid and restored its power. The K&ja also takes the title of M&dattinkil or M&dattal, which 
belonged to one of the five Kshatriya chiefs, whom he probably represents. 

The rest of E^ra|a, to its northern boundary the Chandragiri river, was, in the main, 
divided between the two northern states, Nediyirippu or Neduvirippu, now Calicut, and 
Kol&ttiri. The chiefs of the former were distinguished for their military prowess. The 
first, one of the Sdmanfas, called S&mudri, whence the Portuguese term of Zamorin, is 
said to have been invested with a sword by the last Ch^rum&n, who at the same time 
presented a shield to the head of the Arngottu family in Waluvan&du, and enjoined 
them to live in peace, an injunction the Zamorin soon forgot. This chief is also called 
T&m6tiri, with the proud addition of Kunn-ala-k6n&tiri=Lord of the hills and waves. He 
built the city of Calicut, and encouraged the resort of Arab merchants, whereby he shared 

^ In local parlance all these eighteen diyisionB are now two meanings ; the first applicable to chiefs in general, as where 
comprehended under the general terms of ndds, k6vilty and edanu, it first occurs aboYO ; the second as will be found in the next 
> Gund. MaL Diet. p. 1062, s.y. Sdtnanddn, The word has paragraph, to the issue of a particular maxriage. 
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in tlie pi'ofits of the western commerce, and succeeded in humbling Cochin, imtil the arriyal 
of the Portuguese diverted the course of trade from Calicut to Goa and Cochin. The other, 
£6Iattiri, was better known under its Portuguese form of C61astri, a name sometimes erroneously 
confounded with the eastern district of K&lastri. The chief of this state is generally termed 
by Portuguese writers Xing of Cannanore, from whom they received permission to construct^ 
a fort and establish a factory. It was taken by the Dutch 1664 a.d., and later passed into 
the hands of the British. In the town of Cannanore a merchant's family rose to eminence 
about three hundred years ago, and acquired considerable power, which they still retain. They 
bear the title of Ali B&jas, the head of which, according to the female law of inheritance 
adopted by the sect, is styled the Bibi of Caunanore. All of these probably exercised the right 
of coining money in their own name, and the B&jas of Travancore and Cochin continue to 
do so, but I have not met with any early productions of their mints. 

The commerce of the West introduced large quantities of Venetian sequins before men* 
tioned as adndr-kdsus. From their long«continued currency they came to be considered by the 
people as of native origin, and have still a limited circulation. The remaining • portion of 
£^ra]a from the Chandragiri river, which is also the boundary of the Tulu and Malay&lim 
dialects northward, was not appropriated by the chiefs who expelled the Perumfil, but was 
probably held by similar petty landholders. Ultimately it fell under the dominion of the 
Eadamba dynasty. 
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PAET IL SECTION iv. 

DYNASTIES AND COINS OF KUNTALA. 

1. ZADAMBA DYNASTY. 

Thb Kadamba kingdom is. the earliest of which ve have any reliable knowledge in 
South-western Kuntala. It arose, probably, about the fourth or fifth century in the Forest 
of Siinda, and comprehended likewise the greater part of Tuluva below the Ghats, and the 
North-western portion of Maisur. Its capital was the city of Banaw&si (in the district of 
Sunda, Sudha or Soda), which appears to have been a place of importance at a very early 
pei^od, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The population of Sonda consists mainly of two classes, one a peculiar sect of Br&hmans 
called Haigas, the other, a class corresponding to the military tribes of the table-land, and 
known by the name of Halep&iks, but now engaged in extracting the tdri (toddy) 
juice from palm trees. The former, unlike the generality of the twice-born castes, are 
agriculturists. They dweU apart, engaged in the cultivation of the cardamom, the betel- 
vine, and areca-palm, in secluded spots called kdns, rarely invaded by the axe, and into 
which the rays of the sun with difficulty penetrate. Their account of themselves is that they 
were brought from a place called Ahi Chhatra^ (in Bohilkhand) by a prince named Maydra 
Yarm&. But this statement requires confirmation. It was probably devised by the Haigas 
themselves to give importance to their sect. They use the Canarese language, and are votaries 
of Siva, belonging to the Smdrta sect. Who this Maydra Yarmi was we have no certain 
knowledge; but the. general voice of the country recognizes him as the foimder of the Eadamba 
family. Other traditions declare that the first of the race was bom under a kadatnba-tree ^ 
from a divine personage, who, under the names of the three-eyed and four-armed Maydra or 
Jayanta of Trilochana, of Trinetra, which are all epithets of diva, is associated with the 
worship of that deity. But Maydra was a Jaina,' as were also his successors, and the mass 

^ Ciiii. Ano. Geo. p. 360. palm from which toddy is e x tracted. Of this there is no suffi- 

* Kadamba is the Malay&lim name of a well-known tree— the cient prool The word is not in Rheede (Hort. Mai.), who gives 

Nandea Kadamba. Onndert in his Malay&lim Dictionaiy (p. the figure of another species, Nanolea Pnipniea, with a different 

192) giTes this signification, bnt adds two others which are not natiye name. 

able. Mr. Bioe states the name is that of a species of * Bnchanan's Jonzneys, toL iii p. 213. 
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of the people long professed tlie same faith, which still survives in meuij places. It is easy 
to imagine that an alien tribe like the Haigas should desire to associate their arrival with a 
name so honoured as that of the founder of the celebrated dynasty. But it is not likely that 
he led their migration. The arrival of the Haigas probably took place before his time; this, 
owing to the early relations of Kerala with Northern India, may well have been the case. 
We must therefore be content to accept the simple belief that Mayura was the first of his 
family, and that he and his successors raised the kingdom to a degree of power and importance 
that enabled it to oppose the advancing progress of the Chalukyas at a later date, on 
something like equal terms. This we learn from the Aihoje inscription of K(rttivarm& 
Chalukya I., and of his brother Mangalisa at B&d&mi. The first states that that 
powerful king was the "night of death to the Najas, the Mauryas, and the Kadambas," 
and again, that "straightway the Kadamba-tree, which was the confederacy of the mighty 
Kadambas, was broken to pieces by him.'' ^ A further confirmation, Mr. Fleet observes, is 
found in the inscription at ^dur near Hangal,^ in the heart of the Eadamba territory, by 
the Chalukya king conferring a grant of land on a Jaina temple near that town. 

But the subjugation of their country does not seem to have then been complete, for 
in the minority which followed Kirttivarm&'s death, Mangalisa, who seems to have been 
equally powerful by sea as by land, is represented as laying siege to Banawasi itself, 
supported by his ships on the western coast, after having worsted a hostile fleet, perhaps 
the allies of the Kadamba king. These events must have occurred about the middle of 
the sixth century, after which it is doubtful whether the Kadambas continued to be 
an independent power; for about this time three minor Kadamba States are found to 
be existing at Banaw&si, Goa, and Halsi, exchanging their sovereign title for that of 
Mah&mandal^svara.* In this subordinate capacity they are mentioned on several occasions 
acting as faithful and loyal feudatories of the Chalukya kings, and this will account for the 
somewhat strange assumption by the Halsi branch of the Chalukya style and titles 
(M&navyasa-^(>^ra, 'EiTlii'putra, meditating on the seven mothers of the sage Mahas^na) 
which can hardly have been accidental, and is more likely to have been a mark of favour 
and condescension conferred by a superior. 

In the eleventh century K&li Vicrama (Vicram&ditya VI.), who had been viceroy, under 
his father, of Banaw&si, received material assistance from Jayakesi, the feudatory Kadamba 
chief of Goa, to whom he had given his daughter in marriage, in quelling the rebellion 
of his younger brother. These events indicate the subordinate position into which this 



1 Ind. Ant. yoI. viii. p. 243. 

> Ind. Ant. vol. xi. p. 68. 

' In the copper deeds translated by Mr. Fleet the grantors 
have no royal titles, but are styled simply R&ja and Mah& R&ja, 
a conventional form in general use. The same may also be ob- 
served in another Kadamba idaana, that of Ga^gapemman&di- 
Bhnyanaikayira-Uday&dityaddTa (a.d. 1075), at Ballig&ye in 
Maisnr (Ind. Ant. vol. iv. p. 208-10), who in the face of his 

SLLIOT 



declared fealty to his sovereign Bhnvanaikamalla Chalukya, not 
only omits the style of a subject (Mah& m ai? ja l^ svara) , but as- 
sumes some of the titles of an independent sovereign; and 
further, uses the epithet of Bhuvanaikavira, a near approxima- 
tion to the title of his royal master. The subordinate titie is 
found in most of the other Kadamba inscriptions at Bankfrpdr, 
H&nagal, Ballig&ve, etc., all of which refer to Mayt&ra Varmfr as 
their founder. 

9 
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great fanuly had dedined, although it still continued to flourish long after the loss of its 

sovereign power. 

The palmy days of Kadamba independence were probably during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, of which unhappily we have no record ; but we may assume it to have been a period 
of prosperity and advance, favourable to that growth in art and civilization, for which 
the Jainas were conspicuous. It is to this period that I ascribe the origin of the 
padma'tankas mentioned in a previous section. We have nothing of an earlier date of 
which we can speak with any confidence, unless it be a hoard of eldlings found in the 
Konkan with the figure of a lion (?) superimposed on the earlier punch-marks. The 
symbols on the best known padmu'tankas are, what is called a lotus {padma) in the centre, 
round which are four punch-marks, two resembUng letters supposed to represent the word 
6ri, opposite each other. On the third a §ankha shell (Turbinella rapa), and opposite it a 
weapon, frequently a bow, the emblem of the Ch^ra dynasty. There is nothing to show 
by what particular ruler they were issued. They can only be assumed to have belonged 
to a Jaina dynasty, which the Kadambas are known to have been. Other coins of the 
same type can with ' more certainty be referred to the Eadambas as being impressed with 
the figure of a lion looking backwards, which is the undoubted cognizance of the race. 
Another of their insignia was the monkey god Hanum&n,^ and both these, it will be 
remembered, are exhibited by Mr. GKbbs' spheroidal piece before mentioned. Next, by an 
easy transition, we find the padma or lotus surrounded by four pimch-struck lions, with fioral 
reverse, and then the central symbol superseded by a swaaiika, with the same accompaniments, 
and that again by a lion with four smaller symbols interposed between the smaller lions, 

« 

making eight in all, the reverse being plain.' 

The next step in the Eadamba coinage is the introduction of the die, as exhibited in 
the discovery of a deposit at Hewli,' in which the lion fills the whole obverse, with a floral 
device on the reverse, surrounded by what have been called Telugu letters, but which appear 
to be ornamental signs (P).^ After this the Kadamba coins assume a more modem aspect. 
Gold pieces of the twelfth century with the names of JayakSsi and Sivachitta are described 
but not figured in Bombay Journal, vol. x. Proceedings, pp. xxiv, liii, and the Bombay 
Asiatic Society is supposed to possess specimens of them. According to inscriptions of the 
same date they are called niahkas,^ a term not before met with as applied to any specific coin. 

Allusion was made in the previous section to the rude coins of the Chalukyas. These 
examples are very curious and deserve fuller notice. Not only were they not discovered in 
the Chaluyka territory, but they have not hitherto been found within the limits of India 
proper. The only authentic instances of their occurrence have been on the shore of 

^ Bomb. Joum. yoI. n. p. Izyi, and toI. ix. p. 230 ; also Ind. Ant. toI. li. p. 22, vol. x. pp. 250, 254. 

' Gleanings, pi. ix. figs. 34, 35, 36 ; Mad. Jonr. iii. n.b. 

s Bomb. Joum. yoI. ii. p. 63, pi. xiL ; Gleanings, p. 235, pi. is. fig. 37. 

* Most of the preceding are described on the faith of othen, a few only being found in mj own collection. 

» See Int. Num. Or. Vol. I. Part I. pp. 13, 15, etc. 
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the island of Bamri,^ though others have been brought from the kingdom of Siam. Yet 
of their origin there can be no queatiouy for they bear the undoubted impress of the 
Chalukya boar, as well as the name Chalukya, in large, rude H&}a-kannada characters 
of the fifth or sixth century, each one impressed by a separate pimch. Their occurrence 
in such distant localities may be explained by the description given of the exploits of 
MaQgalisa Chalukya, during a reign which lasted from a.d. 567-610, among which was 
the final OYerthrow of the Eadamba independence. He is also stated to have carried on 
expeditions by sea,^ and to have especially achieved the conquest of Bevatidvipa, a place 
Mr. Wathen, following Oolonel Wilford, suggests may have been Sumatra. Prof. Wilson is 
of opinion that it may have been an island off the coast of Malabar. But we know of no 
such place, and the discovery of the coins on the coast of Aracan and in Siam, is in 
favour of a more distant locality. If the above surmise is correct, we may suppose them 
to haye been coined by Mai^gallsa or some one of his predecessors before the siege of 
Banaw&si, when the conqueror, struck by the beauty of the padma^tankas, adopted them as 
a model, in substitution of the ruder type which formerly prevailed in the Chalukya mint. 
The exact copy of the Kadamba type in two of the earUest Chalukya coins I possess, in 
which the figure of a boar is simply substituted for the lotus, while all the other characters 
are retained, seems to establish the correctness of this explanation. The genealogies of these 
later Kadamba chiefs are now pretty well known, but of the royal successors of Mayura 
Yarmi we have no reliable list; that in the inscription on stone at Kargudari, professing 
to deduce the names from Mayura Yarmi, being evidently impetfect on the face of it, 
while the Halsi line, as taken from Mr. Fleet's copper plates, does not correspond with any of 
the others. 



1 J.A.S. Bong. Tol. XT. p. 240, pi. iii. fig. 6. 

' In the abstract of the copper-plate inicription found at 
Miraj (J.R.A.S. toL ii p. 382 ; toL v. p. 346) Mr. Wathen 
obaerres, ''A singular circumstance is mentioned respecting a 
certain B&ja of this dynasty hanng sent an army in ships across 
the sea, and having conquered an island called RerantidTipa. A 
Tory great intercouise prevailed, from the most ancient times, be- 
tween the Coromandel coast and the eastern or Malay islands, into 
which the Hindu religion was introduced, together with the San- 
skrit language. It therefore seems very probable that this alludes 



to some conquest made over Sumatra, Java, or some one of these 
islands." The fact is further confirmed by the inscription on 
stone in the M^gufi temple at Aihole (Ind. Ant. vol. viii. p. 
243, and vol. v. pp. 71, 72), translated by Mr. Fleet, where we 
find the following mention of Mangalf^a, " And again, when he 
wished quickly to capture B^vatSdvlpa, straightway his mighty 
army — which abounded in splendid banners, and which had beset 
the ramparts — being reflected in the water of the ocean, was as if 
it were the army of Yaru^a that had come at his command." 
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The following are these genealogical lists such as we have them : — First, that at 
Kargudari, Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv. p. 35, also Ind. Ant. vol. x. p. 249. 

Mayfira yann& 

Epsh^a y armli 

N6ffa Yannfi I. 

I 
YiBh9U Yarm& 

Mriga Yarm& 

Sataya VarmCi 

Yijaya Yarxn& 

I 

Jaya Yanii& I. 

N6ga Yarm& II. 

I 
6'&ntiYarm& 

KirttiYarm& 



I 
M&Tuli. 



Taila I. or 
Tailapal. 

I 

Eirtti Yann& II. 

Eirtted^Ta I. or 

Tailana Singa 

(1068 and 1077 a.d.) 



V, 



Aditya Yarxn& 

Cliattaya, Cliat^ Chat^ga 

Jaya Yarm& II. or Jayasimha 



I 
S'&nti Yann& II. 

B'&nta or S'&ntaya 

(1088 A.i>.) 

I 
Tafla II. or 

Tailapa II. 

(1099 and 1160 A. D.) 

Tailama 



L 



Choi 
or 
Joki 



I 
Yikram& 

or 

Yikram&^ka 



Eirttedeya II. 



I 

E&mad^va or 

Tailamana A^kak&ra 

(1181 and 1196 A.D.') 



In this inscription Mah&ma^dal^svara Tailapa II. bears date, thirty-third year of the 
king=A.D. 1108-9. Now as he is only the sixteenth in the above list from Mayura 
Yann&, and allowing fifteen years to each, it carries us back to 860 a.d., which manifestly 
cannot refer to Mayura the foimder. And even supposing the list to represent generations, 
which is hardly admissible, the usual calculation of three to a century would take us back 
to the middle of the sixth century, still leaving us short of the probable era of the first 
Kadamba. 
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2. That obtained from the Haki copper-plates, Ind. Ant. vol. vi. p. 22. 

E&kiutha, or 
K&kiuUia Vann&. 

I 



1 I 

S&nti Varmii, or (not named) 

StntiTara Vaimb 

I 

I ^1 

Mrifff ^ (not named) 

Mrig^^a Vann&, or 
M|igi6^aY&ra yann& 

I 



J I ' 

Baii yann&. Bh&na yarm&. BlYaratha. 

I 
Hariyanii&. 

The Halsi plates giye these names, but have no date. Mrigesa claims to be residing 
at Yaijayanti (Banaw&si), and his son Rayivarm&'s allusion to the recoyery of Pal&sik& or 
Halsi apparently from Chajgidada^^da, the Pallaya lord of K&nchi, may assist in fixing his date. 

3. That of the Goa branch as deduced by Mr. Fleet from inscriptions on stone. See 
Journal Bombay Branch Boyal Asiatic Society, yol. ix. pp. 229-249, and pp. 262-313; also 
Bombay Journal Proceedings, yoL x. pp. xxiv-Uii, 

Guhalla 

Shas^had^ya I. 

Chatta, Chattala, Cbattava (1007 a.d.}. 



Jayaked I. (1052 a.d.) 

I 
yija7&dity& I. 

Jayakeri II. (1125 a.d.) 



Perm&di, or yija;^&dit7a II. or 

Sivachitta Vishnnchitta 

(1147-1175 A.D.) (1147 to 1171 A.D.) 

Jayaked III. 
(1175 and 1188 A.D.) 

Tribhnvanamalla. ^ 

I 

Shas^bad^va II. A daughter married to 

(1246-1250 a.d) K&ma d^Ta or K&rana. 



> These three last names JkU Fleet. 
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2. CHALUKYA EMPIRE. 

WESTERN CHALUKYA DYNASTY. 

The similarity found to exist between the padma'tankas of Banaw&si and the early, 
though not the earliest, Chalukya coins, bring us to the consideration of the influence 
exercised by the latter dynasty on the coinage of Southern India, an influence neither 
inconsiderable nor transient, for it still exists, and has descended to the present time. 

But first we will say a few words regarding such of their coins as have come down to us. 
These have been figured in my Gleanings, figures 1 to 5 inclusive (Mad. Jour. iv. n.s.). Figures 
1 and 2 are those already noticed for their similarity to the padma-tankas. It needs but a glance 
to see how exact the imitation has Been — an imitation by which they superseded the older 
and ruder specimens described in the Kadamba section. No. 3, copied from Moor's Hindu 
Pantheon, pi. 104, fig. 13, was foimd in Tipii Sult&n's repository at the taking of Seringapatam. 
The obverse represents a well-formed boar, on the reverse is the floral design only found on 
older coins. The two next are of ruder workmanship, and show considerable deterioration 
from the preceding examples, so much so, that I hesitated whether to assign them rather 
to the Yijayanagar era. The boar on the coins of the latter, of which a considerable 
number in copper have been obtained, as also the seals on some of their idaanama, have 
the addition of a sword in front of or over the back of the animal, and the absence of this 
characteristic on the two coins above mentioned inclines me to leave them among the 
Chalukya relics. From the extensive circulation of the Chalukya money bearing the figure 
of this animal, and its adoption by the succeeding dynasty of Yijayanagar, the name of 
the pieces in most of the vernacular dialects has come to be that of varaha or boar piece, 
even when the figure of the animal gave place to that of a deity, or some other symbol, as 
happened after the change in the Yijayanagar dynasty from the Euruba to the Narsinga line. 

The influence above adverted to, as still perceptible on the gold currency of the present 
day, is explained by the wide extent and long duration of the Chalukya power. Their 
history, though still by no means exhausted, has been so largely worked out by Mr. Fleet 
and others, that it is only necessary here to give a list of the two leading families, with a 
few of the most prominent incidents in their history, to assist in the identification of the 
coins.^ Both lines descend from the same common ancestor — that Pulik^si who first effected a 
permanent lodgement in the Dakhan. Their inscriptions contain the following high-sounding 
titles, viz. : — Chalukya kula (tribe) ; Mfinavyasa gdtra (lineage) ; H&riti putra (descended from) ; 
deriving the white umbrella and other ensigns of royalty from Kausiki; preserved by the 

^ That they were a northern family cannot be doubted, and Choh&ns, the Ptam&ras, the Parih&ras, and the Chalnkyas— is 

that they were preyionsly settled in Gujar&t is also certain, as inyested with a certain show of probability as indicatixig that 

proTed by the Kaira plates published by Professor Dowson the Br&hmans had recourse to the aid of the aboriginal moun> 

(J.R.A.S. Tol. i. N.s. p. 247). Although unsupported by any taineers when their differences with their Kshatriya compatriots 

proof, the romantic legend of the poet Chand, in which he de- became irreconcilable. See GoL Tod's graphic description in 

scribes the inauguration of the four agni^kula families on Mouni the. Annals of R&jasth6n, toI. L, also Jour. £th. Soc. London, 

Abu, who became the progenitors of the warlike rulers— the 1869, vol. i. n.s. p. 126. 
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seven mothers; worshipping Sv&mi Mah&s^na; who acqaired the insignia of the peacock's 
tail {mayura pinch* ha) and the spear (kunid) through the excellent favour of K&rttik^ya> 
the (varaha Idnchana) boar seal from the favour of Bhag&van N&r&ya^a. The other 
ensigns of royalty above referred to are the conch shell {fankha) ; the noubat {pancha 
mahdaabda) ; the banner of the sharp sword {pdli ^)y and the pratidakkd (sort of drum) ; 
the sign or standard (?) (pada) of the Ga^ga and the Yamun& ; the throne (sinhdsana) ; and 
the golden sceptre {kanaka dandam)? Several of these symbols appear on the seals attached 
to their copper deeds, and might perhaps occur on their coins. 

The earliest record of this family that has yet been found is in the Eaira copper-plates 
above mentioned, which record a grant made by Sri Yijaya Raja Sarvva, son of Buddha 
Yarmd B&ja, and grandson of Jaya Simha, in a.d. 472, who must have lived, at least, 
thirty or forty years earlier. They were then a powerful family in Gujar&t, with a mythical 
tradition of having previously reigned in Oudh, and distinguished by most of the same titles 
(M&navaya-^^^ra, 'Rkriti-putra^ etc.), which appear in their later grants. No reliable mention 
of their settlement in Eimtala is found until, after some unsuccessful attempts, Fulik^si I. 
crossed the Narbad& and took Y&t&pi (or B&d&mi). These events probably occurred at the end 
of the fifth or beginning of the sixth t^ntury of our era, because Pulik^si I. was the son of 
Rai^ar&ga, Buddha Yarm&'s brother, and his cousin Yijaya's grant is dated a.d. 472. The 
legend published in the Madras Journal,' on the faith of a copper-plate inscription of B&ja-r&ja . 
II., the Chola-Chalukya, of the eastern Chalukya branch, dated Saka 944, which ascribes the 
first invasion of Eimtala to an earlier Chalukya prince, has been critically examined and 
refuted by Mr. Fleet.^ A similar legend, evidently based on the same tale, was found by 
Col. Mackenzie in the annals of the K&katiya family of Worangal, a notice of which is given 
in the introduction to the catalogue by Prof. Wilson,^ affording another instance of the 
tendency of history to repeat itself. Pulik^si I. may therefore be considered to be the true 
founder of the Dakhan family, and to have established his capital at Y&t&pi, identified by 
Mr. Fleet as B&d&mi. Of his two grandsons, Pulik^si II., sumamed Satyasraya, continued 
the line, hence distinguished as the Western, on the table-land, while his yoimger brother 
Eubja Yishnuvardhana I., foimded the eastern branch (of which a more particular notice 
will be given afterwards), below the Ghats at B&jamahendri in the province of Yengi, in 
the seventh century. The fortunes of the western house suffered a temporary obscuration, 
the date of which has not been accurately ascertained, but it must have been subsequent 
to Kirttivarm4 II., for a grant by him is still extant,* bearing the date of a.d. 758. 

No record remains of the exact time or of the circumstances which reversed the hitherto 
successful career of the Chalukya house ; but two historical events which occurred about this 

1 Ind. Ant. vol. yii. pp. Ill, 246. terms pdli and pada is not clear. I giTe them as rendered by 

* Grant of Vijayar&ja, Ind. Ant toI. yii. p. 246. Mr. Fleet 

„ Pulikisi „ „ vii. 214. » Vol. i?. N.a. p. 78. * Ind. Ant toI. vii. p. 244. 

„ Vikramfiditya vi „ „ Tiii. 12. » Vol. i. p. cxxvii. 

Eaira Plates, J.B.A.S., i. n.8. p. 270. The meaning of the * Ind. Ant toI. Tiii. p. 23. 
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time Tnay have contributed to bring about tbat result. In tbe Rq/atarangini there is an 
account of the military expedition of the Kashmirian king Lalit&ditja,^ who with his victorious 
army is there said to have swept over the whole of Southern India^ and returned to his 
capital content with this proof of his prowess. I at one time thought that this event might 
have shaken the throne of the Chalukyas. But plausible as this explanation appears to be, 
it cannot be accepted as certain, being unsupported by concurrent testimony. It rests on 
the single authority of Kalhana pandit, author of the Tarangini, and is by some, among 
whom I may include Dr. Biihler, who has paid considerable attention to this epoch, supposed to 
be altogether legendary. There is, however, abundant evidence to show that the prostration 
of the Chalukya empire was due to the rise of the Eatta state of M&nyakh^ta, which maintained 
its superiority under a succession of warlike princes^ for nearly two centuries, from the middle 
of the eighth to the middle of the tenth. The military prowess of one of these, Oovinda III., 
rivalled the exploits of Lalit&ditya. Between the years 785 and 810 a.d. he carried his 
victorious arms from the Tungabhadr& to the Yindhya mountains. Powerful as the Battas 
were, they were imable to retain their hold of these conquests, and were humbled and 
driven back to their old limits. The circumstances under which this took place are 
equally obscure. We only know that Tailapa II. is mentioned in several inscriptions as 
having defeated Karkara the last Ratta king, and recovered the throne of his ancestors 
in A.D. 973. He reigned twenty-four years and transmitted the throne to twelve of his 
successors, who ruled with more or less splendour at their capital of Kaly&i^a until the 
succession of Taila III. (a.d. 1150). About this time his chief military officer {danda-ndyaka)^ 
named Bijjala, of the Kalachuri family, set aside his master, usurped the throne, and, with 
his two sons, exercised the rights of sovereignty over a portion of the coimtry. 

The falling fortunes of the Chalukya house encouraged attacks from other quarters, and 
the invasions of the Yddavas on the west, and the K&katiyas on the east, helped to 
precipitate their downfall. A show of independence was maintained by the feeble efforts 
of one or two of Taila's successors, imtil about 1189 a.d. the remnant of their dominions 
fell under the sway of the Y&davas. 

The influence of their characteristic symbol, the boar, survives to the present time, not 
only in the vernacular name of the pagoda, but in the social habits of the people, who in 
some places employ weights and measures certified by the figure of a boar marked upon 
them, and use stamps or seals, similarly authorized, for marking the heaps of grain where the 
revenue is collected in kind, on the metayer system (Madras Journal, vol. iv. n.s. pp. 98-99). 

The succession of the princes of this, imdoubtedly the most important, dynasty of the 
Dakhan, is shown in the Genealogy appended on the following page. 

> The exact date of Lalit&ditya has been determined by Gen. Bnccess has any foundation in fact, it might have forced the 

Cunningham and Dr. Bilhler, who have shown his reign to have Chalukya prince to retire to the extreme south of his dominions, 

lasted tiiirty-six years seven months and eleven days, or from and so have prepared the way for the success of other enemies. 
726 to 762 A.D. Now, as Kirttiyarm&'s grant, above referred to, ' Bantidurga, or Dantivarma II., 725-766 a.d. ; Krishna, 

was confeired in Maisur, it is quite possible that if Lalit&ditya's 766 a.d. ; Dhruva, 770 a.d. ; Govinda III., 786-810 a.d. 
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Jayasimha I. 



Biidd1iaTanii& 
Yijayar&ja, or yijayavanii& (472 a.d.) 



I 

Kanarfiiga 

FolekM I. or Pulik^ I. (489 a.d. F) 



ElrttiTarm& I. (667 a.d.) 



Ma^galSfl'a, MavgalUTara, or Kangalar&ja (667-610 a.d.) 
Saty6sra7a-Indravann& (P 610 a.d.) 



Pulik^si II. or Saty&^ayra I. YiBh^aTardhana I. and his 

(610-634 A.D.) descendants of the Eastern Branch. 



I 
Jayasunha II. 



Adit}'aTarm&. 



Chandr&ditya. 



(733-747 A.D.) yiknim&dity& II. 

I 



Vikram&ditya I. Amberd. 

(670-680-1 A.D.) 

I 
yinay&ditya (680-1-696 a.d.) 

Yijay&ditya (696-733 a.d.) 



KirttiTarmfc II. (747-767 A. D.) 



Bhunal. 
.EirttiYarm& II. 
TaiLl. 

Yikramftditya III. 

J 
Bhuna II. 

Ayyana I. 

Yikramftditya lY. 



railall. 



1 
Saty&^raya II. (997-1008 a.d.) 



I 



or Ahayamalla I. (973-997 a.d.) 



I 



^ I 

DasarannCu 

I 



J 



Yikram&ditya Y. or Ayyana II. Akkadeyi Jayasimha III. or 

TribhuTanamalla I. (1008-1018 a.d.) (1022-1047 a.d.) Jagadekamalla I. (1018-1042 a.d.) 

Bom Jara I., 
Trailokyamalla I. or Ahayamalla II. (1042-1068 a.d.) 

! 

Somesrara II. or Yikram&ditya YI. or Jayasimha I Y. or 

Bhavanaikamalla (1068-1076 a.d.) TribhuTanamalla II. (1076-1126 a.d.) Trailokyamalla II. (1079-1081 a.d.) 



•I 



tyauma 



I 



I 



Somesrara III. or Mailalad^yi. 
Bhnlokamalla (1 126-1 138 a.d.) rMarried to Jayak^i II. 
I ^^ 01 the Kadamlias of Goa.) 

Taila III. 



Jagadekamalla II. 
(1138-1160 A.D.) 



or 



TraUokyamalla III. (1160-1169 a.d.) 

SomesTara lY., 

Yira-Somesvara, or 

TribhuTanamalla III. (1182-1189 a.d.) 



BL1.I0T 



10 
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3. RATTA OR R^HTRAKITTA DYIfASTT OF MiS^NYAKHETA. 



This seems to be the proper place to notice* the dynasties just mentioned (the Kalachuris 
and the Y&dayas) that arose upon the ruins of the Chalukya state, and to trace their influence 
on the coinage of the country. But first, I will return to the Eattas, whose temporary 
occupation of Kuntala has been already adverted to. 

In common with several other dynasties, they claim to be of Yadava descent, and to be 
lords of the city of Lattalura.^ As we have before seen, they formed, with the Pallavas, 
one of the most important sections of the earlier inhabitants of the Dakhan, and, like 
them, offered a strenuous resistance to the settlement of the Chalukyas. Their range extended 
from Elur&, in the north, to the Krishna in the south, embracing the whole of Western 
Kuntala. The first seat of their power appears to have been at Elurd, where an inscription 
of Dantidurga is still extant,^ and where his uncle Krishna constructed a magnificent 
temple on the hiU at El&pura, another form, according to Prof. Bhandarkar, of !^lur&.^ A 
succession of warlike princes greatly extended their dominions, till Amoghavarsha, after the 
battle of Yingavali, in the ninth century, established himself at M&nyakh^ta (now M41kh^d), 
considerably further south, in the centre of the Nizam*s dominions, which thenceforward 

became the capital. 

_ * 

We have little doubt that they are represented by the modern Mahratta (Maha-Ratta) 
nation, and must have occupied a space extending much beyond the limits of the present 
Mah&r&shtra. If their identification with the Reddis of Eastern Telingana, as proposed by 
some commentators, be accepted, the conclusiveness of which however is doubtful, they will 
be found to occupy a much larger area than that at first supposed. For a considerable Reddi 
principality was established on the fall of Worai^^gal at Kondavid,^ and still later, the powerful 
Zamindars of Yenkatagiri^ are found to be descendants of the same stock. 

As appears by their inscriptions, Ratta chieftains were Ipng settled at Saundatti, Parasgad, 
Belgaum, and other places in the Southern Mahratta country. Their name is sometimes 
found perpetuated in that of places, as Rattihalli, a tdluk: south of Dh&rwdf ; and, in the 



^ No city of the name has been found, bat it occurred to me, 
on first reading the name, that it might have come from Lat- 
Elora, a forced reading it is true. But seeing that the B&shfra- 
\hXfi. princes were rulers of L&ta, and that Elur was the first 
capitfld of the family, the surmise seemed not without a show of 
probability. 

The province of L&ta lay to the south of 6ujar&t. How far 
it extended in that direction is not clear, but probably it reached 



to the confines of Kuntala and the Konkan, and formed part of the 
B&sh^ku^ dominions, whence they derived the title of L&tes- 
Tara. Lassen considers it to be the Latik^ or Larik6 of Ptolemy. 

^ Arch. Survey Western India, by Burgess and Bhagv&nl&l 
Indraji, 1881, No. 10, p. 95. ^ Ind. Ant. vol xii. p. 229. 

* Mackenzie, Cat. vol. i. p. cxxziv. 

^ Taylor's Or. MSS. voL iii. p. 476; also Madr. Jour. vol. vii. 
p. 372. 
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Kongud^sa Charitra, tlie first prince of tlie Ch6ra dynasty in the far soutli is said to be 
of the '^Betti'' kula} He and his seven successors are named in the Maisur inscriptions, 
p. xK. 

The B&shtrakutas have been distinguished from the Battas as a northern or K&jput 
race^ we doubt if on sufficient grounds. The probability is that the Battas flourished 
under rulers of their own in Western^ as the Pallavas did in Eastern^ Kuntala, and that 
their power was broken by the earlier invasions of the Chalukyas, who, under Jayasinha, 
overcame Indra the son of Krishi^^a (names occurring again in their later genealogies), their 
then chief, and although we have no specific mention of them subsequent to this event, 
they were probably reduced to subjection as the Chalukya conquest proceeded. The desire 
to magnify their origin may have led to the substitution of the Sanskrit term Mah& 
K&shtra for the simpler form of Ratta, both which designations' are found as synonyms in 
the Saimdatti inscriptions, and in an inscription obtained by me at birdr, near Dh&rw&r» 
Amoghavarsha-Nnpatunga is distinctly said to be ''bom in the lineage of the Rattas." 
(I. A. voL xii. p. 220). Dr. Bumell more distinctly refers to the Sanskritizing tendency of 
official scribes, when recording grants in that language, giving, among other illustrations, that 
of ''B&shtra from Batta=Beddi.''^ A further point of similarity is found in the habits and 
pursuits of the two races; the Mahratta Kunbi and the Telugu Beddi being equally 
conspicuous for their agricultural industry and skill.^ For the genealogy of this family we 
are indebted chiefly to the researches of Dr. Biihler supplemented by those of Mr. Fleet. 

^ J.R.A.S. Tol. yiiL p. 2 ; also Madr. Jour. toI. xIy. p. 4. * The equivaleiit tenn for ''Befti or Re^^y" in the Tamil 

' See inscription at Bail Hongal in Ind. Ant vol. iy. pp. 115- dialect according to Bev. Wm. Taylor is *^ Vell&la,'* the most 

16 and 279-80. esteemed of Tamil agriculturiBts. — Madr. Jouioal, vol. xir. 

* S. Ind. Palsog. 2nd. ed Introd. p. x. p. 4, note. 
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DantiTanna I. 

Indra I. 

Govinda I. (a.d. 660.) 

Karka I. (a.d. 685.) 
Kakkal. 

I 



I 



Krishna I. Snmamed Subhatunga (a.d. 755.) 



I 



Indra II. (a.d. 710.) 

Dantidoiga, or | j 

Dantivanna II. Govinda II. or Vallabba II. (a) Dhruya (a.d. 770). 

Sumamed K&dg&val6ka (a.d. 765.) \b) Dhora. 

(a.d. 726-766.) (^j Nirupama. 

(a) Dhfior&TarBha. 

\e) Kalliyallabba. 

(/) Iddhat^jas. 



(a) GoTinda III. (a.d. 786-810.) 
[M Prabhntavarsha I. 
\e) Jagattunga I. 
a) Jagadnu&a I. 

ie) YeJlabhanarendra. 
/) Srfyallabha. 
(^) Prithnvallabha. 

Sanra or AmoghaTarsha I. 

(A.D. 814-877.) 

I 
Kpsbva II. or Akfilyarsha I. 

Kaxmara, Kandharayallabha (a.d. 876). 

(still reigning in 902 a.d.} 



Indra III. 
I 



rLlI. 



Karl 
Kakka II. or 
SuTamaTarsha I. 
(A.D. 812.) 



GoTinda IV. 
Prabhatayariha II. 
(a.d. 827.) 



By his wife Lakshmi 



Jagattanga II. 

or 
Jagadmdra II. 



By bis wife Gk>yindamba 



(Xot named.) 



I 
Indra IV., 
snmamed 
Nityayarsha. 
(reigning in 916 a.d.) 



Kri^h^a III. 



Amoghayarsba II. 



Goyinda V. 
Suyamayarsha II. 
Yallabhanarendra II. 
(980-33 A.D.) 



Kbot^iga. 
(inscr. dated 971 a.d.] 



I 
Krishna IT. (946-966 A.D.) 

Nirupama II. 

Ak&layarsha II. 

Kakka III. (Karka III.) 
Kakkala, Karkara, 

Amoghayarsba I II., Yallabhanarendra III. 
(a.d. 972.) 

J&kaobe, or J6kalad6yi. (Married to Western 
Chalnkya King Taila II.) 



The inscriptions from which the above genealogical list has been prepared ^ show 
that seventeen or eighteen princes (for there is some confusion as to the succession of the 
later names) ruled in the land,* occupying a period of 312 years, and giving an average 
of 18'6 per reign. Some of these must have been much within that proportion ; for the 
inscription at Sirur, before mentioned, is dated in the fifty- second year of Amoghavarsha I.^ 



* Ind. Ant. yols. xi., iH. 



^ Ind. Ant. yol. xii. p. 256. 



1 Ind. Ant yol. xii p. 216. 
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None of the coins of this State have come under my notice. Bhau Daji ^ has figured 
certain silver coins foimd in the Nasik district, which General Cunningham* ascribes to 
a Krishna R&ja of the fourth century. But the epigraph- has been very imperfectly 
read. The execution is superior to that of any Dakhani coin of that age with which I 
am acquainted, and they seem to be nearly allied to those of the S&h dynasty of 
Gujar&t. The only clue we can give to what their coins may have represented, is the 
figure of a four -armed deity (? 6iva) confirming the Kh&rep&tan* grants, as shown 
in the annexed woodcut. Similar to this are the figures in relief, but they 
are not very distinct, on the seals of several copper grants such as those of 
Dantidurga, I. A. vo]. xi. pp. 110-13 ; of Govinda III., in which the hoods 
of the snakes form a canopy over the god, ib. 126 ; of Frabhutavarsha, xii. 11 ; 
of Dhruva III., ib. 179. 

From the above indications, the inference is, that this family were worshippers of ^iva. 
But it is remarkable that Amoghavarsha's inscription mentions that he ''had the sign, or 
mark, or banner of Garuda," which indicates a tendency to Yaishnaism. 




4. THE KALACHURIS OF KA.LYAN. 

The founders of the first of the minor states before mentioned belong to a 
distinguished race, of whom an incidental notice will be found at p. 11 ante, as 
having been considered by Col. Wilford* to be the representatives of the Haihaya 
tribe. They became celebrated as Kings of Chedi in Bandelkhand, and were the founders 
of K&lanjarapura (K&linjar), from which most of the principal families claim to be 
derived. They are widely, though sparsely, distributed, and are found in Jabalpur in 
S&gor, Batnapur in Ber&r, etc., etc. 

The branch now to be considered were chiefs (Mah&mandalesvares) of Taddevddi in 
North Maisur, and probably had charge of the neighbouring districts of Hdnga], 
Banaw&si, Nonambav&di, etc. The head of the family in the twelfth century was 
Permddi. He was succeeded by his son Bijjala, who in addition held high military 
command at Kaly&n imder the Chalukya king. We know not how his disloyalty to his 
sovereign arose, but it is certain that he drove Tailapa III. from his capital about the 
middle of the twelfth century. He did not, however, immediately declare his independence. 
Following his sovereign to the south, we find him still using the subordinate style and 
designation, but in an inscription at Annigeri before 1162 a.d., which was about the date 
of Tailapa's death, he threw off the mask and proclaimed himself supreme. Among his 
titles he uses those of " Tribhuvanamalla," and "Lord of K&laiijarapura,'* * with the 

» J. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. toI. xii. p. 213. * Arch. Reports, vol. ix. p. 30. » J. B. As. Soc. vol. i. pp. 209-16. 

* As. Res. vol. ix. 8vo. p. 106; Cun. Arch. Rep. vol. ix. p. 101. ^ Ind. Ant vol v. p. 48. 
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standard of the golden bull, the damaruka drum, etc.^ Little is known of the events of 
his reign. He had four sons, of each of whom we find grants within very few years 
of each other. In &ct| their usurped authority was never consolidated. 

The son of Tailapa, Somesvara lY., continued to make head* against them in the 
south for twenty years after his father's death, and finally succeeded in obtaining a 
precarious hold on the dominions of his family about 1182 a.d., the year at which we 
lose sight of the Ealachuri rule. His success was greatly promoted by the dissensions 
which prevailed at Kalydn on the introduction of a new religious sect called Ling&yats, 
which sprang up at this time. The Kalachuris were said to have been Jainas, and are 
so represented in the Basava-pur^a, the sacred book of the Ling&yats, although in their 
insignia is included the banner of a golden bull, which is also found on the seal of a 
grant of Singha^a D^va, and, with the phallus-like representation of Mahdd^va, heads the 
inscription on a stone tablet at Balagami.^ The new creed was a form of Saivism, known 
as the Jangama or Yira ^va sect. Between them and the old sect a mortal enmity 
existed. Some account of the new religion will be found in the Jour. Roy. As. Soc.' It 
is sufficient to state here that Basava, its founder, an Ar&dhya Br&hman, was the minister 
or Dewan of Bijjala, whose power he undermined, and compassed his death, an event of 
which conflicting accounts are given. The exact date of Bijjala is xmknown, but he is 
supposed to have reigned about eleven years. He was succeeded by his eldest son Somesvara, 
who ruled for eight more, after which his three younger brothers, in all of whose names 
inscriptions are extant, struggled to maintain the falling fortimes of their house for a short 
time longer. The latest record of Si^ghana, the youngest, is dated 1183 a.d., which would 
show the duration of the Kalachuri rule to have lasted only about thirty years. 

Short as is this term, I have met with two coins, a pagoda with a standing figure 
advancing to the left, and on the reverse the words Sovi Mur&ri R&ya D^va,^ and two 
or three fanams with the same device, which I refer to Bijjala's eldest son. As stated 
above, the seal on a copper grant of Singha^a has the figure of a bull couchant, which 
may therefore have been also used on their coins. A genealogical list of the family 
follows.* 

J6gama or Krishna. 
Ferm&di (a.d. 1128). 



Bijjala (a.d. 1156-1167]. Smyftdeyi, married Ch&Timda II. 

I of the Sindas of £rambarage. 

S6meBwara Sa^Kama AhaTamalla Si^gna^ . 

(a.d. 1167-1176). (A.D. 1176-1180X (a.d. 1176-1183). (a.d. 1183). 

1 The damara or damaruka is a small doable <drnm shaped like ' Vol. iy. o.a. pp. 20, 22, Madr. Journ. toI. lii. pp. 212-214. 

a sand-glass, a distinction like the noubat (paneha mahd fabdn), * Inscriptions recording grants made by him are ezant at 

the right to carry which is conferred by the sovereign on men of Ingleswar and Knkkantir in the neighbourhood of the Kizam's 

rank. It is represented on the seal of Vishnuyardhana Chalnkya territory, and extending southwards into the western parts of 

VII., pi. ii. fig. 1. Num. 61. Madr. Joum. n.b. yoI. iT. Dh&rw&^. My coins were from the S&t4r& district. 

> Ind. Ant. Tol. iy. p. 274, and yoI. y. p. 46. * Int. Ant. yol. iy. p. 274. 
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5. THE TADAVAS OF DE'VAGIRL 

Another of tlie minor States before mentioned was that of the Y&davas of D^yagiri, 
who drove the Kalachuris out of Kaly&n, and gained possession of the northern Ohalukya 
districts. Its principal station was at D^vagiri, the modem Daulat&b&d, a remarkable 
fortified hiU of great strength, a few miles south of !^lur&. 

At this time the head of the family was named Bhillama, who does not appear to 
have descended from distinguished ancestors, but is simply stated to be of the Y&du 
(vamaa) stock. No mention of him is found in the few inscriptions that have been 
copied, but one recently met with giyes the names of his father Mallugi, and his 
grandfather Singha^a. After him we have nine successors, but only seven generations. 
The duration of the family as rulers did not exceed 124 years (or from 1187 to 1311 a.d.), 

* 

when it was subverted by the arms of 'Al&-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h, the Mahommedan 
Emperor of Delhi.^ 

Coins of this family are rare. Their device was a golden garuda, a bird sacred to 
Vishnu. On a recent copper-plate edited by Mr. Fleet * the seal has the form of the 
god either seated or kneeling. If the latter, it may be meant for the semi-human form 
of Garuda. I have also two or three pagodas, representing Oaruda, half man hal{ bird, 
but cannot assign them with certainty to this dynasty. The use of the designation 
Dv&r&vatipur-varadhiswara would seem to connect them with the family next to be 
considered, although no other proof of affinity appears. The following is a genealogical list. 

Sipgha^a I. 

MallngL 

BhiUama (ad. 1187-1191). 

Jaitogil. (AD. 1191-1209). 

Sivgha^a 11. (a.d. 1209-1247). 

Jaitugi IJ. 



\ I 

Krish^ (A.D. 1247-1260). Mah&d^Ta (a.d. 1260-1271). 

I I 

R&machandra (a.d. 1271-1308). Amana. 



gaipkara (a.d. 1309-1311). Bhima. A daughter (married to Harap&la), whoee tragical end at the hands of 

Eutb-ed-din Mub&rik Sh&h Khilji (a.d. 1317, the son of AU-ud-din), 
the King of Delhi, ia deecribed by the Mahommedan historian. 

» J.R. A.S. Tol. iv. pp. 28-31 ; Brigg's Ferishta, vol. i. p. 36o ; Thomas's Path&n Kings of Dehli, pp. 156, 188. 

s Joum. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. vol. xt. p. 383. 
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6. YiCDAVAS OF DViCRASAMUDRA COMMONLY CALLED HOYSALA BALUCLAS. 

The other family deducing their descent from Yddu just mentioned/ rose to celebrity at 
Dy&rdvatipura, now called Dy&rasamudra and Halabidu in Maisur. Now as the dynasty we 
have last been considering included among their titles that of Dydr&yatipur-yaradhisyaray 
we may fairly conjecture that they were an offshoot from this family, since according to 
the well-known practice of other great houses, such epithets were always deriyed from some 
place of note, the earliest seat of the race. Be this as it may, it had not the effect of 
producing relations of amity between them. The obscurity of their origin is yeiled imder 
a legend of a natiye of Sh&s&kapura, named Sala, haying protected a Jaina priest from the 
attack of a tiger, which animal, thenceforward, became their cognizance, and is represented 
on their seals. The exploit is also perpetuated in a group of statuary on the roof 
immediately in front of the tower, on a temple in the taluk of Battihalli in the Dh&rw&r 
district, and repeated with yariations on two other temples in the same tdlujk. They are 
of considerable merit and are the only instances I haye met with of free sculpture. The 
figure of the man is bold, and well shaped, but the animal more resembles the mythological 
sirya or ydli} He is the reputed ancestor of Yinay&ditya, the first of the family of whom 
we haye authentic mention, who was a feudatory (Mah&mandaleswara) of the Kaly&n 
Chalukyas. From him is deduced the following genealogy: 

Yinay&ditya (a.d. 1047-1076). 
£reyaDga. 



Ball&la I. (A.D. 1093.) YishnuTardhana (a.d. 1117-1137). Udayaditya. 

Narasimha I. 

BaU&)a II. or Tira Ball&la (a.d. 1191-1211). 
Narasimha II. (a.d. 1228.) 



SomesTara (a.d. 1262). 
Narasimha III. (a.d. 1254-1286.) 
Ball&la III. (A.D. 1310.) 

From the name of Vinay&ditya's grandson, which was likewise borne by others of his 
descendants, they are sometimes styled Hoysala Ball&las. Although the family had be^n 
growing in importance for some time preyiously, as appears from Yishnuyardhana, his 
grandfather, haying taken Talkdd, the capital of the Kongu Ch^ras, seizing part of their 
territory, and haying added the country north of Dydr&yati as far as the Tungabhadrd to 
his possessions, it was not till the close of the twelfth century that the second Balldla (or 
Yira Ball&la) assumed regal titles. He seems to haye been a warlike prince, and boasts 
that he had "despoiled the warrior race of Kalachuri," and oyercome Jaitrasimha (probably 

^ Ind. Ant. yql. t. p. 179. 
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the second prince of the D^vagiri line).' As this was coincident with the fall of the 
Kalachuris, and as previous to that time all the members of the family bore the subordinate 
title, we may conclude that this event encouraged them first to declare their independence. 
Their power now rapidly increased and overspread the greater part of Kuntala. The tide 
of success however was turned in the reign of Singha^a, Jaitugi's successor. 

On the death of Ball&}a about a.d. 1211, the Hoysalas were driven back within their 
former limits of the Tungabhadr& river. Narasimha then appears to have assisted the Chola 
in his contests with the Fa^dya king, obtaining considerable influence to the eastward, and 
residing much at Vikramaplir in the Chola country.' 

Nothing of importance is recorded of the three following princes, the last of whom, 
Ball&la III., was crushed (1310 a,d.) by the generals of 'A14-ud-d[n,» who, having completed 
the conquest of Worangal in the previous yetir, captured Dv&rasamudra, and made Ball&]a 
a prisoner. He was afterwards liberated, and allowed to make a show of sovereignty at 
Belur until the final d^truction of Dv&rasamudra in a.d. 1326. After this, they retired 
to Tonndr, in the north of Seringapatam, where they maintained an independent position with 
the modest style of Danda-naydkoi, equivalent to the European title of GeneraL 

Copper coins issued by them are still extant, having on the obverse the figure of an 
elephant facing to the right, surmounted by the Canarese Srf, and a legend in the same 
characters on the reverse. 

I have not succeeded in meeting with any Hoysa}a coins, but the seal* on the ring of 
a set of copper plates dated a.d. 1252, recording a grant by Someswara, in which he is called 
"Vira Soma," "during his residence in his favourite city of Vikramapiir 
in the district of Kulakani-nad in Chola-d^sam," etc., which I saw in 
the office of the Chief Commissioner of Maisur, bears the figure of a 
tiger, which, as above mentioned, was adopted as the cognizance of the 
family, as represented in the accompanying woodcut, and some sucli 
symbol will probably be found on their coins. This people continued 
to profess the Jain religion till the time of Yishnuvardhana. He was 

converted to Saivism* by Ramanuja Charya,' who bad fled from the court of Tanjore to 
escape the persecutions of Kerikala Chola. 

I^OTE. — Since the above was written my friend Gen. Pearso has made me acquainted with 
a gold coin in his collection, of which the following is a description, and which will be 
represented in our plates. 

The coins are of extreme rarity, two only being known, his own obtained in 1882, 
and a second in the Museum at Bangalore. The obverse has a maned lion advancing to 

■ Ind. Antiq. tdI. il p. 303. E. EIKot'B Historiaiu of India, to), iii. p. 203. 
' iDKiiption at Bangalore dited a.d. 12G0. S«« Mfwra • See Mjiore Inscnptjong, p. 322. 

Iiuciiptioiii, p. 322. • Cald. Comp. Oram. Intnd. pp. 139, 143 ; Hiat. of Tiim«- 

■ Briggs'i Perubta, toL i. p. 373; Zia-od-din Band, in Sir velljr, p. 30. 

BLUOT 11 
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right, aboYe hia back and loins a smaller lion rampant, both facing what the General 
calls an altar or stambha. In front of the smaller lion is a sun. On the reverse three 
lines in old Canarese characters, reading on the one Sri Nonambay&di D6n&, and on the 
other Sri Talakadoo D6n&/ the latter proving the date of the coin to be subsequent to 
the time of Yishnuvardhana, the conqueror of Talk&d. The Mackenzie Collection is also 
said to have contained a copper coin of the same Yishnuvardhana, on which was a figure 
of Bamanuja.' 



7. K^fKATIYA OR GANAPATI DYNASTY OF WORANGAL. 

The decay of the Chalukya empire favoured the rise of another small dynasty at 
Orugallu or Worangal, but the original seat was at Anumakonda, in its immediate 
neighbourhood, where the family had previously been settled. The materials for their 
history are few, viz. an inscription on stone at Anumakonda, three versions of which have 
been published.' I have also an unpublished inscription on stone, from the Mangaligiri 
ialuk in Ghmtfir.* 

The first individual of this line of whom we have an authentic record was a chief 
named Prola, whose origin is not very clear. He is called the son of Tribhuvanamalla 
in the inscription at Anumakonda, but this is a mere title assumed by several kings.^ 
and we must therefore consider Prola as the founder of the family. He is said to have 
professed the Jai^a faith,^ and is styled a Mah&mandalesvara, from which it is inferred 
that he was a feudatory of the Chalukya king. During the troubles that arose soon after 
the accession of Taila III., Prola openly rebelled and made captive his royal master. He 
appears, however, to have returned to his allegiance, released the king ''through devotion 
by his goodwill,"^ and acted against his enemies. He incarcerated one named Govindar&ja 
for a time, replacing him by a chief named TJdaya; quelled the outbreak of another 
named Gu^da of Mantraktita ; and drove back a third called Jaggad^va, who had advanced 
to attack Anumakonda. Taila, however did not long survive, and the death of Prola, 
which took place about the same time, probably 1160 a.d., threw upon Rudra, his son 
and successor, the further prosecution of the war. He followed up his father's successes 
with vigour, subduing Bhima, Rdja of Yardham&nanagari, and his ally Chododaya, who, 
perhaps, was the Chola-Chalukya king of Yengi, or his general. Bhima was driven from 

I NonambaT&di; the Beat of the Ealachuris of Ealy&n (see * On a pillar opposite the temple of YiT^swara Sw&mi in the 

p. 77), is a district in ChitaldrtSg diTision, south of the Tunga- Malkap(iram Agraharam in Mangalagiri taluk. 

bhadr&, in the kingdom of Maisur. I can find no such word as ^ Chalukyas, Hoysalas, and Kalachuns. 

Dona for a pagoda in any Dravidian Dictionary. * Mackenzie's Cat. vol. i. p. cxzyiii. 

« Cat. Tol. ii. App. p. ccmy. ' Ind. Ant. vol. xi. p. 17. 

s J.A.S.B. Tol. vii. p. 901 ; Bom. Joum. Roy. As. Soc voL i. 
pp. 46-49 ; Ind. Antiq. yoI. xi. p. 9. 
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his territory to the forests, probably of the Eastern Qh&ts, and then with other rebel 
chiefs submitted to Riidra's authority. During these successes, which are more fully detailed 
in the Animiakoi;^da inscription, he enlarged and consolidated the Kiluttiya dominions. 
Several additional particulars are found in two yemacular histories, summarized in Taylor's 
Catalogue.^ Wilson also briefly notices them, but I refrain from quoting them because 
they rest on no sufficient evidence. We have no further account of Rudra's proceedings, 
nor of the date of his death. He was succeeded by his brother Mah&d^va, of whom still 
less is known, although some legends of his acts are embodied in the local traditions. 
After him came his son Ganapati, said by some to have been his nephew, and the son 
of Rudra ; but the Mangalagiri inscription expressly calls him the son of Mah&d^va. 
Prof. Wilson states that the inscriptions of this prince in the Mackenzie Collection range 
from 1223—1261 a.d.,^ but few authentic records of his doings remain, although traditionary 
statements are not wanting. He is said to have been a zealous votary of Siva,> and to 
have persecuted the Jainas, displacing the hereditary village accountants or karamms 
(karnams), and substituting in their stead Niyogi Brdhmans, who still retain possession of 
the office. That he was a prince of vigour and ability is established by the fact that 
from him the family is called the Ganapati as well as the K4katiya dynasty. He died, 
about 1257 a.d., without male issue, leaving an only daughter, married to a scion of the 
Chalukya house. Budrama D^vi,^ the widow of Ganapati, then assumed the direction of 
affairs. There is an inscription^ dated 8.s. 1191 = 1269 a.d. in the twelfth year of her 
reign, which would place her accession in 1257 a.d. ; so that the date of her husband's 
death, above mentioned, may be accepted with confidence. She is said to have held the 
regency for twenty-eight years, and then to have made over the government to her 
grandson Prat&pa Kudra. The early part of his reign appears to have been prosperous,^ 
and marked by successes over his neighboiLrs, but these were obscured by the disasters 
of its close. The tide of Mahommedan conquest had now reached Telingana. We learn 
from Ferishta that an expedition against Worangal was despatched from Bengal in 1308 a.d., 
which proving imsuccessful, Malik X&fur was sent against the place with a second army 
by way of D^vagiri in 1309 a.d. Advancing rapidly, he besieged the city before Frat&pa 
Brudra's allies could come to his assistance. The king capitulated, purchasing peace by 
the payment of a large sum, and the surrender of his horses, elephants and jewels, at 
the same time engaging to pay an annual tribute for the future. This he appears to 
have done in good faith, but the other Hindu chiefs having withheld their tribute, 
Malik Kdfur proceeded for the fourth time to the Dakhan in 1312 a.d. to enforce their 

^ Taylor's Or. Cat. MS. yoI. iu. pp. 480-84 ; Mackenzie Cat. that Marco Polo visited her country, but the fame of her rale 

vol. i. pp. cxxYiii. cxxix. may have come to his ears and tiie dates agree pretty well. 

> VoL i. p. cxxzi. • Vol. i. pp. cxxix, cxxx. * At Durgi in the Paln&4 tdluk of the Kistna Division. 

* In her Colonel Yule recognized the ** Queen of Mutaii" SewelPs List of Antiq. vol. i. App. zz. 1882. 

(Motapilli), whose able and virtuous administration of her country * Mackenzie's Cat. vol. i. p. cxzxii ; Taylor's Cat. Or. MSS. 

is eulogised by Marco Polo (vol. iL p. 296}. It does not appear vol. iii. p. 483. 
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submission. He marched from D^yagiri and ravaged the greater part of Mah&r&shtra 
and Camatica, but spared Telingana. No particular change occurred till 1322 a.d., when, 
on the accession of Gheias-ud-din Tughlak, Prat&pa Rudra attempted to free himself 
from the Delhi yoke. An army imder the king's aon was despatched to Worangal, 
but after a protracted siege he was compelled to retire with great loss. In the following 
year a second expedition proved more successful. Prat&pa again offered terms similar to 
those accepted by Malik Edfur, but they were rejected. The city was taken with great 
slaughter, and the B&ja and his family, with all his treasures, were sent to Delhi. At 
the same time the name of the city was changed to Sult&npur, which, however, it did 
not long retain.^ 

Of the future fortunes of Worangal few authentic particulars have been recorded. 
Prat&pa Budra is said to have been allowed by the Sult&n of Delhi to return to his 
capital, where he died, probably before or about 1325 a.d.^ He was succeeded by his 
son Yirabhadra. During the troubles which prevailed in Mahomed Tughlak's reign, the 
people of the Dakhan on several occasions rose against their Mahommedan conquerors. 
It was during this period that the kingdom of Yijayanagar was founded,' offering an asylum 
to refugees from the subverted Camatic and Telingana States. Worangal was more than 
once the scene of successful insurrection, the last recorded occasion being in 1344 a.d. 
Subsequent to this no certain information regarding its history is forthcoming. Prat&pa 
Rudra's son is said to have retired to Kondavid, and the family disappears from history, 
intimately Worangal passed imder the dominion of the Bhamani kings, on the dis- 
memberment of whose territory it fell to the Im&d Sh&hi rulers of the Golconda 
principality.* 

The following is a genealogical list of the K&katiya line : — 

BhuTanaika malla, or 
Tribhuvanika malla, or 

K&kati Prolaya or Ptila (a.d. 1110-1160). 



Riidra Wva (1160 P). Mah&d^Ta (P 1223.) 

Ganapaid (a.d. 1223-1267.) "R<iarama B^yi (a.d. 1257-1286.) 

IJmaka or Miimaka=yira D^Ta, or Yirabhadra. 

I 
Prat&pa Biidra (a.d. 1285-1323.) 

Yiraohadra.^ 

Although the line of succession above given is tolerably correct, the dates are ten- 

^ There are two if not more gold coins of Muhammad bin ' Brigg8'Ferishta,Tol.i.p.427; Elphui8tone'Blndia,vol.ii.p.63. 

Tughlak eitant of the Sult&npiir mint, both dated a.h. 729. * Mackenzie's Cat. toI. i. p. cxzxiii. 

Path&n Kings of Delhi, pp. 210, 211. ^ Mackenzie's Cat. vol. i. pp. cxxvii-cxxxiii ; J.A.S.B. vol. 

' The above facts are deriyed from Briggs*B Ferishta, toI. i. vii. p. 901 ; Jonm. Bom. Br. fioy. As. Soc. vol. x. pp. 46-49 ; 

pp. 371, 872, 378, 405 ; Elphinstone*s India, yoI. ii. pp. 46, 48, Ind. Ant. vol. xi. p. 9. 
56-7, 63 ; Zia-ud-dln Baml in Elliot's Historians of India, yoL 
iii. pp. 204-233. 
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tative only, there being notliing to mark tlie duration of each individual's reign. The 
Mackenzie Collection contains a number of dated inscriptions which Professor Wilson gives 
in the introduction to the Catalogue, but the results obtained from them are so unsatis- 
factory that I am inclined to think they have been incorrectly copied from the originals. 
There are two dates, however, which may be accepted with confidence; that of Tailapa 
Diva's succession to his brother in 1150 a.d., and that of Rudra's inscription at Anuma- 
konda, 1162 a.d. The ^eath of Taila, that of Prola, and the accession of Rudra must 
all have occurred within a space of twelve years, and probably, as already stated, about 
1160 A.D. ; for Prola's rebellion and repentance, followed by his exertions to put down the 
king's enemies, in the midst of which he seems to have died, must have occupied a 
considerable time. Although the exact date of his accession is nowhere recorded, tradition 
assigns him a long reign of fifty years, which, according to the year we have assumed 
as that of his death, would place it in 1110 a.d. Rudra is also credited with a long 
reign, but, as already stated, we have no date of his death. Nor is any date in the 
line met with on which we can rely, imtil that mentioned before of the twelfth year 
of Rudramd D^vi,^ which is supported by a second inscription of the same year. From 
these we obtain the date of Ganapati's death, and the succession of his widow. The 
devolution of her authority in the year 1285 a.d. on her grandson rests on tradition only, 
but is not improbable. The dates of the closing scenes of Prat&pa Rudra's reign are 
related by the Mahommedan historians. 

The duration of this small dynasty would be about 215 years, giving to each of the 
seven princes an average reign of 30-5 years — a result in excess of probability. Yet, 
except with regard to the commencement of Prolans era, which is uncertain, and the 
fact that two of the princes, viz. Qanapati and his grandson Prat&pa, succeeded, if not 
as minors, at a very early age, the duration assigned to the dynasty is within the limits 
of possibility, and does not lack the support of contemporary records. 

I have not had the opportunity of meeting with many coins of this family, but 
have made some notes of a few that I have seen, as well as of seals of their grants. 
Their cognizance appears to have been a bull couchant, which is seen on several of the 
seals, between two candelabra, with an umbrella above, and on each side a chowrie. One 
seal had a four-armed figure seated under the umbrella, instead of which on another was 
a bell, and on a third is the appearance of a snake (P) or undulating line imder the 
bull. A copper coin, now lost, had on the obverse a bull couchant, and on the reverse 
a legend, not very clear, in a somewhat old form of N&gari, of which the following is 
a tentative reading, Srimat . . . Ea . . . Xakati . . . Prat&pa Ra . . . ya . . (Q. variya) 
Kataka . . . Saka . . . 2 . . . I had also a large handsome gold coin, with a well-executed 
bull couchant on the obverse, which must have belonged to this dynasty, and I have still 
one or two gold fanams with a sitting bull from Rew&da in the I^orthem Circars. 

I Sewell*8 list of Antiq. voL i. p. 57, 1882. 
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8. EASTERN CHALUKYA DYNASTY. 

Having now disposed of the main brancli of the great Chalukya empire and the 
short-lived states which sprang out of its ruins, we turn now to the other branch of 
the family distinguished from it as the Eastern Chalukya. It was founded, as above stated, 
by Kubja Yishnuvardhana, brother of Pulik^si II., who, fixing the seat of his power at 
K&jamahendri drca 605 a.d., ruled over Yengi and the greater part of Xalinga. He was 
followed by fifteen successors, as shown by the accompanying genealogical list, who reigned 
till about 920 a.d. 

About this time an intruder named T&lapa or T&rapa pushed aside Yijay&ditya, the 
rightful monarch, and a period of revolutionary changes and disputed successions prevailed 
for about twenty-five or thirty years. This was followed by an interregnum of about the 
same duration, after which a prince named Dan&mava, whose descent is not clear, restored 
order and reigned for three years, leaving the throne to his son Kirttivarmd. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Yimal&ditya, the last of the line. The unsettled state of affairs 
above described appears to have attracted the attention of R&ja Nar^ndra,^ the then reigning 
Chola king, who, being unsuccessful in a contest with Someswara I., the Chalukya prince 
of Kaly&n, now turned his attention to Yengi-d^sam. The Baj&mahendri kingdom fell an 
easy prey to the invader, and became incorporated with the empire of the Cholas, of which 
it continued to form a part imtil they were expelled by the. K&katiyas of Worangal at the 
end of the thirteenth century. 

I have not met with any coins of this dynasty, although I was in charge of the 
provinces which formed their dominions for five years. A few small gold fanams of 
the Chola period were the only result of my enquiries. 

The following is the genealogy, slightly modified from that published by me in the 
Madras Journal.^ It is still imperfect, but will doubtless be corrected hereafter as fuller 
details are obtained.' 

^ This name taken from the Ch^lin $taanamj I take to be Eulottnnga Chola (ii), Tribhuyana Chakravarti, Saptama or 

another appellation of the great Rajendra Chola, who had many seventh Vishnuvardhana, who raooeeded his brother E&ja £&ja 

titles. Bumell gives him those of " VSra QoIAi Kulottunga- as Viceroy of Yengi-d^sam. 

(^la (i), E&jar&jendra (R&jarfrja) Eopp&kesariTarm&." The * Vol. iv. n.s. pp. 81-2, 1858. 

first name, however, I believe to be that*of Ylra D^va Chola, ' Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 16, and Sewell's List of Antiquities. 
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KirtUTanna. 
I 



PnlikMI. 
I 



Ma^igalWa, 



likM II. 



PnUi 
or Satyaonya I. 
(Weatem Une.) 



yishQUTardhaxia I. or 
Kttbja Yish^aYardhaiia (a.d. 606, 18 years). 
EaBtemLme. 



J" 






JfmMimha I. 
(SSyearB) 



Yish^uTj 



Indra. 

ardhana II. 
I (9 years) 



TaTar&ja M&ngi. 



son or brother 



I 
Jayasunba II. 

(13 years) 



(26 years) 



YislM^aTardliana III. 

I (37 years) 

Vijay&ditya-Bhatt<uraka I. 
I (18 years) 

Vish^uvarahana IV. 

I (36 years) 

Nardndra Mrija R&ja 
or 
Yijay&ditya. 

(48 years) 

Kali Yish^UTardliaiia Y. 

(2 years 6 months) 



I 
Ko]ildH(atmonF). 
(6 months) 



GnQfrnka Yijayftditya IIL 
(44 years) 



YttYarftja Yikram&ditya I. 

I 
Ch&lukya Bhfma I. (80 years) 



T 



Kolabhigap^A 



Aoiaonifiai? 
Yijay&cQty 



alY. 



Amma R&ja I. (7 years) 



Yijay&ditya 



or 



Eandagachitya. 

A minor, dethroned by 



T&}apa or T&r&pa 
I (1 month) 

Malla Nri^ti or Tnddha MaUa (7 years) 



Yikram&ditya B&ia 

Jll months) 
expelled T&lapa. 



Bhima Sena II. (8 months) 



Amma R6ja 11. 

Interregnum 

Dan&maya 

I 



Bhfma Nripati III. (l6 years) 

Yijay&ditya YI. 
Yish^nvardhana YI. 



Klrttiyaim&. 



Yimal&ditya. 

Daughter =R&j a Xar6ndra Choi a. 
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These last details are derived from a very fine copper-plate sdsanam, in possession of the 
haranam of Ch^lur,^ of Vira D^va Chola, sumamed Kulottunga Chola, Tribhuvana Chakravarti, 
and Saptama, or seventh Vish^uvardhana, of R&jamahendri, dated ss. 1001, conferring the 
village of Eal^ru for maintaining two mantapams at Pith£pur and Drakshar&mam, and a tank 
at Oh^lur, supplemented by a smaller copper-plate. He had just been appointed to the 
Viceroyalty of Vengi, in succession to his brother Rdja R&ja, whose presence was required 
at Tanjore, after having held the office for one year only. His inscriptions range from 
8.S. 1001 to s.s. 1057=A.D. 1079 and 1135. 

My only copy of the first, and most interesting document, is with Mr. Fleet in India, 
and I can only refer to it from the incidental notices in the Madras Journal above quoted, 
assisted by my memory, which will account .for any inaccuracies that may have crept in. The 
particulars differ in some respects from those given by Bumell at page 22, and again at 
page 40 of his PaleBOgraphy of Southern India. 



9. LAST GREAT HINDU KINGDOM OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

The increasing power and importance of the Chola state during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries would seem to p9int to it as that in which we might expect to find the next 
important class of coins, but such is not the case. The inscriptions of Someswara D^va 
Chalukya I. and his two sons show, it is true, that the Chola kings were engaged in 
frequent warfare with them during the latter half of the eleventh century.^ This is also 
confirmed by the narrative in the Yikramanka Charitra,* proving that the Chola power was 
then growing in importance. But further hostilities were checked by the long and 
prosperous reign of Kdli Vikrama (Vikram&ditya VI.), and afterwards the predominating 
influence of the Mahommedans prevented any further hostilities on that side. This, however, 
did not hinder them from advancing along the coast, and from occupying the R&jamahendri 
kingdom in the early part of the eleventh century, when their power was at its highest, as 
will be seen when we come to treat of the Dravidian coinage. 

In the fourteenth century the foundations were laid for the last great Hindu dynasty, 
which exercised an important influence on the history of Southern India, both in its 
political and numismatic aspect. This was the kingdom of Yijayanagar. Like the minor 
states we have lately been reviewing, its founder boasts of no ancestral lineage, but declares 
himself simply to be of Yddu race, an origin which deserves fuller consideration. 

We have before adverted to the ethnological importance of two great predominating 

^ Madras Joozn. vol. iy. k.s. p. 9i. ^ j.r.a.S. toI. ir. pp. 13, 14. > Introd. pp. 27-8, noU 7. 
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classes in the early population of India, the pastoral, and predatory or martial.^ The former 
exist under many different names, their best known title in the north being that of Ahirs. 
They are widely distributed, and held an important position from the earliest times. 
Sir Henry Elliot describes their wide distribution from the north-west provinces^ towards 
Bengal. In the Yishnu-pur&na they are included as Abhiras' among the people inhabiting 

the west; and their names occur on two or three other occasions in the enumeration of 

• 

countries and peoples, from which Prof. H. Wilson takes the opportunity of identifying them 
with the Abiria, whom Ptolemy places above Patalene on the Delta of the Indus, and also 
of referring to the mention of them in the Mah&bh&rata and R&m&y&na. They are 
further specified in the same pur&na as the dynasty^ immediately following the Andhras. 
Sir H. Elliot again refers to them as the Ahir princes who were at one time ^^B4jas 
of Nepdl, about the beginning of the Christian era, and as perhaps connected with the 
*Pdla,' or shepherd dynasty, which ruled in Bengal from the ninth to the latter part of 
the eleventh century.*' * Nor were they confined to Upper India only, for Sir Henry further 
points out that the name of Aseergurh, which Ferishta says is derived from Asa Aheer, 
shows that they held an important place in the Dakhan also, where they are best known 
by their Dravidian name of Kurumbars or Kurubas, with various synonyms in the 
different dialects. 

In early days the Kurumbars occupied a no less conspicuous position in the south 
than the Ahirs did in the north. The greater part of Dr&vida then bore the name of 
Kurumba-bhtim,^ which extended across the whole peninsula from the Coromandel to the 
Malabar coast. Occasion has already been taken to notice the eastern portion of it, which 
on its conquest by the Cholas received the name of Tondamandalam. Until late years 
the principality of Kurumben&du existed in North Malabar near Calicut under its own 
chiefs, the last of whom, according to Buchanan, became extinct in a.d. 1778-79.^ 

When the great ofEcers of Kerala threw off the yoke of the Ch^ras in the fourth 
century, the Kurumbar K&ja is found among the S&mantas or minor chiefs who declared their 
independence. At the present day the name still lingers in the Kurumbar tdlu^c of Malabar, 
and in a class of predial (Wilson's Glossary, s.v.) slaves in the same district ; and although the 
territorial name in its full extent is lost, the people are found scattered throughout the coimtry in 
many places.® All these, whether Ahirs, Kurumbars, or by whatever name they are called, are 
sections of a great pastoral race, formerly holding an important place in the political constitution 



I 



^ Jonra. Eth. Soc 1869, toI. i. p. 112. 

* Supp. Gloes. p. 7, r. Aheer. 

* YoL ii. p. 168, note 4, and p. 186, note 2. 

* Vol. iv. p. 202. » Supp. Glois. p. 6. 

* Madr. Joum. toI. lii. p. 312, etc. 

^ Buchanan* B Journeys, voL ii. p. 499. 

* They are found both in the mountains and in the plains ; in 
the former they fell the timber, at which they are very expert ; 
and in the latter they pasture their flocks, lea^ng a semi-nomad 
Ufe, in the waste land and jungles, and weaving the black 

BLUOT 



blanket {kambaia) in general use. Occasionally they engage in 
agriculture, and are distinguished for their probity and loye of 
truth, so that their word is accepted without hesitation. Those 
in Arcot and the Tamil provinces generally speak the Canarese 
language amongst themselyes, and may be seen frequenting the 
market of Madras with their buttermilk and dairy produce. In some 
parts of Maisur a Kurumbar is required to torn the first furrow 
for the farmer in spring, indicative of their former hold on the 
soil ; and on the Nflagiri plateau the proud To^ who exacts a 
tribute in token of superiority from all the other cultivating classes, 

12 
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of India, of which they have been deprived by subsequent events. Mythologically they are 
classed as belonging to the Y&du mmm, descended from Y&du, the progenitor of the 
Y&davas, who were essentially a race of herdsmen. Hence many of the indigenous dynasties 
have thought it no discredit to deduce their origin from the Y&du mmaa^ and in doing so 
may be considered to be derived from the pastoral stock. This, as we have seen, was the 
case with the D^vagiri and Dv&rasamudra families. It was also that of the Kattas or 
B&shtrakdtas of Mdnyakh^ta,i and is now seen to be the origin attributed by themselves 
to the house of Yijayanagar, an origin also claimed for the present dynasty of Maisur. 
However imcertain the source of the other fanulies may be, the correctness of that assigned 
to the earliest Yijayanagar dynasty cannot be questioned, for it has always been known 
as the Kuruba line.^ 

The political state of the South of India in the fourteenth century offered opportunities 
favourable to the rise of a new power. The raids of Mahmud of Ghazni and 'Ald-ud-din 
Ghilji effectually broke down the older Hindu dynasties and established the authority of the 
Muhammadan empire of Delhi in the northern Dakhan. Its further extension to the south 
was checked by the revolt of its officers, who, throwing off their allegiance to Delhi, 
established their independence. In course of time the B&hmani state of Xalburga, the most 
important of these, in like manner fell to pieces ; and this, as well as the subdivision of its 
territory into four minor principalities, contributed to divert the attention of the Muhammadans 
from pushing their advances further south at that time. It was in this unsettled period that 
the kingdom of Yijayanagar arose, and had a lengthened career, which, if its princes had 
avoided interference in the quarrels of their Musalman neighbours, might have continued 
to flourish longer than it did. Early in the fourteenth century an adventurer from the 
south named Sangama, crossing the K&veri, possessed himself of Seringapatam,' and with 
his five sons^ gradually obtained possession of the Hoysaja dominions. The eldest son, 

himself preflents an offering of the fintfruits to the despised and ^ Witness the copper-plate grants of Eardla, J.R.A.S. toI. ii. 

hated hill Eummhar, whom at other times he dreads, for his p. 379, Yol.iii. p. 100; of Kh&rep&tan, Joum. Bom. Br. Roy. As. 

supposed magical powers, and sometimes inflicts on him, in secret, Soc. toI. i. p. 209 ; of Wana-dindori in Nasik, J.B.A.S. vol. y. 

a hloody retribution for visitations of small-pox, cholera, or p. 350. 

murrain among their buffaloes attributed to their spells (Bice, > They have also been called by some the Narapati dynasty. 

Gazetteer of Mysore, vol iii ; Trans. Third Preh. Congress, which, with similar names, as the Gajapati, Aswapati, Chhatra- 

1868, p. 253 ; Proceedings Criminal Courts of Coimbatore, on pati, etc., applied to other princes, seems to be a modem practice 

the slaughter of three Kurumba villages). They take a prominent for which there does not appear to be any good authority, 

place in the primeval festival celebrated annually in honour of the ' Inscription at Chitrakaldurg. Colebrooke's Essays, vol. ii 

village numen (the Oramadevatd) (Joum. £thn. Soc. vol. i. n.s. p. 228, and Journal Bombay Branch Boyal Asiatic Soc. vol. xii. 

1868-9, p. 97)) under the direction of the Pariahs (Faraipar). p. 372. 

On these occasions a general licence prevails. All distinction of ^ In the inscriptions translated by Colebrooke the five brothers 

caste is suspended ; Br6hmans even take part in the bloody rites, stand as follows : — Harihara, Kampa, Bukkaraya, " who was 

After the Pariahs, the Kurubas, or Bh&ngars as they are also sovereign of the earth,*' Marapa and Mudgapa. Their early 

called (Wilson's Glossary, pp. 135, 305), are the leading cele- title of Mah&man^al^swara is equivalent to that of Count or 

brants, conspicuous, like their probable congeners the Sant&ls, by Palatine in the middle ages applied to the head of a principality, 

their great drum. The saturnalia ended, all revert to their usual but not necessarily implying submission as a feudatory to a higher 

status. Notices of the Kurumbars are frequent in the Tamil MS. power. They have also the title of Vo4eya (tie) (Joum. Bom. 

collections, references to some of which will be found below. As. Soc. vol. xii. p. 340-1), Odeya or TJ^aiy&r vulgo Wodeiyar — 

Madras Journal, vol. vii. pp. 10, 18, 28, 305-312, 321, 350; vol a lord, a chief, a ruler — a title borne by some Hindu tribes, and 

viii. pp. 17, 31-2 ; vol. x. p. 16, etc ; also in the appendices not still employed by the sovereigns of Maisur and Kuig (Coorg) 

published in the JoumaL (Wils. Glos. pp. 381, 529). 
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Hariliara, and the third, Bukka, are mentioned in inscriptions under the modest title of 
Mahfimandal^swaray hut Bukka was the first who assumed regal style and titles.^ This is shown 
hy the way in which his name is mentioned as compared with those of his four 
brothers. Assisted by his celebrated minister M&dhaya, also called Yidyaranya, he fixed 
his capital near the ancient town of ^egundi, giving to it first the name of Hosapatta^a, 
''new city/^ afterwards of Hastin&yatiy perhaps the Sanskrit equivalent of the Canarese 
jXnegwidi,^ and finally^ as his power extended, that of yijayanagara, "the city of victory," 
which became its permanent designation, sometimes exchanged for Yidyanagara, "the city of 
learning," in honour of his great minister. The date of Bukka's assumption of royalty and 
the foundation of the city have not as yet been accurately ascertained, but may safely be 
placed in the period between the third and fifth decades of the fourteenth century. His oldest 
inscription with which I am acquainted is the copper-plate^ from Harihar (s.s. 1276 =a.d. 1354), 
with the seal of a god, before the family adopted the rardha or Boar avatar of the Ohalukyas ; 
and in an inscription on stone at Banaw&si, the minister is said to • rule the Banaw&si 
province under Bukkar&ya in a.d. 1368 (s.s. 1290). This was probably near the end of his 
reign, which lasted, Wilson states, according to some accounts, thirty-four years, and if so, 
would agree with the date (a.d. 1334) assigned for its commencement by Mr. Ravenshaw.* 
It is evident therefore that the chronology and order of succession of the dynasty have yet 
to be cleared up. 

It will be sufficient now to give a nominal list only of the ruling princes as far as 
they can be ascertained, none of the coins struck by them having dates. Before doing 
so, however, a few remarks may be offered on the character of the minister M&dhava, to 
whom much of the celebrity enjoyed by the Kuruba dynasty is due. Of his early history 
we know comparatively .little. He is popularly stated to have aided Bukka both by his 
counsel and the wealth of which he is reputed to have been possessed. He is known to 
have been a profound scholar, and, notwithstanding the cares of state, to have written, 
or caused to be written, voluminous commentaries on the Yedas. In these it is stated that 
he was assisted by his brother Saya^a, regarding whom great differences of opinion prevail. 
Despite the declarations to the contrary recorded in the commentaries, southern Pandits 
maintain that M&dhava and Sayana were one and the same person, and further, that he 
professed the Vedantist doctrines of Sankar&ch&rya, and ended his days at Sringeri as the 
head, or Jagadgiiru of the Smdrta matha sect, which post he held for some years, dying in 
1386, aged between 80 and 90. 

These assertions are scarcely reconcileable with facts derived from other sources. 
The inscription on stone at Banaw&si, before mentioned, edited by Fleet, the authority of 
which has never been questioned, states precisely that in a.d. 1368 the Mdhapradhdna (or 

1 Ind. Ant. yoI. x. p. 63, also Jonrn. Bom. Br. Roy. Ab. Soc. toI. xii. p. 340-1. 

* From the word for elephant, dn€^ panareses Sanskrit ^Am^i. 

* Jonrn. Bom. As. Soc. toI. xii. p. 338. 

^ As. Bes. Tol. XX. p. 7 ; also pp. 18, 19. 
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Prime Minister), M&dhavanka, was ruling the Banaw&si Twelve Thousand under Bukkar&ya. 
This is supported by a copper inscription obtained by Le Grand Jacob' in the Southern 
Konkan, where it is said that in a.d. 1391 the Prime Minister M&dhava, still holding under 
Harihara the government of Jayantipur (or Banaw&sij, led an expedition against Goa, expelled 
the Moslem garrison, and annexed it to the Yijayanagar state. 

This contemporary record makes it very improbable that he could have become an 
ascetic, and ended his days in a matham at the time stated (a.d. 1386). We may rather 
conclude that he held his high office of Prime Minister to the last. So much for his 
history. As regards his opinions, he appears to have had a mind of a high order. 
His love of letters is proved by his study of the ancient literature of his country, and 
his cultivation of it, by the important works written by him, or under his superintendence. 
Among his administrative reforms was the improvement of the mint, and the introduction 
of the N&gari alphabet in the public records and on the legends of the coins. These, 
with the vardha avatar adopted on the coins and on the state seal, differing only from 
those of the Chalukya dynasty by the addition of a sword in front of or above the animal, 
evince a leaning towards Yaishnava rather than Saiva opinions. 

The age was one of religious ^ excitement. The teaching of Sankara, B£m&nuja, and 
Madhw&charya ; the doctrines of the Veddnta^ Adtcaita and Dwaita schools; the creed of 
the Jangamaa or lAngdyats^ etc., led to interminable discussions, all urging their respective 
tenets with a zeal only surpassed by their persecution of the Jainas and other sects, and 
especially their extirpation of the Buddhists, in which Sankara and his followers were 
conspicuous. We would fain believe that the tolerant spirit of the wise and learned 
minister stood aloof from the extremes of bigotry, and that he lent his influence rather 
to compose differences,' and to revive the old simple Yedic theology. 

The large number of inscriptions on stone and copper extant should have furnished a 
reliable narrative of the fortunes of this dynasty, and certainly a trustworthy chronological 
list of its rulers, had they been critically examined. In the absence of such a work, we can 
only state the line approximately. 

The principal lists available are those published by Professor Wilson,* foimded mainly, 
it would appear, on inscriptions of fifteen princes, contained in the Mackenzie Collection,^ and 
compared with what he calls the ''Chronological statement most generally received," printed 
in the above-mentioned Collection, and in the Asiatic Besearches, vol. xx.; and a list prepared 
by Colonel Mackenzie himself for the use of Mr. A. D. Campbell, and published in the 

• 

preface to his Telugu Grammar. From these it would appear that the original Kuruba family 
was superseded about 1490-1500 a.d., by Narasinga or Yira I^arasimha, represented as of 

1 Journal Bombay Br. Boy. Ab. Soc. toI. iy. p. 107; toI. ix. * See an mstance, Inscription of Bnkkar&ya at Belligola, Ab. 

p. 27. Bes. ToL ix. p. 270, Sto. ed. ; also Mediation between Jains and 

» See Wilson on Beligions Sects of the Hindus, As. Bes. Vaishnavas, As. Bes. vol. xx. p. 8. 

vol. xvii. These essays have been republished in yoIs. i. and ii. ^ As. Bes. yoI. xx. p. 7. 

of Wilson's collected works, by Triibner, in 1861-2. » Vol. i. p. 293 ; ib. pp. 291-2. 
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Tuluva extraction/ from whom the line has been called the Narasinga dynasty.^ He and 
his immediate successors, especially Knshnar&ya, appear to have been men of enterprize and 
ability, and to have extended their dominions considerably to the south, adding to them the 
whole of Dr&Tida-d^sam, and placing their lieutenants in Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, 
Maisur, etc. E&ma E&ja' is said by some to have been the relative and minister of 
Sadasiva, the fourth from Narasimha, and to have been the de facto ruler himself. Ultimately 
he is represented as setting aside his principal altogether. However this may have been, 
R&ma R&ja provoked the enmity of his Muhammadan neighbours in the Dakhan. He 
was defeated and slain in the fatal battle of Talikota, a.d. 1564.^ His brother Trimala, 
after a futile attempt to resume his authority at Yijayanagar, then removed to Penakonda, 
a strong position about a 100 miles south of .^egundi, where, and at Chandragiri, and 
occasionally at Yellore,^ his successors resided for some years with greatly diminished power. 

After this it is doubtful whether this the third line did not become extinct, but those who 
claimed to succeed (whoever they might be) were expelled by the Muhammadan King of Golconda, 
in A.D. 1646,* some taking refuge in ^egundi, calling themselves Poly gars only, while others of 
the family sought an asylum in Bednur. In a.d. 1801, on the cession of that part of Tipu (Tippoo) 
Sult&n's dominions to the British Government, the family in i^egundi, being foimd in a state of 
destitution, received a pension from the East India Company. The list of names thus derived, but 
for the accuracy of which I can in no wise vouch, is given tentatively as follows : to which I 
further append that prepared by Dr. BumeU, apparently from other sources, and published in his 
Palaeography, pp. 54-6. 



s rBukkaB&ya^ 
;§ Harihftra ... 
^ . D^TaB&ya^ 
.g " VijayaP ... 
g Mallik&riima 
M LViropaksha 



A.D. 1334—1368-70 

1370—1400 

1400—1424 

1424—1446 P 

1446P-1465 

1473—1488 



;! / Naranmha... a.d. 1488 — 1508-9 

1608-9-1530 
1530—1542 



j \ Krishna R&ya 
j AchyutaR&ya 
\ Sadariya ... 



If 



1542— PP 



f 



< 



3 



'R&maBlija 
Trimala ... 
Sriranga I. 
Venkatapati 
Virar&ma ... 
Sriranga II. 
Venkata ... 
B&mad^Ta ... 
Anegundi Ven- 
katapati 



A.D. 1550P-1564 
1564—1571 
1572—1686 
1586—1608 
1622—1626 
1615—1628 
1628—1636 
1636—1643 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



II 



1643—1646 



but he having been expelled in a.t). 1646, the line Tirtually ceased. 



1 In the inscription of his son Kpsh^a B&ya, dated s.s. 1434 s 
A.D. 1512, edited hy Fleet, in the Bombay Jonm. vol. zii. 
pp. 391-3, he is called Narasa, Nrisimha, and S'ri Kftrasimha, 
descended from <* Timma, famons among the princes of Tnlnya." 
But Ferishta repeatedly refers to him as the Telinga B&ja. The 
recent destmction of Wora^gal, with the events which 
followed, donbtlees sent many to seek their fortunes in a 
new conntry. In the same grant Krishna Baya is called his son 
by Kagal&d^Yi, by some said to haye been a concnbine. 

* Wilkes's History of Mysore, toI. i. p. 15. Inscriptions of 
Yimpaksha, the last of the Enmbas, extend from 1473 to 1478 a.d. 
Mackenzie Cat. yoI. L p. cxliii. 

* Ferishta makes him son-in-law of Sheo(Sad&siya). According 
to the Persian account, a powerful minister, named Timr&j, took 
advantage of the minority of Sad&siTa's grandson, whom he 
poisoned on his attaining manhood, and setting np another minor, 
administered the affairs of the kingdom till his death, on which 
his son R&mr&ja, who had married SadftsiTa's daughter, openly 



usurped the throne. Briggs*s Ferishta, toI. iii. p. 80-1 ; Mac- 
kenzie Cat. Yol. i. p. 294. 

^ After the battle Bijanagar was taken and sacked by the 
conquerors, a blow from which it never recovered. Its wealth 
and prosperity have been described in glowing terms by several 
travellers. One of them, Abd-er-Bazzak, ambassador from Sh&h 
Bokh in 1442, says, " The city is such that the pupil of the eye 
has never seen a place like it, and the ear of intelligence has 
never been informed that there existed anything to equal it in 
the world. ' ' His accounts are confirmed by the Venetian traveller 
Nicol6 Conti, who visited it in the early part of the fifteenth 
century (Hakluyt Soc., India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 23 ; ib. 
p. 6), and by Csesar Frederick, who saw it three years after its fall. 

* Wilkes's History of Mysore, vol. i. pp. 12-19. 

• lb. p. 19. 

^ Mackenzie Coll. i. cxlii. and Bavenshaw, As. Bes. xx. 7. 
> Burgess and Fleet, Inscriptions, p. 22. Date of his instal- 
lation, 1400 A.D. 
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Lint according to BumelL 

Sangama, of the Yftdaya family and Limar race ! ! 

I 



Hariyappa (1336-1350) Bnkka I. (1350-1379), m. Gaxirambik& 

Harikaia (1379-1401) 

I 
Bnkka II. (1401-1418) m. Tipp&mba. 

\ 

Deyar&ja, Ylradeva, or Ylrabhiipati (1418-1434) Kpsh^arftja 

mamed Padm&mba and Mall&mba, 
Yijaya (P 1434-1454), and others,? 
Prandha Deya (? 1456-1477), 
Halik&rjuna (1481-1487), 
B&macandra (1487), 
Yirt^p&xa (1488-1490), Naranmlia (1490-1508). 



(Ylranaram'mha) Epsh^ar&ja (1508-1530) 

Aoyuta (1534-42) 

8ad&<;iTa (made an alliance with Yiceroy J. de Castro in 1546). 

This Sad&9iya succeeded as a child : " Thirty yeares was this Kingdome governed by 
three brethren which were Tyrants, the which keeping the rightfull king in prison, it was 
their use euery yeere once to show him to the people, and they at their pleasures ruled 
as they listed. These brethren were three captaines belonging to the father of the king 
they kept in prison, which when he died, left his sonne very young, and then they tooke 
the gouerment to themselves " (0. Frederick, in " Purchas His Pilgrimes," vol. ii. p. 1704 ; 
cf. Couto, Dec. viL 5, 5, f. 936). 

r Yirappa N&yak 



B&mar&ja (killed in 1565) Timma (Tirumala B6mma). Bengatre (tic m Porcbas. He 

Transferred the seat of was killed in 1565. According 

^OTemment to Pennako^^a to Conto, Decada TiL 2, 8, 

m 1567 ; Purcbas, toI. ii. bis name was Yenkatar&ya.) 
p. 1705. . I 



Bangar&ja (P1572-1585). Yenkatapati (P 1585-1614) at Gandragiri 

(Pnrcbas, yoL ii. p. 1746). 

The history of Ferishta,^ who wrote during the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, throws considerable light on the events we have just 
been considering. He resided at the court of Ahmadnagar with his father,^ in the reign 
of Murtuza Husain I^izam Sh&h. During the troubled times which followed the death of 
that prince he repaired to Bijapur, and found an asylum with Ibrahim 'Xdil Shah II., 
A.D. 1579-1626, and must, therefore, have been familiar with the events he describes. 

According to his narrative, the R&jas of Yijayanagar^ early came into unwise and 

^ Ferisbta, wbo was bom in tbe end of the sixteenth century, completed bis history in 1609 at Bijapiir. 
' Brigg's Ferisbta, yoI. i. pp. zl, zli. * Ferisbta, vol. u, p. 301. 
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unproYoked collisions with the B&hmani kings and their successors, but the facts as related 
by him for the possession of Moodgul^ appear to be exaggerated, and the name of K|ishna 
given to the Bijanagar king nowhere occurs in the generally received Usts. It is found, 
however, in that of Dr. Bumell. Other cases of ill-judged interference on the part of 
the Hindus are mentioned, one of which, in 1520 a.d.,^ was attended with partial success, 
but generally the Muhammadan historian shows them to have been worsted. An interesting 
summary is given of the events ending in the battle of Talikota,' and of those that 
forced B*&ma R&ja's successor, here called Yenkatadri, to seek for refuge in Penakonda and 
Chandragiri,* together with the steps taken by 'Ali *Adil Sh&h to follow up the victory. 

The adoption of the boar symbol of the Chalukyas by M&dhava, with the use of the 
K&gari alphabet, should have appeared more prominently on the new coinage ; but I have 
only met with it on the copper money, in which the boar is distinguished from that of the 
Chalukyas by the addition of a sword. This, however, does not apply to the gold coinage, 
in which I have met with no instance of the employment of the same symbol, but only 
with mythological forms of their deities: in all, the legends are N&gari. The employment 
of this character was continued, so far as our present knowledge extends, by the princes of 
the three successive sections of the dynasty. But the coin figured by Wilson ^ from the 
Mackenzie Collection implies that the practice of the first prince of the Narasinga line forms 
an exception. As described it represents on the obverse the Narasinga avatar, while the 
legend on the reverse exhibits, in Canarese characters, the name Karasimha. In the absence 
of other examples, it cannot now be determined how long this innovation lasted, but it would 
appear from the readings given below that it did not continue. Probably it owed its 
appearance to the foreign extraction of Narasinga, derived, according to some accounts, from 
the Malabar coast, but, according to all the Muhammadan historians, from the Telugu 
country. The Kupp^ltir inscription describes him as the son of Isvara, and a coin bearing 
this name may be explained in this connection. It represents the figures of B&ma and Sita, 
seated, with Hanum&n, and, on the reverse, the word Isvara, in Canarese, as will be noticed 
when treating of the Mdma-tanka medals further on. 

There are, besides these, copper coins having the boar and sword on the obverse and 
Canarese legends on the reverse, which must be attributed to the same period. 

In a paper on the pagoda or vardha coins in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. lii. mention is made of a gold coin in the Madras Government Museum, 
weighing fifty-one or fifty-two grains, bearing the figure of Hanum&n seated, on the obverse, 
and an imperfect legend on the reverse, in which the name "Bukka'^ is said to have been 
read. For this reason it has been assigned to the founder of the Kuruba line. The 
description given is very short. The figure exhibits none of the characteristics of the monkey 

» FerUhta, toI. ii. p. 310. « Jb. toI. iii. pp. 48-60. ' lb. p. 80, 

♦ lb. p. 141. » As. Bee. toI XTii. p. 696, pi. it. fig. 90. 
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deity^ and the character of the letters in which the single word "Bukka" is read is not 
stated. As represented in fig. 9, plate ii. it looks like Oanarese, or Telugu. 

The same paper contains a notice of two coins taken from Moor's Hindu Pantheon,^ of which 
the Museum does not appear to possess examples. They are represented in plate i. figs. 10, 
10a. The obyerse is described as exhibiting a " two-headed bird« like the Bussian national ensign, 
but holding a small elephant in each beak and in each claw." On the reyersOy 8^ri Pratdpa 
Deva Rdya^ as read by Dr. Burgess (but only, it would appear by the context, from Moor's 
figure, and not from the coin), which he attributes to the third Kuruba prince. Before, 
however, accepting this assignment, it is proper to examine the matter a little further. 

Gold coins with this device are by no means rare. Moor figures four; Wilson gives 
representations also of four ; and I myself possess seven. Among all these are two types : 
one with a two-headed insessorial bird advancing to the left; the other exactly resembling 
the spread eagle of the Russian and Austrian arms. Wilson suggests the name on the legend 
to be Sri Yfra, which a friend (Mr. Fleet), well known for his skill in palasography, reads 
Sri Prat&pa Chatura E&ya. Mr. Thomas reads Sri Prat&p& Chatuta B&ya, which lie thinks 
may stand for Achatutya, and be identified with Achyuta, the third name in the second or 
Narasinga family. 

It is difficult, amongst such varying statements, to decide on the paternity of these coins. 
Dr. Bidie figures a second exemplar as 10 among his gold coins, but refers to it as a copper 
piece in plate ii. It has the reverse of what appears to be a trisula, or trident. I have a 
number of copper pieces (upwards of thirty), all of them with the double-headed bird, 
some with N&gari legends on the reverse, others with Telugu or Canarese, much worn, and 
none t>f them intelligently read. One has apparently a figure seated on an animal on the 
reverse; others are quite plain, and many show signs of considerable antiquity. For a long 
time I attributed these coins to Krishna B&ya, the greatest prince of this dynasty, who, 
in the copper-plate inscription at Kupp^lur, in the Ranibennur^ tdlu^ already referred to 
at p. 93, is described as '' a very Gtmdabh^ru^da to the herds of elephants that are his 
foes.'' Under the diverse readings of the reverse, this identification will not stand. The 
conclusion to which I now come is that the symbol is not indicative of a particular dynasty, 
but may have been assumed by any prince in token of his military prowess. I am 
strengthened in this view by the fact of the figure of Garuda having been adopted as the 
cognizance of several of the dynasties of which I have treated above, viz. the Yddavas of 
D^vagiri, the Eattas or B&shtrakdtas, the Sil&h&ras of Kolhaptir, and being, moreover, a 
favourite emblem of all votaries of the Yaishnava creed.' 

^ Plate 104, p. 434. known in 8onth Indian mythology under the name of gm^ 

* JounL Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soe. rol. zii. p. 393. bhirunda. In the Tamil dictionary it appears as ga/^4^ or 

* Hoor and Wilson likewise suppose the bird to represent kan4a bhinmda pakahif meaning, *' a doable-headed monstrous 
Garu^ttj and Col. Tule also considers the strange relations of bird." Brown, in his Telngn dictionary, under the word g€a^^ 
Marco Polo regarding the Oryphon to haye had a similar origin, gives a not well- authenticated meaning, *' a lump of flesh " ; and 
WhencesoeTer deriyed, it is undoubtedly the monster popularly the Malay&lim word, according to Dr. Gundert, signifies " the 
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It is remarkable that no coin of Exishi^La E&ja himself has yet, as far as I am aware, 
been found. A representation of the youthful Krishna on a very well-executed coin, I 
belieyed would be found to pertain to him, but neither does this hold good, when the legend 
is read. The fame of his style and superscription (viz. Sri prat&pa Krishi^a B&ya) has caused 
it to be largely assiuned by subsequent usurpers of the royal prerogative, who asserted their 
independence on the fall of the empire. 

My collection contains a considerable number of coins unread before I left India, which, 
as now interpreted, appear to belong to this dynasty. Several of them have figures of Siva 
and Parvati seated, and others exhibit the semblance of Yishi^u standing under an archway, 
or canopy. Being unable, from loss of sight, to describe these and some others more 
minutely, Mr. Thomas has kindly offered to decipher them for me, and I now append the 
conclusions to which he has arrived in his own words, as shown in the subjoined note.^ 

The reading of the name on this class of coins has hitherto 
Temained indeterminate. Prof. Wilson hesitatingly suggested 
^^ V(ra (As. Bes. vol. xvii. p. 595). Dr. Bidie, under the 
inspiration of Mr. J. Buigess, prefers 2)eva R&ya — a reading 
I cannot concur in. A peculiarity is noticeahle in these legends 
in the frequent prolongation of the final a in Fratapd, which 
implies a short a hefore the apparently opening ehf and 
authorizes the identification of the name with that of Achyuta^ 
No. 8 of Wilson's list of Inscription designations, in the As. 
Bes. Yol. XX. p. 7, or that of the eighth king after Bukka. See 
pp. 93, 94, anU. 

No. 3. — General Pearse. 

Obybrsb. 
Siva and Parrati. 

^ri Praidpa 8add 8ivd Bdya 

No. 3a. — ^Marsden, klxxit. J.A.S. Bengal, 1883, pi. ii. fig. 

13. Sir W.Elliot. Two coins. 

Obybbsb. 

Siya and Parrati, 

?ri 8add Sivd (the IhkeH king). 

No. 4.— J.A.S. Bengid, 1883, pi. iL fig. U. Sir W. Elliot. 

Two coins. 

Obtbbsb. 

Siya and Parrati. 

^ri Kanva THramala BAya, 
The copper coins of this king with the hoar ohyene read 

ChaUtm {Chalan) Triramala taka (for Tonka) 
1^0. 5. — ^Marsden, KLXxni. As. Bes. vol. xrii. No. 96; 
J.A.S.B. 1883, pi. ii. fig. 15. 
Obvbrsb. 
Vishnu. 

^ Vtnka Uwardya nammh. 
Marsden read Denrara, hut Mr. Sewell, more correctly, gives 
£twara. The initial letter is a near approach to the modem 
if a counterpart of which we have in the titles of Lankeewftra, 
Daresw&ra, etc. 



temple of the elephant.*' Dr. Bost considers that ffon^a may he 
a southern corruption of Oaru^, and hhinmda or bhairunda a 
taibhava form meaning " terrihle." 

Eastern romance contains many allndons to a monstrous two- 
headed hird holding elephants in its heak and in its claws, the 
elephant in the former sometimes replaced hy the sarabha, or 
fahulous lion. We are all familiar with the part it plays as the 
Boc in the story of Sindhad the Sailor, and his adventures with the 
gigantic egg, and also with the hird, as told in Lane's Arahian 
Nights, where hoth its figure and its attack on Sindhad's ship are 
vividly portrayed (vol. iii. pp. 90, 52 ; also vol. ii. p. 60, note). 
It appears to he the ^angka of the Arahs, the atrnviyA of iiie 
Persians, the bar yuehre of the Talmud, the grypM of the G^reeks, 
and the gtifin^ or gryphon^ of European heraldry. 

1 [As we may eventually, perchance, he unahle to exhibit in 
our Plates facdmile illustrations of the various ramifications of 
the Yijayanagar currencies, I have compiled the subjoined list 
of N6gari legends from the previously published engravings and 
descriptions of this series of Coins, aided by the extant specimens 
of the class in Sir Walter EUiofs collection. The identification 
of the issuers of some of the coins is not always complete. 

The alphabet employed does not seem to have reached a very 
determinate stage, and the die-engravers themselves seem only 
partially to have understood the original forms of the letters. 
Hence the Palseographer will detect many anomalous revivals of 
the normal types of tiie N&gari characters— a difficulty in the way 
of interpretation which will not be lessened by the ignorance of 
subsequent artists who have had to reproduce the originals for 
our more modem copper plates. 

No. 1.— Gold. Sir W. EUiot. Six coins. 

Obtbbsb. 

$iva and Parvati. 

Bbtbrbb. 

$ri Praidpa Harikara, 
No. 2. — As. Bes. vol. xvii. Nos. 93, 94, 95, 96, p. 695; 
Moore's Hindtk Pantheon, pi. dv. fig. 3 ; J.A.S. 
Bengal, 1883, pi. i. 10a. Sir Walter Elliot has 
numerous coins of this type. 

Obtbbsb. 

Two-headed Bird. Gam4aP sometimes to the front, at others 

to the left. 

9ri pratdpa-ackaiuia £dya. 

BLLIOT 
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From the above identifications it appears that representations of Siva and Parvati found 
especial favour Mrith seyeral of the princes of the line, which, with reference to their religious 
proclivities and to the Yaishnava names of several^ is somewhat remarkable. The same device 
is found on the coins of the B&jas of Ikkeri and Bednur, who were worshippers of ^iva, 
and with whom they have hitherto been supposed to have originated. 

The not uncommon coins called Yenkatapati hUtna^ having the effigy of Yishi^u, standing 
under an archway, probably' originated with the later Chandragiri princes, three of whom 
bore that appellation. Which of them first struck the pieces now bearing the above name it 
is difficult to say ; not improbably it was retained by all three. They are well executed, and 
continued in circulation to a late period, especially on the east coast and in the province of 
Arcot. In B&idrug (B&yadurga), a district of Bellary, Major (Sir Thomas) Munro states that 
they were the only gold coins current at the end* of the last and beginning of the present 
century, although not accepted in the neighbouring districts.^ This is accounted for by the 
fact that on the dissolution of the Yijayanagar government, the then military commander, or 
Dalawdi,^ of the place, made himself master of Penakonda, firom which he was ejected by the 
king of Bijapur, and was then established at E&idrug, paying a considerable tribute, in addition 
to stated military service, to the '^dil Sh&hi dynasty, and afterwards to Aurangzeb.' 

The I^&gari legend on the copper coins with the figure of the boar is, according to Mr. 
Thomas, Chalam (current) Triramala taka (for tanka), which he therefore assigns to Tirumala, the 
brother of B&ma B&ja ; that in the Oanarese character is read by my friend before mentioned, 
akakha mdsa with the numeral 1. followed by another, perhaps a fraction (P), above it, apparently 
having reference to the exchangeable value of the piece. A number of these coins were figured 
in the Numismatic Gleanings, where the epigraph was read as Sdlava or Chdlava Tiramal JRdt/a,^ 
and the Canarese legend on another, fig. 11, as Sriman £&ma, with the numeral 15 above it. 



No. 6. Obybbsb. 

Dancing figare of Krishna— Sir W. Elliot ; two specimens. 



^f^ ^TTO 



it 



9ri Chika Ihva Bdya, 
Chakka Leva Mahdrdya'^ is mentioned in Mr. Bayenshaw's 
Inscription, No. 7, of a. 1442 (As. Res. yoI. xx. p. 28), 
as of the "tribe of Casyapa . . • strong as the Gamda 
Bkarunda** He is supposed to be the Chak dd$. No. 116 of 
the Pedigree list, p. 19. But the device on this coin seems 
to remove it from the Yijayanagar list proper. 
Xo. 7. — Marsden, No. klxx. and xlxxi. As. Bes. vol. xvii. 
No. 88. Jonm. Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1883, 
No. 12a and 12^, Dr. Bidie*s paper. 
Obtbbbb. 
Durg& seated. 

I^H Pratdpa Kfishna Rdya. 
Sir W. Elliot considers that these coins represent a class of 
later date, and of a different locdity. 
No. 8. — Dr. Bidie gives an engraving of a coin (pi. i. fig. 11) 
with an obverse of Siva and Parvati, as in No. 1 



of this list, with a reverse which reads clearly 

^ TRTR '^J^ TTO 

^i Pratdpa Ddva Jidya, 
This piece he classes under a series otherwise supposed to belong 
to Deva Bdya, or the next in succession to Earihara, The 
N&gari transcript in the Bavenshaw inscription, No. 3, 

p. 38, adheres to the ^^ 2>f0a.— E.T.] 

1 Letter to Bd. of Bev. 26th January, 1806. 

* Batawdi is the title of a military commander, or minister of 
state, and is still borne in that sense by the ministers of Maisur 
and Travancore. 

' Appendix to the Beport of the Principal Coll. of the 
Ceded Districts, dated 20th March, 1802, quoted in Y. Beport 
H. of C. 1812, p. 889-40. 

^ The word Sdlava before Tiramal may be the family name of 
the. third dynasty, and may perhaps also have some connection 
with the second dpasty (Ind. Ant. vol. xiii. p. 155). The old 
family of S&lva or Saluva was of some distinction, and flourished 
for several centuries at Karwait or Earveti Nagara. See ante, 
p. 43, note. Also Mad. Joum. Lit. and Sc. vol. iv. n.b. pi. i. 
figs. 12-17, pp. 91 and 96-99. 
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To tUs era I would assign the large \ cup-shaped gold medals, the form of which may 
have been taken from the concave padma-fankas before described, as struck at Banaw&si, 
of which M&dhava was so long governor. These medals, with elaborate representations of 
R&ma and Sita sitting in state surrounded by numerous attendants, among whom Hanum&n 
is conspicuous, are known as Rdma-tankas,^ and are greatly prized by Yaishnava Br&hmans as 
objects of household worship at the present day, so much so, that they are now often 
manufactured for that purpose. Flat pieces, with a similar representation of B&ma and his 
court on the obverse and a N&gari reverse, weighing from 167 to 180 grains and upwards, 
are occasionally met with. I have only seen them in the British Museum. Both these 
appear to be medals. In connection with* the above I may advert to the coin mentioned before 
with that of Narasimha, the founder of this second dynasty, in which E&ma and Sita are 
represented seated on the obverse with Hanum&n, and the words Sri Isvara on the reverse. 
They weigh 58 grains. In addition to these I have two spheroidal specimens, somewhat 
resembling Mr. Gibbs' coin described at page 53, but only weighing from 18 to 18^ grains. 
They have on the concave side what appears to be Hanum&n holding a flower, and on the 
convex reverse apparently one or two figures seated, but much worn and indistinct. The 
cabinet of the late Col. Ghithrie contained two gold pieces, of which he kindly gave me casts, 
connected apparently with this class of medals. The larger exhibited on the obverse, R&ma 
and Sita seated in profile with Hanum&n before them, and behind them a figure holding a cVhatra 
or umbrella. On the reverse were four erect figures supporting a canopy (P) and in the exergue 
two indistinct letters. The other is similar, but smaller. The obverse is the same, but the 
three figures on the reverse appear to be moving to the right. The casts are too indistinct to 
allow of a more minute description. Having been purchased, their origin is not known. The 
whole collection is believed to have gone to Berlin.^ 

The characters impressed on the gold coins of the Yijayanagar dynasty survived its 
decay, and continued to be exhibited in a class of pagodas, mostly associated with the figure 
of Durga and the legend of Efish^a B&ya, struck by numerous local chiefs and princelings 
who, after the fall of the empire, established themselves on its ruins as noticed before. Some 
account of these will be found in the concluding section of Part III. 

NoTB. — After the foregoing was in type. Dr. E. Hultzsch's paper on a copper grant of 
Eanga II., s.s. 1566 (=a.d. 1644), appeared in the June number of the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. xiii. p. 153, which throws some further light on the succession of the later princes, 
subsequent to the Narasinga line, after their supersession by the descendants of B&ma H&ja. 

In this paper the learned Doctor refers to a grant of Sad&siva in his possession, received from 

^ Bdma-iankat occur in diffeient sixes, the largest ought to bazaar t6la of twelye moMhaa is somewhat less, and varies in 

weigh four t6la» or 720 grains, perhaps a double Bdma-fankay different places. 

and is very rare ; the next, 360 grains ; the third, 180 grains. ' The same subject is Ukewise engraved on seals, of which I 

These appear to be the normal weights, which haye been reckoned have a good specimen cut in a piece of lapis lazuli, 

aocoxding to the standard i6la of 1833 s 180 grains, but the • 
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Dr. Burgess, bearing the date of 8.8. 1478 (=a.d. 1566-7), whicli does not appear to have been 
published. This grant gives the genealogy the same as that in Mr. Fleet's Kupp^lur inscription 
of Krishna B&ya, with the additional names of Banga, Achyuta, his son Yenkata, and his 
nephew Sad&siva. Then the substantive grant of Banga II. goes on to show the genealogy of 
B&ma, who married the sister (P) of Sad&siva, and eventually usurped the throne. This B&ma is 
shown to be derived from a family of subsidiary princes styled B&jas of Kamata.^ He and 
his brother Tirumala are said to have been the sons of Banga, who was the son of B&ma, and 
he the son of Bukka, "protector of Saluva Nriairiiha (of Yijayanagar P)," whatever this may 
mean. But this Bukka has no connexion Mrith the founder of the Kuruba line. The succession 
of the remaining Karnata princes, which is somewhat confused, concludes the paper. The grant 
is dated a.d. 1644, only two years before the taking of Chandragiri by Abdullah Kutb Sh&h, 
of Golconda, which extinguished the monarchy. 

The following are the names of the reigniug Eamata kings, as taken from the grant of 
Banga II. mentioned above, showing their descent, but omitting the names of those who did 
not reign, and being a succession of six princes from 1564-1644, which gives an average reign 
of 13*2 years each. 



Bukka, 

protector of Salava Nrisimha (of Yijayanagar P) 

married to BaU& or Ballam&. 



R&ma, mar. 

Sister of Sad&siTa 

yijayanagar ; killed 1565. 



I 
P^dayej^kata II. 

or 

Venka^ II. 

grant, 8.8. 1658. 



r 



I 

Timmala 
mar. yenga]&. 



Raiigfa I. 
(grantSi 8.8. 
1497-1506). 



I 



Yejika^ I. 
(grants, 8.8. 
1608-1635). 



I 



• . • 



YeAkat&dri. 



* • a 



Bajiga II. 
grant, 8.8. 1666. 



1 According to an inscription given by Rice in the Mysore Inscriptions, they are called <* Lords of Aravl^pura*' (p. 264). 
Grant of S'ri Banga B&ja at Deyanhalli, dated 8.8. 1506 = a.d. 1584. 
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10. THE VEMA REDDIS OF KONDAVID. 

• • • 

A family of this name attained to some distinction after the fall of Worangal. I had 
obtained some inscriptions concerning them, in the Krishna division of the Northern Circars 
which, with the rest of my collection, haying been lent to Mr. Fleet, are now in India. 
I am, therefore, only able to give a very meagre account of the family. My chief reliance 
is on a copy of an inscription^ from the pagoda of Amareswara, at Amar&vati, near the 
E|ishna in Ghmtdr, dated s.s. 1283 =a.d. 1361, recording the dedication of a temple to 
Amareswara, which was re-established by Ala Y^ma Reddi in the year 1361 a.d., some twenty 
or thirty years after the fall of Worangal ; and on some local records, which cannot be 
accepted with much confidence. 

In these it is stated that the family first came from Anumako^da, the original seat of 
the E&katiyas, where a wealthy farmer named Perm&l, Perum&lla, or Prolaya Beddi, resided. 
He had five sons, with whom he established himself at Eondavid, a place of great strength, 
and extended his possessions over the neighbouring country. He was succeeded by his son 
Allanda Beddi, and he by his brother Dodaya Eeddi. The latter had three sons, of whom 
the yoimgest, Allada Bhupati, succeeded him. His son was Y6ma Beddi, the only possessor 
of the name found in the manuscript, and if the family took their designation from him, he 
must have been a personage of some importance. But the only authentic mention of the 
name is in the above inscription. He was followed by his brother Yirabhadra, in whose 
time Eondavid is said to have been taken by Erishigia B&ya of Yijayanagar. Other accounts, 
however, attribute the fall of Eondavid to the Muhammadan ruler of Golconda. But this 
must be a mistake, for Erishi^a B&ya reigned from 1508-9 to 1530 a.d. It is quite impossible 
to reconcile this with the date of the inscription above mentioned, which is not only clear 
in the manuscript copy which I possess, but agrees with Professor H. H. Wilson's 
mention of it in the Introduction of the Mackenzie Catalogue; and is further irreconcileable 
with the Professor's statement that ''the number of descents is imiformly stated at seven, 
and this is apparently correct," ' and on the previous page that '' they sunk imder the 
ascendency of the Yijayanagar dynasty, after an independent reign of about a century."' I 
can find, however, only the names of six princes, which are shown in the accompanying 
genealogical table. It is probable, therefore, that Ydma Bed4i either had at least six or 
seven successors of whom no mention is made, or rather, which is more probable, that we must 
attribute the establishment of the Eondavid principality to the Y^ma Beddi of the inscription, 
or his immediate progenitors, before the middle of the fourteenth century. This agrees with 
the final subjugation of Worangal about the same period, when some of the fugitives from 
that place are said to have found a refuge at Eondavid, where, in virtue of their common 
origin, they would be favourably received. 

1 GiTon to me by Colonel Mackenzie's employ^, Cayelly Y. Lntchmiah. 
3 Mackenzie Cat. toL i. p. cxzzy. ^ Ih. cxxzIy. 
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I have seen few, if any coins, as &r as I know, belonging to this family; but I have 
three copper pieces bearing a bull couchant with a lingam over the back, which may 
perhaps be attributed to it ; for they adopted the cognizance of the Wora^gal K&katiyas, 
namely, that of a bull (or I^andi) couchant. I have a facsimile of a figure of this animal, 
which I saw on the ring connecting the plates of one of their copper grants. It is neatly 
modelled, and represents a recumbent bull covered Mrith trappings, having a small lingam and 
yani^ the emblem of Mahfid^va, or Siva, in front of its bended knees. 



Vima Beddi Oenealogy. 

From a Manuscript headed "Ancient Princes of Eeddiw&r Family of the Kondavid 
Dynasty in Telinga." Also Mackenzie Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 309. 

Penn&l, Pernm&lla, or Prolaya Re^^i^Aimamamba. 

I 



Allanda PeddaCdta Anna Praia Bodaya PennaC6ta 

^4i. Be44i. Be4#. EaJ*. Be44i. 



Pola fihtipati. C6ta Bhfip^ti Allada Bhtipati. 

I 



y6ma Yibhnnda, or Yirabhadra Dadaya Annaya 

Y^maRe^^i. Bef^i. Be^^. Be^^ 



Another List from Taylor's Catalogue Eaisonn^ Or. MSS. Yol. III. p. 613. 

Potaiya V6ma Ee^^i, reigned 12 years. 

C6mti V6ma Eed^i „ 27 

Anupota Yema Be<j[4i ^ 30 
EiLja Yema Be<}<}i „ 4 

Dherma Yema Be^di „ 12 

Cumara Oiri Ee44i „ 14 



11. SILAHARAS. 

Before leaving the table-land it may be worth while, here, to notice another small 
state in Western Kuntala, although I have no acquaintance with their coins. It is that 
of the Sildhdras of Kolhdpur, connected with which are branches below the Gh&ts in the 
Konkan. They never attained to great eminence, but an interest attaches to one of their 
titles as deriving their origin from Tagara, a place known to the Greek geographers, the 
identification of which has given rise to much ingenious speculation. 



THE SIULHABA DTNA6TT. 
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The family claim to belong to the Yidyfidliara JimutaYfihana kula, distinguislied by the 
ensign of a golden Oaruda^ with the style and title of a Mah^ma^daleswara, and the 
distinction of the noubat (five mahdsdbdas). The several divisions of the family bave been 
fully treated by Pandit Bhagv&nl&l in the thirteenth volume of the Bombay Journal. 

A Eolh&pur copper grant has the impression of a Oaruda on the seal, while that of 
a grant from the Konkan bears a sitting figure, probably Oaruda, with the hands joined 
in the attitude of devotion. The following are the genealogies of the two principal families: 

1st. — ^Eolh&pur, Journal Bombay Branch Boy. Asiatic Soc. Yol. xiii. p. 16 (Paj^dit Bhagv&nl&l's). 



JatiyaL 



itira 

KayaTannan or Nagimma. 
Chanoar&ja. 
Jatiga II. 

I 



Qonka Gonkala. 
Maninha (a.d. 1068) 



Gtirala I. 



I 
Gurala II. 



Gangad^va. 



Elrtt(r&ja. 



ChandrftcHtya. 



I 
Bhojad^va I. Ball61ad6Ta. 



Gandarftditya (a.d. 1110, 1118, 11136). 
Yijay&ditya, Yijayftrka (a.d. 1148-61). 
Bhojad^Ya II. (a.d. 1100, 1131) 



2nd.— B3i4rep&tan Plates (Ind. Ant. Yol. ix. pp. 83-46). 

Kapardl I. 

I 
Pula^akti. 

Kapardi II. (a.d. 863-877). 

YatpnTaima. 

I 



Zanza 
(a.d. 916). 



yaij.i^n. 



I 

Gom. 
Yajja^^Ta I. 

I 

Aparlijita. 
I 



Arikeeaif (a.d. 1017). 



I 
Chhittar&ja 
(A.D. 1026). 



I I 

N&g6TJima. Mommiud 

I (A.D. 1060). 

Anantad^va (a.d. 1094). 

I 
Apar&ditya (a.d. 1187). 
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12. WODEITAR DYNASTY OF MAISTJR. 

The only State of importance whicli establislied itself permanently after the fall of 
Yijayanagar in south Kimtala was that of Maisur. When the greater part of Southern India 
was annexed to that empire by the Narasinga dynasty in the sixteenth century, the charge of 
the south-western districts was entrusted to a viceroy located at Seringapatam, who collected 
the revenue, or tribute, from a number of local chiefs, or Wodeiyars, as they were called, 
according to Wilkes thirty-three in nimiber.^ As the paramount authority declined, these 
chiefs, or Polygars, assumed a more independent position, and even adopted, when they dared, 
the title of B4ja,' Tradition relates that among these were two brothers named Yijaya and 
Krishna, who are said to have constructed the fort of Maisur, in the district of Hadana, early 
in the sixteenth century. One of their successors, named Ch&ma B&ja, went so far as to 
withhold his tribute and set the viceroy at defiance.' It was, however, paid with more or less 
regularity by his successors till early in the seventeenth century. R&j Wodeiyar, the then 
chief of Maisur, who appears to have been a man of capacity and energy, and had great 
influence with the viceroy, assumed possession of the whole province on the death of that 
functionary.^ The importance of the family as an independent power may be held to have 
begim with this R4j Wodeiyar. He was followed by eight successors:— 



E4j Wodeiyar 

Ch&ma R&ja lY 

Tmmadi R&ja . . 

Kanth(r&va Narasa B&ja 

Kempa D^va B&ja 

Chikka D^va 

Kanthfr&va Rdja II. ("Mukarasu," or the dumb) 

Do^da Krishna Bija 

Ch&ma B&ja Y. 



1678—1617. 
1617—1637. 
1637—1638. 
1638—1659. 
1659—1672. 
1672—1704. 
1704—1714. 
1714—1731. 
1731—1733. 

with the last of whom the line seems to have ceased in 1733 a.d., during a period of anarchy 
caused by disputed successions which enabled Haidar 'Ali to seize upon the throne. He died 
in 1782, and on the death of his son Tipu, who was slain in 1799, the old line was restored 
in the person of Krishna R&ja Wodeiyar, a child of five years old. After a long reign of 
sixty-nine years, he was succeeded by his adopted son, the present E&ja, in 1868. 



1 History of Mysore, voL i. p. 20. 



* Ibid, 



Ibid, p. 36. 



* Ibid, 
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I have heard that gold coins of a Ch&ma E&ja have been found, but this is doubtful. 
The name occurs five times in the lists, three antecedent to B&j Wodeiyar, and two subsequent 
to him, the former of these last two being probably the prince referred to. A R&ja of the 
same name is said, with what truth I know not, to have struck the copper coins bearing a 
series of Oanarese numerals, from one to upwards of thirty. The reverse exhibits three or 
four pairs of double lines crossed by similar pairs at right angles, the square interstices either 
plain or containing a dot or small symbol. One of my smallest pieces has a six-pointed star 
in the central square. My specimens extend from one to thirty-two, but those of the British 
Museum go still further. They are of different sizes, weighing from thirty to fifty grains, or 
even more.* 

The princes of this dynasty seem to have inherited the cognizance of the elephant from 
the Kongus and the Gh^ras, for it appears on numerous copper coins which are still current 
in the form of the dne paisa or small elephant cash, and even Tipti, notwithstanding his love 
of innovation and contempt of everything Hindu, continued to use it on his copper coins, 
many of them large and handsome, which are still frequently met with.^ But according 
to Buchanan the Maisur princes never coined pagodas, and the first authentic record of a 
gold coinage is that of Ka^thir&va I^arasa Baja, who, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, issued the gold fanams bearing his name, which became the standard denomination of 
the currency.' This fanam bears the image of the Narasinga avatar^ and varies in weight 
from six to eight grains, but in the Calcutta mint tables it is entered at 5-]% grains, 
and containing fifty-eight per cent, of pure gold.^ Ten of these formed a nominal pagoda 
of account, in which the revenue of the northern provinces was kept, as appears by Sir 
Thomas Munro's Report on the settlement of the Ceded Districts for 1806-7.^ But Although 
no gold pagodas were struck by the Maisur princes, they were issued by the R&jas of Ikkeri, 
who were votaries of Siva under the form of Aghoreswara. The first of these, Sad&siva 
N&yak,® struck pagodas Mrith the figures of Siva and Parvati, and his own name in N&gari 
on the reverse, a device which was used by his successors until their expulsion by Haidar, 
who still continued their issue in the same form, merely substituting his own initial ^ on 
the reverse. The Bedar Polygar of Chitaldrug coined Durga pagodas in the same fashion and 



^ Tbis design of a cheqnered reyerae is common, and does not 
appear to be peculiar to Maisur, if indeed it is rightly attributed 
to Cb&ma R6.ja at all. Tbe fig:ures on the obyerse of the other 
varieties are very various, comprising Hanum&n, Durga, an 
elephant, horse, peacock, padma ox lotusy fankha shell, bell, etc., 
which cannot be identified with any special family or locality. 
I believe them to be quite modem, and therefore devoid of 
historical importance. Marsden describes a similar reverse on 
the gold fanams of Tan j ore and Madura. I have never met 
with such. The numerous examples which have come in my way 
have been all of copper. 

' Marsden's Num. Or. vol. ii. pi. xlvL 

* Buch. Joum. vol. iii. pp. 257-8. 
^ Prinsep's Useful Tables, p. 40. 

• See his Report, dated 18th April, 1806. 

BLLIOT 



* Although of no great historical importance, a list of these 
B&jas of Keladi, as they were first called, or Ikkeri and Bednur, 
may be useful to further enquirers. I have two lists, which do 
not agree in dates, and show other discrepancies. 
According to the Maisur Oazttteer, 



Sad&siva N&yak 


... 


••. 


• «• 


...A.D. 


1669-76 


Bhadrayya or Bhadrappa 


... 


... 


*** }| 


1676—84 


Dodda Sankana 




... 


• « . 


... ,, 


1684—91 


Chikka Sankana 






... 


• a. ,, 


1691—92 


Siddhappa 




.. . 


... 


... ,, 


1692-93 


Yenkatappa ... 




... 


... 


*** )y 


1593—1626 


Bhadrappa 




••. 


... 


a a a ,, 


1626—48 


Sivappa N&yak 




• a. 


... 


*** 19 


1648—70 


Bhadrappa 




..• 


... 


..a ,, 


1670—80 


Hucha (Mad) Somasek'hara 


... 


... 


. • • , , 


1680—86 



14 
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character as those so generally employed by the Folygars and Zamlnd&rs of the upper 
Gamatic and the valley of the Krishna. These supplied a sufficient circulating medium not 
only in Maisur but in the neighbouring provinces. On the fall of Tipu, the Maisur Government^ 
having found it convenient to coin pagodas of the same value as the Ka^thir&ya h&ny 
previously only employed in accounts, issued them from the mints at Maisur and I^'agara, at 
the same time restoring the old Ikkeri.^ This, as already stated, had been adopted by Haidar 
under the name of the Bah&duri pagoda, until its supersession by the Sult&ni h&n of Tipu. 
The revised pagoda was called the new Ikkeri, which eventually merged into the Krishna 
R4ja vardha or pagoda now in use.' 

The restored dynasty also coined silver fanams, double and single, with the figure of 
Bala Krishna, the youthful form of that god, and replaced the traditional elephant of their 
copper pieces by the mythological Uon or sarabha. 

I do not here propose to notice the coinage of the Muharamadan usurpation. They have 
been described and figured in Moor's Account of Little's Detachment and Marsden's Numismata 
Orientalia, plates xlv. and zlvi., and would form a fitting sequel to a description of the coins 
of the Muhanmiadan kings of the Dakhan from the B&hmanis downward.' 



Chinnammaji 




...A.D 


. 1686—97 


Basavappa 






1697—1718 


Somafiek'hara 






1713-39 


Budi fiasavappa 






1739—64 


Chikka Baaavappa 






1764—67 


Somasek'hara Vuamm&ji (Qaeen-regent) 




1767-_6a 


According to the Keiadi B4fa Fattam^ No, 


192o' 


in Taylor* a 


Cat, Rait, vol. Hi 


. p. 650. 




Ghelvapa N&yak pattam 




*.. 




Sad&fiiya N&yak 




...A.D 


.1614 


Dodda Sancara yijaya 




•• >> 


1646-1569 


Chicka Sancara pattam 




... )) 


1669—68 


Rama N&yak 




... )) 


1668—83 


Vencatapati N&yak pattam . . . 




... 1, 


1693—1630 


Virabhadra N&yak pattam ... 




• • • 




Sivapapa N&yak pattam 




• • • 


— 


Chicka Vencatapati N&yak . . . 




• • • 


— 



... A.D. 1768 



Bhadrapa Nfryah pattam 

S6ma sec'hara N&yak pattam 

Hari Baaara N&yak pattam 

S6ma sec'haia N&yak pattam 

Baaavapa N&yak pattam 

S6ma sec'hara N&yak pattam 
^ Bach. Joum. toI. iii. p. 268. 

* Bach. Joarn. vol. iii. p. 26. 

* This woald be a dediable contribation to the I. N. 0. if 
coioB coald be foand, aa I doabt not they will be now aa timea 
are more aettled. I endeavoored, when in the Soathem 
Mahrat^a country, to make a collection of theae, and althongh in 
charge of a considerable portion of the ?Adil Sh&hi territory, 
failed in procaring more than a few insignificant copper pieces. 
I hare, however, a tolerable collection of their seals, copied 
from impressions on their aanadt. 
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PART III. SECTION i. 
COINS OF DEAVIDA. 

We come now to consider the moneys of the Dravidian dynasties, the relations of which lay 
more often with each other than with those of their northern or western neighbours. That 
they were early recognized as distinct powers appears from the mention of them in Asoka's edict, 
where they appear as the Codas ^ (Choda), P&^dyas, .... and the prince of the K^ralas. 
But beyond this, the poUtical history of Dr&vida is very imperfect; the native writings, 
which are numerous, are altogether untrustworthy, and the attempts to found historical 
narratives based on them are consequently unsuccessful. The large collections, made with so 
much care by Colonel Mackenzie, have never been fully analyzed. A Catalogue Kaisonn^ of 
his MSS., prepared for the Madras Oovemment by the Rev. William Taylor, and printed in 
the Journal of the Madras Literary Society, affords some fragmentary notices,^ and more 
extended portions of them,, which have been published from time to time without the means 
of verification from other sources, have yielded no certain results. 

Such are the sketches of the F&ndyans by Professor Wilson in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. iii. p. 199 ; such, also, those of the Ch^ras by Professor Dowson in vol. 
viii. p. 1 ; and the incidental notices by Dr. Bumell in his South Indian Palseography have 
supplied a few facts. The late F. W. Ellis would probably have thrown much Ught on 
these, as well as on most other subjects of Dravidian literature, had he Uvedf to utilize his 
materials ; but the large and valuable collections he had made perished on the occurrence of his 
untimely death. The latest reliable work, by competent authority, bearing on the subject — 
Dr. Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly' — shows how much remains still to be accomplished. 
Professor H. Wilson aUudes to the obscurity in which the whole subject is involved, 
observing that, although a large number of inscriptions is still extant/ they are either 
without dates, or have only those of the reign of the donor, whose name is given with 

^ Dr. Biihler's late tnuu. of Asoka's edict ; Ebalsi renioii, p. 12, in Zeit. Moig. Ges. for Jannarj, 1883. 

* Mr. Taylor afterwards pablished a foliar catalogue of them, and of MSS. in the College Library at Madras, in three rolnmes, 
1867-62, bat they have added little more to our knowledge. 

* Caldwell's History of TinncTelly, p. 27. * Mackeniie's Catalogue, rol. i. p. 
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perplexing variationfi. To which, moreover, it may be added, that many more, as yet 
unnoticed, still remain to be transcribed. It is to these contemporary records that we must 
look for more certain data, and meantime, I can only throw together a few general 
statements to illustrate as far as possible the coins that have come to hand. 

Of the three predominant states before mentioned, the most northerly — Cholamandalam, 
the country of the Oholas — ^lay between the Fenn&r on the north and the Vell&r^ on the 
south, the sea on the east, and Kutakeri on the west; but afterwards, by the conquest of 
Tondamandalam, its northern limit was pushed to the Eastern Oh&ts, and to Stri Harikotah on 
the coast. From the Yell&r to Cape Comorin in the south, and from the eastern sea to an ill- 
defined line separating it from the Gh^ra territory on the west, constituted the boundaries of 
the P&iidyan state. All the country to the west of the latter, and both sides of the Sahy&dri 
hills as far as the sea, including Kerala, formed the most ancient Ch^ra limits, but when it 
was dismembered, and K6rala became independent, they were restricted to Koyimbatur 
(Coimbatore) and the southern parts of Maisur and Salem, after which, the name of the 
Ch6ra dynasty was merged in that of the Kongani rulers of Kohgu-desa.^ These, which are 
the received boimdaries, varied from time to time, and, as Dr. Caldwell remarks, "shifted," as 
one or other was in the ascendant.' 

Each of the three had its particular symbol, or standard, that of the Cholas being a 
tiger, of the F&ndyans a fish, and of the Ch^ras a bow, to which the Kongani dynasty added 
that of an elephant, still retaining the bow. These emblems are represented on the most 
ancient coins, that of the predominant power of the time holding the middle place, with those 
of the other two on either side. The earlier coins bear representations of these figures, but 
about the eleventh century a remarkable change occurs, by which the currency became largely 
composed of a new type, described by James Frinsep under the name of the Ceylon series,^ 
having a rude human figure, standing on the obverse, and seated on the reverse. Frevious to 
this change, the oldest Chola coins which I have seen exhibit their own device of a tiger 
between the bow and fish, and the legend in an old form of N&gari, showing them to have 
been then in the ascendant; but in the later examples, which are very numerous, the tiger 
is exchanged for the Ceylon type, with the name of the king in more modem N&gari, under 
the arm of the seated figure. In like manner the earlier F&ndyans have the impress of the 
fish symbol only, and the epigraph in old N&gari; but after the change above mentioned, the 
fish is seen under the arm of the sitting figure on the reverse, or of larger size, in various 
combinations, occupying the whole field, the legend in Tamil character, while the standing figure 
on the obverse remains unaltered. The change did not affect the Western money till a recent 
date, but an approach to it was, in some rare cases, observable. 

How this change from the more ancient forms arose is hard to discover. I was long 

1 Of the two riven of thu name, that referred to is the most MSS. vol. i. pp. yi, xi, xii ; toI. ii. App. D. pp. 26-28 ; Cald. 

southerly, which falls into the sea to the sonth of Point Hist of Tinnevelly, pp. 24, 26, 26. 

Calymere. > History of Tinnerelly, p. 24. 

* Mack. Cat. toI. i. pp. IzziT, Ixxzii, xcii ; Taylor's Hist. * Essays, Thomas' edition, toI. ii. p. 419. 
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under the impression that it was introduced from Ceylon during the successful invasions, and 
protracted occupation, of the northern part of the iaknd by the Tamils, which took place, 
according to Tumour, in the tenth century.^ But Mr. Bhys Davids' statements do not 
coincide with this view. Admitting that a more ancient coinage might have once existed, biit 
of which no examples have come to light, he finds that the earliest specimens known, date 
from the middle of the twelfth to the end of the thirteenth century.^ All these exhibit the 
same character to which, as before stated, Frinsep has given the name of the Ceylon type, a 
designation which it is convenient still to retain. The device on the obverse is a rude 
standing figure, which has been described by some as that of Hanum&n, or of a rdkahasa 
according to others, but which in reality is a degraded fig^ure of the king, by whom, as I 
think and shall explain hereafter, the coin was originally struck. It has the left arm 
upraised, holding what seems to be a flower, and below the elbow four or five flattened 
globules or pellets, the right hanging down, and under it a weapon, or sceptre. The 
drapery is represented by a straight line on each side of the legs, and another line between 
the latter, making with the legs, five parallel lines. On the reverse, a similar rude sitting 
figure, with a legend or characteristic symbol under the left arm, the right hanging down 
over the knee, with fingers extended.' 

Nothing similar to this is found in any Indian coinage before the eleventh centuiy, when 
it came into general use in Dr&vida only, at the time the Chola-P&ndyan dynasty were 
masters of the whole of it. Before this, the relations of the Cholas and P&ndyans, while still 
separate, with the Singhalese, had become very complicated. The Mahawanso states that from 
the eleventh century the island was under the control of the SoUeans (Cholians),^ who held 
the administration in their own hands till they were expelled by Yijaya Bahu. His nephew, 
Far&krama B&hu the Great, not only completed the humiliation of the Tamils, but, resolving 
to punish Kulasek'hara, the P&^dyan king, "for the coimtenance and aid he had always 
afforded to all invaders of Ceylon," he sent an army under his minister to the mainland, who 
defeated Kulasek'hara and his Cholian allies, and seated his son, Yira Fandu, on the throne.^ 
Here, then, we have a period of revolution and conflicting authority coinciding with the 
change in the character of the coinage. 

The legend on the earliest of these Singhalese pieces is Lanke8wara=Lord of Ceylon, a 
term which, in its F&li form, Lankissara, Mr. Bhys Davids observes, was only applied to 
three kings before the reign of Par&krama the Great. Of these, the first two Uved before 

^ Tmnoiir's Hahawanso, App. pp. Iziv, Ixt. or $ldling8 of the mainland. But it does not appear, aa far aa I 

' Inter. Num. Or. Vol. I. Part VI. p. 1. * can learn, that examples of these have heen found. 

* Mr. Bhys Davids' researches lead him to the conclusion that, * App. p. IxIt. 

although he has found no eyidence of the existence of coined '^ MaJiawanso, App. p. Ixvi. Another account states that he 

money proper in the island before the fifth century a.d. (Inter, was invitdd by the P&n^yan king to oppose Kulasek'hara D^va, 

Num. Or. Vol. I. PartVI. p. 13),it is not impossible that such may whose relation to the Pfiu^dyan family is inyolved in much 

have existed. " There is sufficient evidence/' he says, « of the obscurity, aud will be further noticed when we come to treat of 

use of pieces of metal of certain weights as mediums of exchange, that dynasty, 
and probably marked or stamped," like, I conclude, the jmrdiMM 
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the fourtli century a.d., " in whose time coins were unknown in Ceylon." The third was Vijaya 
B&hu I. (1071 A.D.)^ and ''it is not known that any were struck in his reign/' The use of 
the epithet he supposes to have been applied, not to him indiyidually, but in its general 
sense, as to all kings of the island. He then states that the Singhalese form, Lankeswara, 
came into use in Far&krama's reign, and in his opinion, therefore, that the coin bearing it 
belongs to that prince. He further observes that ''he conquered the south of India, and 
thence introduced the art of coining into Ceylon ; " adding that " he is the only king of 
Ceylon who struck several coins,'' ^ though his successor continued the use of the same title, 
with the addition of Kalinga. Thus, in Mr. Bhys Davids' opinion, the Singhalese obtained the 

type in question from India, instead of having been the means of introducing it into that 

* 

country. Whence, then, could it have originated? From whatever source derived, it made 
its appearance in India in the same degraded form as we now see it. Bude as it was on its 
first appearance, it made little change during a considerable period, some of the later 
specimens being, if anything, rather an improvement on their predecessors, although, 
eventually, they became so altered as to be scarcely recognizable. I^^otwithstanding Mr. Bhys 
Davids' high authority, I am disposed to beUeve that stamped coins must have existed in 
Ceylon before the time of Yijaya B&hu, for I cannot imagine that a people who had reached 
a comparatively high state of civilization could carry on the ordinary transactions of daily 
life without having recourse to a monetary system already in use among the people around 
them. 

Frequent intercourse was carried on between the Buddhists of the north and those of 
Ceylon during five or six centuries before the period in question, and, doubtless, they must 
have brought stamped money with them, an art which a people so far advanced as the 
Singhalese would not be slow to imitate.^ They would thus become acquainted with the 
elegant coinage of the Guptas,' which I have always believed to have formed the prototype 
of the coins in question. 

Without pursuing the subject further at present I will notice such particulars as I can 
find regarding each of the three states above-mentioned, beginning with Ch^ra. 

> Inter. Num. Or. Vol. I. Part VI. pp. 26-7. * Cimningham, Ancient Geography, pp. 634-7. 

3 See Ariana Antiq. pi. zriii. figs. II, 12, 22, 23, etc ; Prinsep's Essays, toL i. pp. 227, 374, plates xxii. xziil zxix. xxx. 
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DYNASTIES OF DEAYIDA. 

1. CSkRA. AND ZONGU DYNASTIES. * 

The Ch^ra power seems to have been at the lugheet before the Ohristiaii era, when it is 
fonnd under the name of Kerala in Asoka's edict, and has been recognized by Professor H. 
Wilson in the Carei, and in the Carura Regia Cerebothri of Ptolemy,^ terms which, making 
allowance for inaccuracies of sound and transcription, may be held to represent the city of 
Kardr, the capital of Ch^rapati, or Lord of Ch^ra. Up to the separation of E^rala, described 
in a former section (p. 61 ante), but little is known of its history. The severance .of so large a 
portion of territory must have seriously affected its influence as an independent state,* and,' as 
we have seen, the importance of the Ch^ras as a substantive power waned from that period, 
the western portion being split into nimierous principalities, while the eastern continued, with 
diminished influence, under a different name. Among the djmastic lists collected by Colonel 
Mackenzie, a series of twenty Ch^ra kings, purporting to have reigned in the Kali-yugay is 
found; but they seem to be so apocryphal that I have not thought it necessary to transcribe 
them,^ and this I do the more readily because I have never heard of the existence of any 
Ch^ra coins; nor, when we consider the early date at which the djmasty was subverted, does 
it appear probable that any improvement on the eldling had taken place. But, if any piece 
should be discovered hereafter, it would probably bear the impress of the bow, still found as 
an adjimct on later Dravidian coins. 

The obscurity in which the Ch^ra dynasty is involved continues to be felt in tracing the 
fortunes of the eastern remnant of its territory, which, imder the name of Kongu-d^sa, 
comprised the western portion of Maisur as far as I^^andidrug, together with Koyimbatur 
(Cfoimbatore) and Salem.^ Here a new dynasty arose, for the history of which the authority 
hitherto followed, with too much confidence, is a native chronicle called the Kongu-d^sa 
Charitra (or B&jakal), of which an abstract has been published by Professor Dowson, and a 

1 Mack. Cat. toI. i. p. xciii. « To this Dr. Bumell adds Tondain&fu, of which there is no 

' See fiurneirs Faleeog. Second Edition, p. 33. proof. It was too far removed from the seat of their authority, 

' See MS. yolnme, noted in the App. to the Mack. Cat vol. ii. and continued more prohably in the possession of the independent 

p. oxzriii, from which Dowson obtained the list quoted in the Knmmbars, ontil its subjugation by a Chola conqueror. 

J.B.A.S. ToL riii. p. 26. 
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fuller translation given by the Rev. William Taylor.^ It professes to give a succession of 
twenty-eight princes, according to which the first seven were said to belong to the Beddi or 
Ratta race, of whom nothing more is known than that their capital is said to have been at 
Skandapura, a site not identified.^ A careful examination of the contents of this work, however, 
will show that it is not to be trusted as an authority, although it quotes inscriptions in 
support of its statements ; for these, instead of adding strength to the narrative, only show 
its weakness. A grant conferred by the fifth prince on a Jaina (priest P) is dated s.s. 4 — long 
before that era was known in the south; and the seventh is said to have been converted to 
Saivism by Sankara in s.s. 100, centuries before that teacher was bom. After the seventh prince 
a change in the succession occurs, which appears to mark the introduction of another dynasty, 
whether following the preceding immediately, or at an interval greater or less, is not stated, 
but resting on better established grounds. 

Quitting, therefore, this guide, we turn to a series of inscriptions emanating from princes 
of this latter race. The first of these was Kongani Yarm&, whose capital, according to the 
Chronicle, still continued to be Skandapdra, wherever that was ; but the true seat of their 
power was Talavanpura, or Dalavanpdra, now Talk&d. From him the line became known as 
the Kongani dynasty. They originally professed the Jaina religion ; were of the E&nv&yanasa 
gdtra^ and J&hnavi hula. From the latter circumstance, they are sometimes called the Oanga 
dynasty, J&hnavi being another name of the sacred river. As before stated, they took for 
their cognizance an elephant, in addition to the Ch^ra bow, the latter being that by which 
they continue to be recognized by their Chola and P&ndyan neighbours. Eongani Yarmd was 
followed by some twenty successors, according to the Rajakal, fifteen of whom are found in 
inscriptions published in the Indian Antiquary, But even these records are not free from 
contradictions and discrepancies, which seriously damage the authenticity of some of them. 
The earliest published, under the names of the Merkara and I^^agamangala copper plates,^ 
attracted considerable attention, and were accepted by Dr. Bumell on palaeographic grounds. 
A third copper plate, bearing a strong family resemblance to the other two, was obtained by 
me from Tanj&vur (Tanjore), an impression of which led Dr. Bumell to reject it at once as a 
forgery. It was subsequently edited by Mr. Fleet* from the original, when he not only 
confirmed Dr. Bumell's verdict, but was led to throw doubts on the authenticity of the other 
two, foimded on the discrepancy of the dates, and on the fact that the engraving of all three 
purported to be the work of one and the same individual. The genealogy in the Merkara 
and Nagamangala plates agree as far as they go. The date of the former plates, in the 
reign of Kongani III., is given as 388, of what era is not stated; while Prithuvi Kongani 

^ J.E.A.S. vol. TuL p. 2 ; Mad. Joum. vol. xiv. p. 4. Ptolemy (KdEpovpa fiwrdXuov Kripo$60pov), According to the 

* Lassen places it at the Gajalhatti pass in Salem, hut others Imperial Gazetteer, Eardr has likewise home the names of Vanji 

have supposed it to he identical with the modem Udipi on the and Gardhapuri. 

coast. If it is the site of the ancient Ch^ra family, it may he ^ Ind. Ant. toI. i. p. 360 ; vol. ii. p. 156. 

found in the yicinity of Eardr, near P§dgh&t, and may not * lb. vol. yiii. p. 212. 

improhahly he identical with Eartir itself, the Earoura of 
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(the sixth of the name), in the Nagamangala plates, sanctions, in s.s. 698, the fiftieth year of 
his reign, the grant of a village to a Jaina temple at the request of a dependent, whose wife 
was the daughter of a Pallaya chief (see ante, p. 42). 

Supposing the year 388 to refer to the Saka era, as proposed by Professor 
Bhandarkar, the interval between these two grants^ would be 310 years. This apportioned 
among the six intervening princes, would give an average of 51*4 years, a supposition not to 
be thought of. But as the year 388 may refer to some other era, it is possible that a 
solution of the difficulty may hereafter be found. Again, if Mr. Fleet's supposition is correct, 
that the Yiswakarm&, who executed the Merkara plates, is the same individual as the 
engraver of the Nagamangala plates, our confidence in both is destroyed. But it may be 
observed that Viswakarma wa& originally an epithet of any great god, and ultimately was 
restricted to the personification of the creative power.^ As such, he became the especial deity 
of aU classes of artificers, so that the name, in these instances, may have had a general, 
rather than an individual application, which would also account for its use in the 
undoubtedly spurious Tanjore grant : this, however, is a very forced solution of the difficulty. 
Four more copper grants have been published by Mr. Rice in the Antiquary, two of which 
were found in the village of Mallohalli, near Bangalore. One of these has the usual elephant 
seal, on the other it is missing. They refer to grants of land, one in the twenty-ninth year, 
or Jaya samvaUara, of Eongani R&ja (II.) > the son of a Eadamba mother, and the donor of 
the Merkara plates ; the other by his son Avinita, Srimat Eongani Yriddhar&ja, or 
Durwinita in Vijaya, the thirty-fifth year of his reign. Their genealogy is given in detail 
and agrees with all the inscriptions, which makes the former, who is the second of the name 
(or, if we include M&rasimha Satyavdkya Eongani Yarmd, the third), the sixth in succession 
to the founder. The date assigned to the first grant by Mr. Bice is s.s. 376, computed by 
him from a comparison of the cycle year Par&bhava, corresponding with the assumed s.s. year 
388 of the Merkara plates, and, as Jaya is twelve years earlier than Parfibhava, he thus gets 
s.s. 376 as the corresponding Saka year of that (Jaya) cycle year. But then comes the 
difficulty of his son's grant being placed in the year of the cycle preceding that of his father, 
and in the thirty-fifth year of his reign. To escape from this dilemma, he is therefore 
obUged to place Avinita's grant in the Vijaya of the following cycle, which corresponds with 
8.S. 435, placing fifty-nine years between them, and involves the further difficulty of assigning 
reigns of unusual length to Eongani and his son. To accoimt for the long reign of the 
former, he infers, from an incidental expression in the second deed, that he was crowned in his 
infancy; and for that of his son, that he was the same person as the Datta Avinita, called 
also Avanita Mah&dhir&ja Bhadatta, the mantri or minister, of the king,^ who, having obtained 
the village, the subject of the Merkara charter, gave it, etc., etc., and thus was contemporary, 
and ruling jointly with his father. It is remarkable, however, that this person is nowhere 



^ DowBon*8 Classical Dictionary, ».v. 



* Ind. Ant. toI. i. p. 365. 
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called the son of Eongani III. in the Merkara grant, nor is a son mentioned at all, but the 
prefix Daita, attached to his name, may imply that he was an adopted son.^ In the 
Malloha]]i grants his son is distinctly called Avinita, and l^rimat Eongani Yriddhar&ja, with 
the surname of Durwinita, implying that he was an unjust or tyrannical prince.^ All these 
circumstances considered, together with the uncertainty of the era, and the careless notation 
of the date pointed out in the Indian Antiquaryy vol. L p. 363, leave an impression of doubt as 
to the amoimt of credence to be accorded to these documents, although the documents 
themselves have the appearance of being genuine. 

Of the two remaining grants, one having the elephadt seal, was produced in support 
of a claim, before the court at Harihar. It relates to a gift of land made by B&ja Malla, 
lord of Eol&lapdra (P Eol&r), to one R&ma D6va of the Yarakula caste,' for service rendered 
to his wife and her attendants. The date has not been clearly ascertained owing to the 
ambiguity of the characters in which it has been expressed, but it corresponds with the cycle 
year Sadharana, and which Mr. Rice conjectures may be s.s. 272. This Bija Malla's name 
does not appear in any of the other inscriptions, but his father's name, Yish^u Oopa, is found 
in aU the lists. The last plate of the set, the seal of which is missing, was found among 
the old records in the Commissioner's office. It is dated in the third year of Eongani 
Mah&r&ja, the son of Eongani Mah&r&ja (III.), deduced in regular succession from the 
founder. The description given in the grant is somewhat obscure, but seems to make him 
the same person as the Avinita, sumamed Eongani Yriddhar&ja (lY.) and Durwinita, of the 
Mallohalli grant. The date is not given, and the rest of the grant is imperfect. 

Turn we now to the stone inscriptions, the first of which is that obtained by me at 
Lakmeshwar, and edited by Mr. Fleet,^ in which M&rasuhhadeva, who had also the titles 
of G^ga-Eandarpa and Satyav&kya Eonguni Yarmd, gave a grant of land to a Jaina priest 
in s.s. 890. The stone on which it is inscribed is a large and fair slab in the Jaina temple, 
and in itself is free from suspicion; but below it, and on the same stone, follow two other 
inscriptions, the first of which being undated, and as derived from a family of no great note, 
need not be noticed now. The third, however, and the last on the stone, which records 
a benefaction to the Jaina temple, on the occasion of its repair by Yikram&ditya Chalukya II. 
(whose genealogy is correctly given), in the Saka year 656, involves the difficulty of a more 
ancient record coming in succession to the later deed. The only possible explanation that 
occurs to me is that the older grants might have been transferred to this stone at a later 
period, for the unification of the titles. On the other hand, a second grant of the same prince 
(M&rasimhad4va), in the same year, is found on another stone in the temple, and this, 
on the above hypothesis, should have been added in succession if there was room for it. 

^ Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 140. ' A nomad caste of this name is still found wandering over the 

' Eong^-d^sa B&jakal, J.B.A.S. toI. riii. p. 4. The teilns plains of Southern India, earning a subsistence by catching birds 

Ayinita and Duryyinita are nearly synonymous ; the first meaning and weaying mats. 

unmannered or mannerless, the second has the more intensified * Ind. Ant. toI. yii. p. 101. 

signification of eyil mannered. 
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Mdradmlia, whose name occurs nowhere else^ is called the younger brother of Hari Yarm&, 
which places him near the beginning of the line, and makes the settlement of his date 
of the greater importance. He is further distinguished in the inscription by the epithets 
Gbnga-Eandarpa, and Satyav&kya Eonguni Yarm& {ue, the cupid of the Ganges, and the 
truth-speaking Eonguni Yarmd). The last appellation is that of the author of the three 
inscriptions on stone, found by Mr. Eittel in different Tillages of the Eodagu (Coorg) 
district, which will now be noticed. The first of these conveys an endowment to the Jaina 
temple at Fergga by Satyav&kya EoAgini Yarm& (so read). The date of the grant is 
somewhat doubtfully read by Mr. Eittel as s.s. 780. Mr. Fleet, finding the name Satyav&kya 
to be the same as that in the Lakmeshwar inscription, inclines to the opinion that both 
were made by the same person, whom he therefore identifies with M&rasimha ; and to get 
over the otherwise irreconcileable difference of date, which involves a space of 120 years,^ 
for reasons stated, reads that at Fergga as s.s. 900. And it is remarkable that both 
these dates correspond with the Isvara aamvatsara of their respective cycles. The second 
inscription procured by Mr. Eittel relates to a Jaina grant of a Satyv&kya Eonguni 
Yarm& in s.s. 809, and there seems no reason to cast any suspicion on the accuracy of this 
date. But if Mr. Eittel's reading is the right one, the interval between the two grants 
would be twenty-nine years, and might easily refer to the same person. The last grant 
is a deed of investiture by a Satyav&kya Eongunivarm&, fixing the quit-rent of certain 
lands in kind and money, but being undated it reqidres no further notice. AU three 
have one or aU of the following titles : lord of Eolalapura or Eoval&lapura, protector 
of I^^andagiri, B&chamalla, Permmanadi, which it will be remembered were also borne 
by B&ja Malla of the Bangalore copper plate. 

Having thus examined all the inscriptions hitherto published, together with the native 
Chronicle, there is found to be a considerable agreement, both as to the names and the 
order of succession. Neither of them, however, afford reliable chronological data to determine 
either the beginning or end of the dynasty. We are thus driven to seek for its place in history 
from such indirect mention of it as can be found elsewhere. The most important notice 
is the statement in the documents relating to the Y&davas of Dv&rasamudra that YishijLu- 
vardhana, the fourth prince, captured and burned Talk&d, and annexed the Oanga territory. 
The name of the Eongu king is not mentioned, but as it is given as a simple fact, 
unaccompanied by the usual laudatory ascription of victories over surrounding potentates, 
it may be received as correct. This would place the extinction of the dynasty between 
the second and third decade of the twelfth century. Now, seeing that there were twenty-one 
Eongu kings, according to the B&jakal, although fifteen or sixteen only are found in the 
inscriplions, at twenty years to a reign we obtain a period of four centuries (420 years) 
for the duration of the dynasty, or at an average of fifteen years, three centuries (315 years). 

^ Ind. Ant. toI. tu. pp. 102-3. 
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The former of these would place the rise of the family about the beginning of the eighth 
century, and the latter to the beginning of the ninth, an approximation to the date of the 
Lakmeshwar grant, for Hari Yarm&'s brother, Mdrasimha, is the fourth in the Ust, and his 
inscription is dated s.s. 890 (=968 a.d.). A further confirmation is obtained by taking 
the period between M&rasimha, a.d. 968, and the close of the dynasty in a.d. 1125, which 
embraces 157 years. This distributed among his eleven successors, according to inscriptions, 
would give an average of 14*3 to a reign. This conclusion differs so entirely from the 
views hitherto entertained, which rest chiefly on the Kongu-d^sa Charitra, that I ofEer it with 
some diffidence. 

Mr. Foulkes, in his sketch of the dynasty published in the Manual of the Salem 
CoUectorate,^ gives the date of the first Eongani Yarm& as s.s. Ill (=a.d. 189), and its 
extinction by the Cholas about s.s. 800 (=a.d. 878), being a period of 689 y^ar8, and 
giving an average of nearly 33 years (32*8) to a reign, after which they held it for 
126 years.^ Of this Chola conquest I have been unable to find any proof; while of that 
of the Hoysa^a Ball&las the evidence is clear and consistent. How the Ohola supremacy 
ended, or how the Ganga power revived, as it clearly must have done during the century that 
intervened before its so-called second extinction by Yishnuvardhana^ we are not told. It 
is for those who hold that view to explain the difficulty. Granting, however, these 
statements, to be correct, it must have become once more very powerful, as Yishniuvardhana 
seems to have considered its destruction one of the most glorious acts of his reign.' In 
addition to this it must be noted that tbe Ohola ruler, so far from subduing the Kongu 
country, was aided by Narasimha II. of the Hoysa}a Ball&las in his conquest of the 
P&ndyan kingdom;^ as a result of which Somesvara, his son, obtained a portion of the 
conquered territory, where he frequently resided at the town of Vikramapura.* 

Tbe cognizance adopted by the Eongani dynasty, in addition to the bow of the 
Oh^ras, was an elephant, and was taken with much propriety from that noble animal, 
the principal haunts of which in the south are the hills and forests of Kongu-d^sa. The 
only coins on which it appears in gold are those known as anai kdau, anai miiti or gajapati 
kdau, which are found both in the form of h^ns and fanamSy and are not uncommon on the 
Malabar coast. They have an elephant caparisoned on the obverse, and what I have called 
the floral reverse, seen on many of the earliest pagodas and fanams, with sometimes 
a Oanarese letter above the elephant's back, of the meaning of which I am not aware, but 
conjecture it may be the first letter of the king's name, or of the cycle year in which 

1 vol. i. p. 37. ' lb. p. 39. this powerfiil king Yiflbvu, called Bhujabala Qanga, possessor of 

* Inscription at Belfir (Velaptira] dated 8.8. 1039 ( e a.d. 1117). the city of Talavanapiira (Dalayanpfira], snbduer of the Konkonga 

. . . ** Having by the might of his arms first acquired the country, gained possession of Eol&lap6ra," with the titles Bhuja- 

wealth of the Hoysala kingdom, taking up the circle of the points bala, Vira Oanga, and Yikramaganga, importing his conquests 

of the compass, he gained possession of Talak&du, and of Ganga over the Qangtu. — Bice, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 262, 268 ; 

B&jya, being the Jlrat to rule them " {i.e. in supersession of the also inscription at Sindigere, ib. p. 330. 

ancient race), "this Vishnu Bh(ip&la, the raiser of the fortunes of * MS. inscription at Harihar. 

the T&du race. The Lakshmi of victories gaining great increase ^ Compare Sdtanam at Bangalore ; Bice, Mysore Inscriptions, 

by the power of his arms, he burnt the capital city of the Gangas, p. 322. 
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it was issued. Copper coins are often met with of considerable varietji and have a character 
specially their own. They are small and irregularly shaped, without a raised edge^ weighing 
from 50 to 55 grains, but one was as much as 68. Another of only 23 grains I take 
to be a half. The symbols j>n the obverse are very various, and neatly executed, that in the 
centre, sometimes an elephant, sometimes a weapon, etc., is generally, though not always, 
flanked by a bow ; and some other forms difficult to name, and which, owing to my 
blindness, I will not now attempt to describe. Some thirty years ago I had a large collection 
of these, from which a selection was depicted and partly engraved for my Gleanings, but 
I left India re infeeia. They will be found represented in the plates. From their 
simple, not to say rude forms, I at first attributed them to some earlier Ch^ra 
dynasty, of whom no clear record survives ; but seeing that they are die-struck, the outcome 
of an art of which there are no ascertained specimens anterior to the fifth or sixth century, 
I hesitate to assign to them a date earlier than the Eongu age. 

I may add that I have one coin with the Ceylon sitting figure on what I here 
take to be the obverse, and the usual Eongu altar on the reverse, but it would be unsafe to 
assign to this dynasty the adoption of an innovation which was recent at the time of its fall. 
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ACCOEDINO TO INSCEIPTIONS. 

S'limat EoNOANi yann& Dharma Mahfrdhir&ja I. or Mftdhaya I. 

S'rim&n MAdhata Mah&dhirfrja II. 
! 

S'rimad Habi Yaslma Mah(idhir6.ja MiuABikHA Ganga Eandarpa- 

I Satyav&kya Eodg^ Yarmk II. 

S'rim&n Vishnu Gofa Mali6dliir&ja 



I I 

S'riiD&n Madhata Mahfrdhirfcja III. B&ja MaUa (P) 

(married a Eadamba princess, 
sister of EiiBh^a-Varmli). 

Srim&n Eonoani Mab6dbir&ja III. 

AynrfTA Durtyikita Eowoani Yriddliar&ja lY. 

MUSHKARA 

I 

S'bI Yikraxa 



Vx 



But YlKBAMA 

I 



YiLANDA B&ja S'ri Yall&bh&kya Nata EAma (P the same as Eongani Mab&r&ja Y., sumamed S'imesbTara). 

Son, name not giyen. 
Phithuti EoiroAia Mab&r&ja YI., a Bbima Eopa and R&ja Eeeari. 
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NUIUSMATA OBIBNTAUA. 



ACCOBDINO TO THE KONGU-DESA CHAEITRA. 



S'rim&n Madkata Mahfrthir&ya I. 

I 
S'zimat Ha&i YASici ^ Mah&thir&ya 

I 
YiBHNTJ KoPA* Mah&thir&ya 

I 



Fari-knlattir&ya 



Madkata Mah&thir&ya II. 
(adopted son) 



I 
Krishna VanxL& Mah&thir4ya (son) 



daughter Dnn>ioA&Ar&ya. or 

Haii Ghandra-Dindi 



indicararkya 



S'rimat Kokoaki Kah&thir&ya II. 

DEBUTANirnLiTA 
IKABAKA 



HUBHI 



YA,' or Brahiiialiarir6ya 



Bija OoTindarliTa ' Kandi yann& 



YaUayftkyar&ya 



TbI VlCBAKA&iTA* 

Br6 VicfBAMARXTA) or Qajapati 



S'lVA BamabIta, S iTa Mah&r&ya 
I 



Koi^OAKi Hahathibata, 
BhuTicramaraya II. 



Pbithuti Koi^OANI, 
Mah&thir&ya IV. 
S'iya M&har&ya 



Satta YXctabata 



Yijay&dityar&ya 

I 
RXja Malla DiTABiTA I., S'lYa Mahfrr&ya 

Ganda D^ta Mah6r&ya 



GirnXLUTTAMABiYA 



BXja Malla DfivABiTA II. 



^ Hari Yarmi changed the capital to Dalavanptira. 

* YiBh^u-kopa embraced the Yaishna religion, and haying no 
child of hiB own, he adopted a son named M&dhaYa, who 
succeeded him. Subsequently a son was bom to him, named 
Krishna Yann&, after which there appears to haye been a 
disputed succession, ending in Dindicara, a pretender, being set 



aside in fayour of Kongani Mah&thir&ya II. or III. (see 
Mallohalli plate), the son of Krishna Yarm&'s younger sister. 

> Mushkara and his father Dhruyanita were wise and warlike. 

^ Triyicrama, Pthe S'ri Yikrama of the Naganumgala plate. 

* B&ja Goyinda Baya changed to Saiyism. 
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2. PANDYAN DYNASTY. 

The historical obscurity of Dravidian history, already noticed, is equally felt in dealing with 
the F&ndyans. For nearly two thousand years the position of their country kept them much 
secluded from contact with the rest of India. The mild and inoffensive character of the Jaina 
religion which preyailed there from the earliest times was fayourable to the cidtiyation of letters 
and the arts. The many compositions of the former, afterwards leavened by the Yedic literature 
of the first northern missionaries, unfortunately contain no notice of passing events, and 
the traditionary writings of a later date supply nothing to make up for the deficiency. 
The quiet tenor of the Jaina period was first broken by the theological disputes of the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries, about which time a further light breaks in from the Singhalese 
annals. It is by a comparison of these with native traditions, and such help as can be 
obtained from inscriptions, and other casual notices of contemporary events, that we must 
endeavour to elucidate the changes that have taken place in the development of the coinage. 
It has already been observed that two essentially distinct types are found, the first 
of which bears the distinguishing P&ndyan figure of the fish only, with ancient Ndgari 
letters. The only specimens that are known, and all of gold, are of this type, and very rare. 
One is in my own possession, weighing 58*8 grains ; another has been figured by Prof. H. 
Wilson ^ from the Mackenzie Collection, and a third is foimd in Moor's Hindu Pantheon.^ 
This kind, imdoubtedly the oldest, probably belongs to that period when the capital of the 
P&^dyans was at K61k6i or Korkoi (K6\')(pi)^ long the seat of the pearl fishery, and the emporium 
of the trade of the south, the ancient site of which, still retaining the same name, was discovered 
by Dr. Caldwell' near the modem village of Maramangalam. How long it continued to be the 
capital is uncertain, and it was perhaps not till the seat of government was removed to Madura 
that the elegant coins above mentioned were struck. The characters on the reverse, from their 

^ As. Res. vol. xyii. ' Plate 104, figs. 9 and 11. Two coins are represented, one of which resemhles mine. 

' Ind. Ant. vol. vi. pp. 80-83. 
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greater resemblance to N&gari than to Tamil, favour the supposition that the dies were cut by 
Jaina artists after the alphabet had been modified by Aryan intercourse, and the establishment 
of the Madura Sangam or College, placed by Dr. Caldwell in the eighth or ninth century. 
But there is no reason why they should not be dated a century or two earlier, or on 
the other hand, that they may not have been struck as late as the tenth century. After 
this the character of the coinage underwent the complete change by the introduction of what 
in the previous section has been called the Ceylon type. This I suppose to have been 
owing to the intercourse between Ceylon and Madura, our accounts of which are derived 
exclusively from Singhalese writers. The inhabitants of the latter, called SoUeans, settling 
in the island in considerable numbers, provoked the enmity of the natives, which led to their 
expulsion, and to invasions of Madura in retaliation, two of which are recorded to have 
taken place, the last only being very successful. But it is remarkable that no mention 
whatever is made of them by Tamil writers.^ That these invasions actually occurred, the 
character of the Ceylon histories do not allow us to doubt, but it may be questioned whether 
they, especially the last, were of so decisive and important a character as asserted. If the 
Singhalese chronology is undisputed, they must have taken place about the twelfth century. 
But this, as will be seen, is open to question. 

Previous to this change, the kingdom of Madura had fallen under the dominion of the 
Cholas, whose power had been carried to its highest point by Bajendra Chola, between 
1064 and 1113 a.d. The few coins I possess of his time all belong to the old tjrpe of that 
dynasty, exhibiting their own symbol of the tiger between the F&ndyan fish and the Ch^ra 
bow, with the legend in old N&gari. It was not until the time of B&ja B&ja that the 
so-called Ceylon type appeared. It then at once came into general use. Coins with the name 
of B&ja B&ja flooded the country ; those of copper are still numerous, and examples in silver, 
though rare, and one or two in gold, have also been met with. From that time they 
constituted the prevailing character of the Dravidian currency. We may, therefore, 
safely conclude that the change took place somewhere about the eleventh or twelfth century, 
and that the names of the kings on the coins of that type now found with Tamil legends, 
the letters of which, it may be observed, differ little from those now in use, are also subsequent 
to that time. 

I have given Rajendra Chola's date on data furnished by the Chalukya inscriptions, but the 
establishment of its accuracy* is so important that I will mention some additional evidence 
derived from Tamil records. Dr. Caldwell has found inscriptions of his in every part of 
Tinnevelly. Two of these near Cape Comorin, are dated in the fourth and fifth years 
of his reign.^ They are confirmed by the inscription at Oangondaram quoted by me in 
the Madras Journal, vol. xiii. pp. 37-44 (1844). All these take credit for a so-called victory (P) 

' I may also obsenre that the Madura ohronicles, such as they are, are significantly silent as to the Chola conquest, showing 
their unwillingness to record any facts tending to the disparagement of their own country. 
^ At K6t&r, in South Trarancore ; Hist, of Tinneyelly, p. 28. 
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gained by him over Ahavamalla at Kudala Sangam, the junction of the Kfishna and 
TuQgabhadr& riyers. This Ahayamalla we know from the Western Ghalukya inscriptions, 
was Someswara I. sumamed Ahayamalla, the second who assumed that title, and reigned 
from 1042-1068 a.d. He it was who in the passages of the inscriptions at Annigeri and 
Lakmeshwar cited by me in 1836,^ states that he repelled the invasion of the Ohola king, 
who could be no other than Rajendra. 

I will now examine the value of the native accounts of the P&iidyan dynasty. These are 
recorded in nominal lists containing names varying in number from thirty to seventy-seven, 
of which five have been published by Professor H. Wilson, and two by Mr, Nelson,^ Almost 
all these begin and end with the same names (viz. Kulasek'bara, and Kuna or Sundara 
P&^dya), and it is manifestly impossible that they can be accepted as correct. Professor 
Wilson indeed says that *' the conflicting statements they contain are not likely to afford 
much satisfactory information ; " ' and Bishop Caldwell adds that '^ such lists, until confirmed 
by inscriptions, are of no conceivable historical value.'' ^ Even then, the light they afford is 
yery doubtful, so many of the inscriptions being without dates. Moreover, the brief legends 
on the coins, as before stated, and the names likewise, are Tamil, while the names in the lists 
are Sanscrit. Nevertheless, Dr. Galdwell cites one instance in which the name on a coin is 
foimd in the lists, and, as I have three or four more besides, I have appended these lists to 
this section for purposes of comparison. 

It is more difficult, amid such discordant elements, to assign the Chola conquest to its 
proper place among them. Tradition associates Sajendra Chola with Sundara or £una 
P&^dya, the last name in the lists, whom he reinstated in his hereditary dominions, making 
him his vice-regent, and giving him his sister in marriage. But Rajendra's conquest of 
Madura having taken place before the change in the coinage, it is clear that the individual so 
distinguished could not haye been the last of a line of princes, all of whom adopted that 
change. Still, I cannot reject a tradition so generally received as a myth, but prefer to 
associate it with an earlier Sundara. It has occurred to me that the name Sundara, which is 
found on many of the coins, with or without addition, may be a dynastic title, like Satakarni 
of the Andhras, derived from Sundara, the husband of Mindtchi, the tutelary goddess of 
Madura. His name stands third in all the lists published by Wilson, except the third, which 
it heads, and is conjoined with that of Mindtchi in the second. It is repeated several times 
in Mr. Nelson's shorter list, and recurs in inscriptions and on coins, with nothing to mark 
the particular ruler referred to. Dr. Caldwell himself doubts "whether Rajendra gained the 
sovereignty of the Pdndya country by conquest or by voluntary cession,*'* and certainly the 
traditionary statements import the conditions on .which Kajendra reinstated the Simdara, 
whom he admitted into the closest family relations, to have been liberal and lasting. This 

^ J.R.A.S. Tol. It. notes at pp. 13 and 14. 

2 J.R.A.S. Yol. iii. pp. 236-239 ; Madura Man. pp. 39-41, 74-5. 

« J.E.A.S. vol. iii. p. 202. * Bist. of Tin. p. 27. * Tb. p. 28. 
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would enable that Sundara to transmit his dignity to his descendantsi and when the Ohola 
power began to wane, wonld encourage them to throw off their dependence on it, as they 
appear to have done. It acooimts, likewise, for the way in which their names are written 
in some of the stone inscriptions, as Sundara P&ndya-Ghola.^ These inscriptions boast 
imdisguisedlj of their yictories over the Cholas, and the inscription on: one coin has reference 
to the capture of K&nchi by a P&ndyan prince.^ 

There is nothing to show at what period the superiority of the Cholas became seriously 
impaired. It is known from the recorded interference of the Hoysala Ball&la princes, Ball&la 
II. and [N'arasimha II., in disputes between the Cholas and the F&ndyans about this time (see 
p. 81 ante), that the authority of the former was by no means unquestioned, and it was 
probably further shaken by the Singhalese invasion, and by the appearance in the political 
horizon of a new competitor for power in Dr&vida, who bears the name of Kulasek'hara, but 
whose proper name has not been ascertained. Nor do we at present know the circumstances 
under which he attained that power and influence which the events of the period show him 
to have possessed. Dr. Caldwell has seen many of his inscriptions in Tinnevelly,' and the 
celebrity to which he 'attained may serve to account for the place his name holds at the head 
of all the lists except the two shorter ones. Far&krama B&hu, 1153-1186 a.d., according to 
the Mahawanso, sent an army to attack him for the assistance he had given to previous invaders 
of Ceylon;^ but another account states that the Singhalese monarch was invited by the then 
king of Madura to repel an enemy named Kulasek'hara, who was preparing to attack him,^ 
Par&krama B&hu accordingly sent his general, Lank&pura-danda-n&tha, with an army to his 
assistance, ordering him to establish the rightful king upon the throne. £ulasek'hara seems 
to have espoused the cause of one Sundara, who is called the Pandu king. This would imply 
that a dispute was now pending for the throne of Madura, between two competitors, the 
pretensions of one being backed by the Singhalese, and those of the other by Kulasek'hara. 
After several battles, Lank&pura claims to have succeeded in placing the other claimant, 
named Yira P&^dya, on the throne.^ The latter version receives support from the statements 
of two or three Muhammadan historians; but according to the dates given by them the 
chronology presents considerable difficulties. The most reliable of these writers is Amir 



1 Inscriptioii at EaniYAr (EarCir) (Hist, of Tin. p. 32), a 
practice wbich Caldwell obseires was very common in subsequent 
reigns. One instance is given in whicb Rajendra bimself is said 
to baye assun^ed tbe name of Rajendra- Cbola-P&i^^yai^ (Hist, 
of Tin. p. 28) and probably others will be found. 

s Extracts from an inscription on the rock at Thirupparan- 
kunram, near Madura (Nelson's Mad. pp. 66-7). . . • ''.Who 
terrified the flags bearing respectiyely the emblems of the furious 
tiger and the strong bow, and compelled them to hide themselves. 
.... Who destroyed the power of the tiger-flag in the 
coimtry surrounded by the E&v6ri river ; and made the fish-flag 
of the P&n4ya kingdom, which is bounded by Cape Eum&ri, to 
fly everywhere; and marched and spread abroad his forces, 
furnished with high couraged horses and elephants ; set Tanjore 



and Uri6r on flre. . . . Who in his anger drove the Chola 
from his dominions into a barren place ; took away his crown of 
pure gold . . . anointed himself with all proper ceremonies in 
the piantapam , which was the Cho las anointing hall at Ayirattali.' ' 
The coin referred to in the text ia of the true Ceylon type with 
the fish crossed, and crozier, and the legend Kaechi Va^ungwn 
Ferumdfit meaning the " Conjeveram giving king," referring to 
the taking of E&nchl and its restoration,, but affording no key to 
the name of the king. 

» Hist, of Tin. p. 30. 

* Tumour, App. p. Ixvi 

^ Rhys Davids, from native statements, purporting to be 
derived from the Mahawanso. 

« Bengal Journal, vol. xli. pp. 191 201 (1872). 
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Khnsru, who died in 1325 a.d. In describing Malik K&fnr's campaigns in ihe DakliaQ, he 
saye that two claimants for the throne of Madura, the one named Bfr Pi^dya and the other 
Sundar F&Qdy^ ^ho had hitherto been on friendly terms, were now in opposition to each 
other. On learning this, the Muhammadan general attacked and plundered Matbra (Madura), 
."the dwelling place of the brother of the It&i Sundar F&qdya," who forsook it and fled.' 
Another historian, 'Abdn-llah Wassaf, gives a somewhat different account of the same event. He 
states that Sundar Fandi, the Sewar or ruler of Ma'bar, who had three brothers, each ruling 
an independent country, died in a.h. 692 (1292-3 a.d.).* Afterwards, he says that "enmity 
prevailed between the two brothers, Sundar Pandf and Tira Pandi, after the murder of thetr 
father."* In a third place he describes Kales Dewar as a prosperous and powerful ruler of 
Ma'bar for upwards of forty years. He then states that he had two sons, Sundar Fandi and 
Tira Fandf, the latter of whom, though the younger, and illegitimate, was declared by his 
fadier to be bis succeseor. The elder, Sundar, enraged at this supersession, killed his father 
1310 A.D., and seized the crown. But the son of Sales Dewar's daughter. Manir Barmi^l, 
taking the part of Tira Pandi, he was ultimately successful, and Sundar Pandi fled for 
protection to Delhi, where be not only found an asylum, but 'AI£-ud'din ordered his general 
Malik E&fur to afford him assistance, which appears to have been the cause of the 
expedition of that general against Madura above mentioned.* All these narratives appear 
to refer to the same historical event, viz. a disputed succession ' between the two sons 
of the king of Madura, Sundara and Yira P&gdya, in which an individual named 
Eulasek'hara, who perhaps may be the same person as the Kales Dewar of Wase^f, 
plays a conspicuous part." Memorials of him have been found in the shape 
of copper fasanams, the seals of which have the fish symbol in the centre, 
flanked by the tiger and the bow, as represented in the annexed woodcut, 
lowing that he had assumed the paramount position of the Cholas, or in 
other words, of the whole of Dr&vida. The ci^per plates to which the seals 
above described were attached were translated by Dr. Caldwell,^ and purport 
to be issued in the "13th year, 4364th day of the lord of the earth, Sri Kochchadei Tarmd, 
emperor of the three worlds, Sri Kulasek'bara D^va," etc., etc If this is the year of. the 
Kaliyuga, it would corre^nd with 1263 a.d. Should this date be accepted, it brings his era 
near to that of the Muhammadan writers, and as his reign is said by Wass&f to have been 

1 SirH. Elliot'i Eutraiuu, vol iii. pp. 88, SI. erants hs deccribei; whikt 'Abda-llih WinU, who pnbliahed 

> lb. pp. 32, 3i. four Toltimet ol his hirtoiy in a.d. 1300, uid ■ fifth in 1338, 

* lb. pp. 49, 60. kppean to have been iotrodaced by tbe Wailr Bashid-ud-dln, 

* R. pp. 62-i. See also p. 81, ant*. who was hix Mend, to the Penian conrt, and to have preseated 

* Nelaon in hin Hannal of Uadma characterizes the period hii history to the Tartar king UljUta. Raihid-nd-dio also com- 
fntm 1100A.D.tol32t A.D. M"0De o{ nnmberle« inTsaiona and paced a hiator; of hia times; aDd,qnaljiig from Al Bimni, gives 



natant internecine ateife," during which the ancient race of Deaclf the aame account aa that of WsaaU above noticed. EUiot's 

the F&v^yana came to an end, and tlioae who aseumed the name Hist. vol. i. pp. 69-70. See alio Colonel Tnle'a paper on 

at a later period he atylea " Faendo-P&i^;ana" (Part v. p. 111). " Bashid-nd-d^'s Oeographical Noticea of India," J.B.A.S. 

* AmlrEhturfiwrotethalifeof 'Alb-iid-din,andiaaaidtohaTB toI. iv. v.%. pp. S4S, << teq. 

been Ma contemporary, and to have participated in wme of the ' Ind. Ant. voL vi. p. 142. 
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a long one, it is so far confirmatory of their narratives; but then comes the difficulty of the 
earlier Geylon date, for it is not probable that two such contentions for a precisely similar 
object between two brothers of the same names should have taken place so soon after each 
other, although the dates differ so materially as the middle of the twelfth, the middle of 
the thirteenth, and beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Perhaps an explanation may be 
found in assuming, as Dr. Caldwell has suggested, that some confusion has taken place in 
the Singhalese records.^ 

I have a drawing and facsimile of the seal of another ^dBanam^ which, to the best 
of my recollection, was deposited with the preceding at Tiruppdva^am, and referred 
to the grant therein mentioned by the chief of Madacolam, a feudatory of Kulasek'hara. 
This seal differs somewhat from the above marginal woodcut ih having the tiger and 
the fish placed upright, opposite each other, in the middle of the field, with the bow 
transversely below them : roimd it a legend, which has been read doubtfully as P&ndya 
Narendra Yarmanaha samasta 16k&srayaha = The P&ndya Narendra Yarm^, lord of the whole 
world. Two inscriptions deposited in the University of Leyden were exhibited during the 
meeting of the International Oriental Congress in September 1883, the seals of which lead, 
presumably, to the supposition that they were granted by the same ruler, the £ulasek'hara above 
mentioned. One of them is described to me by General Pearse as an exceptionally fine 
specimen, consisting of twenty-one plates of imusually large size. On the seal, of which he 
had a photograph, the disposition of the figures resembles that of the Madacolam grant just 
mentioned, a representation of which will be found at the end of this section, but it is more 
than double the size, and has the addition of a tall lamp on either side, behind the tiger and 
the fish. The smaller ^dsanam consists of three plates, and has a seal more nearly resembling 
my drawing. We may expect that the translation of these will throw much light on this 
vexed question.^ 

Before quitting this subject, I must advert to the Sondar Bandi mentioned by Marco 
Polo as ruler of the south in 1292 a.d. He sailed with the embassy from the Mongol 
emperor of China to the Tartar king of Persia in 1292 a.d. The voyage was tedious and 
difficult, and when they reached the coast* of India, the south-west monsoon had set in. 
This obliged them to put into the port of Kayal, which had succeeded Korkoi as the 
emporium of the south. The information gathered by him regarding that country does not 
appear to have been committed to paper at the time, but was dictated by him some years 
later in Genoa, to a fellow-prisoner whilst he was in confinement after the battle of 
Curzola in 1298 a.d.' The historical part of his testimony is very short, merely stating 
that the great province of Ma'bar (Dr&vida) is ruled by five kings who are own 
brothers, of whom the one at this end is a crowned king named Sender Bandi Davar.^ In 

• > Hist, of Tin. p. 30. 

' Since the above was written a notice of these seals has appeared in the Ind. Ant. vol. ziii. p. 59. 
3 Yule's Marco Polo. toI. i. pp. lii. liii. Ixxx. ^ lb. vol. ii. p. 267. 
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another place lie states the king of Kayal to have been the eldest of the five brothers, and 
named Ashar,^ an inexact form of the true name, whatever it may have been. This hardly 
coincides with his former statement that Sender Bandi was one of the five brothers who 
reigned over this end of the province. This is probably an incorrect version of the old 
tradition that Dr&vida was first settled by four brothers, named Kola, Chola, Pdndya and 
Ch6ra. His nse of the name Sender Bandi does not enable us to apply it to any particular 
individual of that name. If not connected with the dynastic use of the term, it may have 
had reference to the disputed succession adverted to above, in which a Sundara bore a 
conspicuous part. It is remarkable, however, that Marco makes no allusion whatever to a 
contention of such surpassing interest to the whole province. His silence, therefore, may 
be taken to imply that it took place after his departure, and this adds strength to the 
doubt cast on the accuracy of the Singhalese Chronicles. 

In conclusion, I will now notice some of the more remarkable specimens of the coinage 
of this dynasty of which I was able to make a considerable collection. Gold coins, as before 
stated, are very rare. The only addition to those mentioned in the beginning of the section is 
a gold piece, very recently obtained by General Pearse in London, which he has described to 
me as remarkable from exhibiting what he calls a crocodile above two fishes, upright, in the 
centre of the field, below them a third fish placed horizontally. On the reverse three lines 
of bold archaic N&gari. 

Copper coins are met with in considerable numbers, but I cannot assign to any of them 
a date beyond the tenth or eleventh century, because they all exhibit the Ceylon type, and 
have legends exclusively in Tamil, differing little from the letters in present use. Most of 
them, however, exhibit the figure of the fish {min, Sans.)' in various combinations, which, as 
before stated, is the special cognizance of the P&ndyan lines. From this the sovereigns took 
the title of Minavan^ztke fish one, and from this also the tutelary deity worshipped in the 
great temple at Madura is called Mindtchi,^ whose union with the god Sundara has already 
been noticed. One of these which had the name of Kulasek'hara, has been lost; but 
I have an exact drawing of it. This goes to prove that although he heads the 
native lists, he was subsequent to the eleventh century. Kulasek'hara is an epithet 
rather than a proper name, and means head ornament or crown of the race. It 
occurs in three of the inscriptions noted by Mr. Sewell in his Collection of Antiquities,^ 
viz. one of Tribhuvana Chakravarti Kulasek'hara D^var, in a.d. 1402, and two of Kulasek'hara 
Perum&l Devar, dated a.d. 1536, and 1550, all in Tinnevelly. 

I have also a coin of Malaya ketn, the Malaya dhwqfa, second in the lists, who is called 

* Ih. p. 305y note 2, p. 310. well, the name of the g^oddess is often written Mindkshi or JUh- 

' A spedee of carp or harbel found in the larger rivers, the eyed^ having reference, perhaps, to other names of D^vi, as 

Tamil name of which is kayal : the Barbm tor of Buchanan, Kdmdkski or wantoft'eyed, Visalakshi or large-eyed. The true 

the mahatlr of finglish sportnnen ; and also celebrated in the meaning of Mindfehi is Jhh rule, not ruleTf formed from the 

heraldry of northern India. Tamil root <// to rule. 

' Popularly, but incorrectly, as I am informed by Dr. Cald- * p. 306. 
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the son of Eulasek'hara.^ It exhibits the figure of a mountain and a crescent, and below the 
word ketu, synonymous with the Sanscrit dhtpqfa, a standard. Malaya is the name of a well- 
known mountain in the Madura district, sometimes called the southern Mem. To these may 
be added a coin of Yira P&ndya, fourth and fifth in the lists. The reverse of this has the 
two fish with crozier between ; a lamp on either side, and the name Vlra Pdndya above. 
According to Dr. Caldwell there was more than one of the name.^ The coin read by him as 
Samara EoMhala, who occupies from the fortieth to the forty-second places in the lists, is 
remarkable as indicating a change in the religion. I have several varieties of it, suggesting 
either a long reign of the above prince, or that there was more than one of the name. The 
most conspicuous exhibits a human figure of Garuda on the back of the fish, with the adjuncts 
of the ^ankha and chakra, all attributes of Yishnu; and the meaning of the legend, '^din of 
war,'' seems to intimate that the change from Saivite tenets had been brought about by 
violence. Another has Oanu}a on the obverse without the fish, and on the reverse two fish 
facing each other, with a crozier between them. No legend. A third has on the reverse 
two fish parallel to each other, with or without a candelabra on either side, and the legend 
round the margin. A fourth has only the word Koldhala between the fish on the reverse. 
The earliest form of religion in the south had probably been that of the Jainas. The 
Saivite doctrines of the great reformer Sankar&ch&rya met with a favourable reception at 
Tanjore,^ which led to the extermination of the Buddhist sectaries who had obtained a footing 
from Ceylon.^ The Chola conquest and the marriage of Sundara P&ndya with the sister 
of Eajendra, led to the conversion of that prince, and the extension of the Saiva doctrines 
into Madura under the guidance of Gn&na Sambandha, the religious teacher of the queen. 
Sundara persecuted his late Jaina co-religionists with relentless cruelty, 8000 of whom are said 
to have been impaled by him.^ Confirmatory of these executions sculptured representations 
are still to be seen on the walls of a neighbouring temple at Trivatdr in the Arcot district. 
Still later the doctrines of the Yaishnava sect superseded those of Sankara at Madura, 
as shown by the coins of Samara Kol&hala above mentioned, but found no favour at Tanjore, 
and their author, R&m&nuja, fled to Dw&rasamudra, where he converted the Jaina king 
Yishnuvardhana.^ An anthropoid figure of Garuda appears on another coin holding a bow (P), 
and above a §ankha shell (?)• On the reverse the name Bhuvanika viran, a name not found 
in any of the lists. One coin bears the name of kina, and has the appearance of being 
older than the rest. On the obverse is the Ceylon standing figure, and on the reverse 
is a sitting figure, perhaps having reference to Sundara's early attachment to the Jaina 

' NelBon's Mad. part iii. p. 7. in their own country (Cnn. Anc. Geo. p. 648), and that it 

> Hist, of Tin. p. 27. flourished for a time is proved by the monument at Negapatam 

» Caldwell's Comp. Gram. p. 138. (Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 224), and the tradition that it was 

* Few traces exist of the hold the Buddhists had in the south persecuted to extirpation by M&9ikka-v&86gar in the zeign of 

notwithstanding the support it must have received from its one of the earlier Oho.las is generally received. 

proximity to Ceylon. We know from Hiouen Thsang that 5 History of Tinnevelly, p. 32. 

when he was at £&nchl, about the year 639 a.d., a number s j^, p. 30. 

of Buddhist monks came there to avoid the political troubles 
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S&itW Another type has on the obverse two fish with crozier between, and on the reTerae 
the name Sundara Pdndya. 

A somewhat curioue specimen has on the ohrerse a horae galloping to the proper left, 
with three Bjnall symbols above, which I cannot recognize. On the rererae two fishes looking 
outwards, between them a crozier, and above it a amall bull seated between two chowries. I 
am unable to explain the meaning of these devices, but according to native Faqidits they have 
been referred to the story of Arimardhana P&ndya, fifty-fourth or sixty-first in the lists, and 
hia minister M&9ibka-v6a4gar, as told in the Sthala Mahatmya, which will be found in 
Taylor's Hist. MSS.,* but with what amount of truth or likelihood I am not prepared to say. 

A unique specimen deserves mention from its bearing on General Fearae'a description of 
his recently acquired gold coin, although the Ceylon type shows it to be much more recent. 
The reverse has the figure of a scorpion and the word ketu (= dhtcqja), onder it a crocodile, 
and below all two fish. This may refer to a name like Makara ketu, could such be fonnd. 
There is a coin with the Oeylon type on both sides, with the addition on the obverse of two 
fish and a crozier, on the reverse under the' arm letters which appear to read Teruntalal, 
and may refer to a N&yak of Madura. Another of those with the Ceylon type on both aides 
has on the reverse under the arm, the crozier and a fish. Another coin has the recumbent 
bull, and the word ketu, and the standing figure on the obverse, but as there is no fish it is 
doubtful whether a Pfi^dyan origin can be assigned to it. 

' Tbii dose approiiniBtion of the Cejlon type to Rajendra ' Vol. i. pp. 104-10. Bee also his Cat. UcK. MSS. in Cut 

Chola doea not agree irith the traditioiury statementB of the near Eais. rol. m. pp. 135-138 ; Uadnra Km. part iii. pp. 33-36. 
ralatioiuhip between him and SAna. 
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3. CHOLA DYNASTY. 



It remains to notice tlie succession of the Oliolas. That they, as well as the P&ndyans, 
occupied their present position on the coast of Ooromandel (Shoramandalam) before the 
Christian era, is shown by Asoka's edict as before stated, as well as by Ptolemy.^ But they 
appear to have been the most important state in Dr&vida from having given their name 
to the whole of the eastern coast, and from the practice of the Singhalese historian using 
the term SoUee for the country, and that of Solleans' for the inhabitants, in their relations 
with the mainland, although their intercourse was more frequent with Madura and the 
P&^dyans. Of their early political status we have no certain information. Their first capital was 
at XJraiydr (Warriore=:the city of habitation}, called also Kori,' the oldest part of the modem 
Trichinopoli (Tirisir&ppdjli). This Wilson supposes may be the Orthoura (^OpOovpa) of Ptolemy.* 
On the destruction of this place by some catastrophe (natural or political?), the capital was 
transferred about the seventh century to Malaikurram, the modem Eumbhakonam, which 
still retains traces of its former celebrity. The seat of government was at one time (about the 
tenth or eleventh century P) at Gangondaram (Gangaikandaptir, Gunganfidapuram, Gang&ikondu 
Solapur), one mile from the southern Great Trunk Road, and about five miles north of the 
Eollidam (Coleroon), where a magnificent temple and other remains bear testimony to its 
former importance. This name appears to be connected with that of the Simdara P&ndyan, 
the brother-in-law of Hajendra, and his vice-regent in the south, whose name, according to 
Dr. Caldwell, was also Gangaikonda Chola, or Gangaikond&n. Finally the seat of power was 
fixed at Tanj&vur (Tanjore). Of the causes which led to these removals no information has 
as yet been obtained, but they were perhaps connected with dynastic changes in the succession. 
The lists of princes are more numerous, more uncertain, and more incomplete than those 
of the P&ndyans. Prof. Dowson has collected ten or twelve of these in his paper on the 
Ch^ra dynasty,^ no two of which correspond, although two or three familiar names recur 
in all. They are moreover inextricably confused by the practice so frequent in this dynasty 

^ Ellisy Miiasi Right, App. p. ii. ; Mack. Cat. toI. i. p. Ixzxiy. * Tnmotir's Mahawa&BO, App. pp. IzIt, Ixt. 

' Oald. Comp. Gram. Intro, p. 17* ^ Mack. Cat. toL i. Izxziii. ^ J.E.A.S. vol. Tiii. 
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of using titles instead of the proper designations of individuals,^ and sometimes two or three 
changes of this kind are found arising out of events in the history of the same i>er8on. 
Dr. Bumelly who had special opportunities in Tanjore for becoming acquainted with their 
history, has given the results of his inquiries in a note at p. 40 of his FalaBography. These 
are deduced from inscriptions, mostly without dates. More accurate chronological details are 
derived from the Chola-Ghalukya inscriptions in the Telugu country, which are invariably 
dated. A very full copper exemplar^ of one of these, dated s.s. 1001, gives the following 
particulars : — 

R&ja B&ja Narendra, called also Rajendra Choi a, Pa.d. 1023 or 30—1064. 
Vikrama D6Ta Knlottiinga Cho]i,a. 

Rfiija Bfija. Vfra D6va Cbola, or 

Knlottiinga Chola, or 
Saptama YiBhi^uyardliana.* 

whose inscriptions, fts Viceroy of the Rdjamahendri or Vengi province are found from 8.8. 1001= 
A.D. 1079 to A.D. 1135. From this Bumell's statement diflfers considerably, and is as follows: — 

Eflrikala Chola (P a.d. 960). 

R&jar&ja Chok, aliat Narendra (40 or 41 yean) (a.d. 1023-1064). 

Vfra Chola, alUu Knlottn^ga Cbola I., or 

R&jarajend^ (R&ja rfrja), 

RoppakeBari Yann& (49 years) (a.d. 1064-1113). 

I 
Yikiama Chola (16 yean) (a.d. 1113-1128). 

Knlottu^ga Chola II. ( P a.d. 1128), ruled o?er the whole Tama country for at least 80 yean (Cald. p. 136). 
Yiknuna D^va,* reigning in a.d. 1236. 

These discrepancies will doubtless be cleared up hereafter; at present, we may conclude 
with tolerable certainty that the Chola power was in the ascendant from early in the eleventh 
to the middle of the thirteenth century, and extended from the Goddveri to Cape Comorin. 
During the latter half of this period the P&^dyans appear to have recovered much of their 
independence, and the affairs of the two states are greatly intermixed. 

After the middle of the thirteenth century the Hoysaja Ball&la dynasty under Soma or 
Vira Somesvara and Vira Narasimha exercised a considerable control over the Chola and 
P&^dya states, interfering, according to their own accounts, as the allies of the Cholas.* The 

1 This IB noticed by WilBon, Mack. Cat. vol. i. p. ham; was in the western Chalnkya branch. He sncceeded his brother 

Caldwell, Hist, of TinnereUy, p. 32 ; Bumell, South Ind. as Viceroy of Vengi, who only held the office for one year. 
PalBBography, 2nd ed. pp. 40, 45. * Conf . Bnmell's PalsBography, p. 22. Also Dr. Burgess's 

* See 0nU, p. 88. list, see additional notb, p. 136. 

» Saptama, $.«. seventh Vish^uvardhana, the name being » Copper grant of Somesvara (Hoysala) Bangalore, a.d. 1260, 

repeated so many times in the eastern, from Kubja Vishi^u- and subsequent inscriptionB. See Mysore Inscriptions, p. 322, 

vardhana the founder, in like manner as that of Vikramfrditya aaid post f p. 134. 
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confusion of this period is intensified by the Muhammadan raids for the subjugation of 
Ma'bar, or the south, under the generals of 'Ala-ud-din, and after them of Muhammed bin 
Tughlak Sh&hy which ended only with his death in a.d. 1350. 

I must now endeavour to follow the progress of the Chola coinage during this period, as 
far as materials exist for the purpose. These have not yet been found of an earlier date 
than the tenth or eleventh century, as I had occasion to remark when adverting to the 
change of character which I have endeavoured to connect with the existence of relations 
between the mainland and Ceylon. The oldest specimens I have met with antecedent to that 
change are pieces of impure silver, showing the power of the Cholas to have been then 
paramount in Dr&vida, after their conquest of the P&ndyan kingdom, related in the previous 
section. Gold coins of contemporary, and of still earlier date, must doubtless have existed, 
but none have yet, as far as I know, been met with. A solitary specimen once fell into my 
hands, but I hesitated whether to assign to it a Chola or a P&ndyan origin. It was about 
the size of a sixpence, and might weigh between 50 and 60 grains. The obverse and 
reverse, which were exactly the same, exhibited a fish on one side to the proper right, and 
opposite it on the other a sitting tiger, with an implement like a sickle or elephant goad (P), 
over the head of each; behind the tiger, four characters like Grantham (P) which I could not 
read. This imique specimen has unfortunately been lost, but I have a faithful drawing of it. 
The oldest of the silver coins weighs 62 grains, and, like the above, the obverse and reverse 
are the same, displaying a tiger seated under an imperial umbrella, on each side .of it a 
chowrie, in front of the tiger two fish, and behind it a bow, the emblems respectively 
of the P&ndyans and the Cb^ras, implying that the paramount authority was now vested 
in the Cholas. Below these is a Nagari legend, which has been read as Rdchd Konu 
Chola,^ a name I cannot identify with any of those in the lists, unless it be meant for 
Bajendra. But this can hardly be the case, for in two others communicated to me by General 
Pearse, and similar in all respects to it, the name on one is distinctly S'ri Bajendra,^ that on 
the other is not so legible. Four other specimens of silver and one of copper have the same 
figures as the above on the obverse only, with the words Uttam Chola in two lines on the 



\} The majority of the N&gari letters in the adapted Chola 
Alphabet seem to follow the main outlines of what Prinsep called 
the '*£atila*' alphabet of the Bareill Inscription, though this 
is by no means the uniform result ; but it is clearly seen in the 

consonants ^ A;, ^ ehj and in the ^/, — acclimatised in Ceylon — 
as well as in the test forms of ||f n, and |^ /. The ^ r, again, 
is nearer the Beng&li script of 1066 a.d., and creates a difficulty 
in its similarity to the ^ ehy and the possibility of the opening 
^ rd being taken for a ^ ^. A very curious point may be noticed 

in the discrimination of the short and long o's, the latter of 
which, of ancient use, was superseded elsewhere by the Sanskrit 
sound of au. So that all told the Umited number of letters we 
have to account for on our coins, as applied to an unaccustomed 
language, do not yield such conclusive results as might be desirable. 



The most satisfactory transcript of the legends I can make — 
from the repetitions on the obverse and reverse of the two 
coins before me— is the following : 

tNI" 'A^ ^Tt^: 

Itdeho Konu Cholah.-^KT ,'] 
[^ Mr. Thomas adds : There is a contrast in the tenour of 
Eajendra Chela's coin-superscriptions, which seems to me to 
remove them from the direct association above suggested by Sir 
Walter Elliot. The N&gari legend runs clearly— « 

l^i Rdjendrah* 

And it is the use of the quasi If g for the necessary ^T ra, in this 

instance, which determines the purport of the opening JEUl in the 
previous example.] 
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reyerse.^ These words appear to refer to an epithet rather than a name, being generally 
found in combination qualifying another word, e.g. Eulottunga, Kulottama, Purushottama, etc., 
implying chief, or head, or ornament of a race or family. It may, however, have pertained 
to an individual of the Chola family, as the following instance shows. In a Tamil MS. 
in the Mackenzie Catalogue,^ entitled the Nava Chola Gharitra, the author, Pandit&r&dhya, 
gives accounts of nine Chola princes named — 

Kerikala. Yaradherma. 

Vikrama. Satyendra. 

Uttunga. Manujendra. 

Adivara. Yira and Uttama. 

and of their attachment to the Yira Saiva or Jangama religion. It is a sectarian work of no 
authority, as none of these princes, although staunch professors of the Saiva creed, ever 
conformed to the Jangama or Yira Saiva doctrines ; but the list of names appears to include 
those of veritable Chola princes, and the last seems to agree with that on the coin. All 
the foregoing, however, must be anterior to the introduction of the Ceylon type, and 
consequently be older than the tenth or eleventh century. After this date the character of 
the currency is completely changed, and these archaic forms do not again appear, but give 
place to the universal adoption of the new type, and so plentiful is it that large numbers 
are still to be found throughout the south. Copper pieces, the more perfect specimens 
weighing from 50 to 60 grains, bearing the name of R&ja B&ja, are met with every day. 
They are brought in numbers to be melted up by the coppersmiths, and one find within 
my own knowledge in Tanjore yielded upwards of 4000. One gold piece, weighing 65 grains, 
found its way from the Southern Mahratta country into Mr. Gibbs' cabinet during the late 
famine; and I myself obtained half a dozen or more of silver weighing 66 or 67 grains. 
All these had the name of &ri Rdja Kdja under the left arm of the sitting figure on the 
reverse. Smaller copper pieces, half or quarter, of the ordinary type are not uncommon, and 
I have varieties of the small size displaying a well-formed galloping horseman on the obverse, 
and on the reverse the usual sitting figure and the name E&ja E&ja. Another variety has 
the figure of Krishna as Muralidhara = the flute-player, with a similar reverse, which shows 
a leaning to Yaishnava opinions. Gold fanams with the Ceylon type on the obverse, and 
an indistinct Nagari reverse, are occasionally met with. I received from Tanjore two gold 
pieces, weighing about 8 grains, of later date, because they have the standing figure of the 
Ceylon type on the obverse. The reverse has three old N&gari letters, which may be read 
irdka ? or daraka P throwing no light on their origin. Mr. Rhys Davids has figured this form 
as No. 13 of his Ceylon coins. I was inclined, when I first obtained them, to assign them to 
the Cholas; as they are not infrequent in the island, their origin is but doubtful. 

[L ^ j^y ^^t^: ^ ^^^- ^* PP* ^^ ^'^ 3^^ i Taylor's Or. MSS. toI. iii. p. 646. 

Viiam Cholah.] 
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The Cholas likewise struck coins during their occupation of B&Jamahendri or Vengi 
in the Chalukya territory. Gold fanams with the fish, sometimes one, sometimes two, 
others with the tiger, and others again with the boar, are found near Pittapur, Wadd&da, 
and other old places, after heavy rains. They weigh from 6 to 7 grains each. I have 
likewise two examples of a larger size, one gold and one silver, weighing each alike, 
viz. 7-]^ grains, and the device on both precisely the same. The obverse has the central 
tiger, surmounted by the imperial umbrella, between the bow and fish, and the reverse 
a N&gari legend, yery clear on the silver specimen, which I read as JTdaya Malla} I have also 
two copper pieces with a standing figure on the obverse, and a boar on the reverse, weighing 
fifty-two grains. All the above clearly refer to the Chola-Chalukya period, to which I may 
add the description of a coin in General Gunningham's cabinet, of which he sent me a 
drawing several years ago, representing on the obyerse a boar under an umbrella, with the 
sun, moon, and four stars, and on the reverse the Ceylon sitting figure, with, as far as I 
can make them out, the letters E&j& E&ja under the arm. 

A large number of copper coins are found, weighing from fifty to fifty-two grains, 
which have the Ceylon standing figure on the obverse and a bull on the reverse, with various 
symbols. I am inclined, though with hesitation, to attribute them to the later Chola period. 
Some of these have the N&gari letter ^ V in front of the animal, indicating, perhaps, the 
initial letter of the royal name (Yikrama?). Others have, instead of a letter, a lozenge or 
diamond-shaped figure, a sword, sankha shell (P), or crozier (P), etc. ; but without more accurate 
information it is needless to speculate on the import of these signs. A similar form was 
afterwards assumed by the Zamind&rs of E&mn&d and Sivaganga, whose coins exhibit the 
standing figure on the obverse and an elegantly-depicted bull couchant, with the Tamil legend 
Setu on the reverse, indicating their title of Setupati.' Examples of it are not uncommon. 
I have several copper coins received from the southern districts, with the bull on the 
obverse, and a tripartite object on the reverse like a fleur-de-lis or the trisula of Siva, nearly 
resembling which is a coin figured by Sir Arthur Phayre,' with the note that it was struck 
in Arakan about the eighth century a.d. Sir Arthur gives fuller details of this type in his 
contribution to the I. N. 0., eight varieties in silver of which are figured in Plate II., and 
shows that they pertain to a dynasty of Chandra princes ruling in Arakan. The intercourse 
which prevailed between the Coromandel coast and the opposite side of the Bay of Bengal 



^ Mr. Thomas, in describing another specimen, adds — [The 
edges of this piece (one of General Pearse's) are so reduced, and 
the forms of the letters so eccentric, that I do not think it would 
be advantageous to speculate on the context beyond the third 
letter of line one, which may be read as dad4 or dado J — ^E.T.] 

General Fearse's cabinet contains specimens of the gold 
piece which his Pandit read Yuddha Malla, a version to which 
he adheres, but I have found no king of that name in the lists 
as far as yet made out, the only one being an early Chalukya 
prince, son of T&Iapa, a usurper, who flourished before the 
Chola conquest of Yengi took place. See p. 87, ante. 



* Prinsep long ago figured this coin in his plate (xzxv. 
fig. 13), and describes it at p. 423 (see Essays, vol. i.). The 
Setupatis of R&mn&d were the chie& of the Maraw&r tribe, the 
most important of the southern predatory classes, and the 
principal feudatories of the P6i(^dyans. The office of Setupati 
or guardian of the approaches to Bameswaram, though claiming a 
high antiquity, appears to have been conferred or restored on 
the Zamind&r by Muttu Erishnappa N&yak, the father of 
Tirumala N&yak of Madura, about a.d. 1605. Nelson's Madura, 
part ii. pp. 39-41 ; part iii. pp. 109, 110, 113. 

* Hist, of Burma, p. 47. 
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must have been at all times considerable. I have already adverted to the intimate relations 
between Dr&vida and Ceylon, where not only numbers settled as colonists^ but many were 
subsidised both as mercenaries and seamen.^ That similar relations existed between Ealinga 
and the northern Circars with Arakan and Burma appears from Sir Arthur's statement 
of coins and medals with Hindu symbols being found in Pegu^' and by the fact that the 
inhabitants of the opposite coast are distinguished by the name of Klings to this day. It 
is therefore by no means improbable that the Ghandra dynasty, which flourished in Arakan 
from the eighth to the tenth century,' may have owed its rise to Chola influence, then in 
its zenith. The appearance about the same period of an almost similar currency, distinguished 
by Saivite emblems, to which the Cholas were so persistently attached, lends great probability 
to such a surmise. The founders of the Chandra race are said to have been foreigners from 
some imknown locality, and the native annals point to disturbances in the country caused 
by Br&hman and Buddhist votaries struggling for the mastery during this very period.^ 

Note. — Since the foregoing was written, Dr. Burgess has published in the last number 
of the Indian Antiquary (vol. xiii. pp. 58-9), a list of Chola kings sent to him by the late 
Dr. Bumellf who, however, said he had no. faith in it, ** though some of the names were no 
doubt real ones.'' 



1. Kulottunga. 

2. D6va-Ch6}a. 

3. Ssi^i^^khara. 

4. S^ivaHnga Ch6]a. 

5. Karik£a-Ch6|a. 

6. Bh{ma-Ch6|a. 

7. ItajadLj6ndra. 

8. YframiLrtan^a. 



9. Efrttivardhana. 

10. Jaya-Choja. 

11. Kanaka-Ch6}a. 

12. Sundara-Ch6}a. 

13. Kalakdla-Ch6}a. 

14. Kaly&na-Chola. 

15. Bhadra-Ch6}a. 



On this Dr. Bumell well remarks that it seems impossible to make this list correspond 
with the inscriptions, and the editor adds the following list (supplied perhaps by Mr. Fleet ?), 
from inscriptions collected by me; my copies of which, as already stated, being all in India, 
I am unable to verify them, but as far as my recollection serves me, they do not accord with 
the results I then obtained : — 

Bdjar&ja Ch6|a I. (circa s. 910), a.d. 988. 

E&jendra Ch6}a I. (circa s. 930), a.d. 1008. 

Edjaraja II. or Nar6ndra Choja (s. 944-986), a.d. 1022-1063. 

Bdjardjendra II., s. 985-1034, a.d. 1063-1112, whose ahhisheka was performed in s. 1000, a.d. 1078. 

Yikramad^va Kulottunga Ch6}a, s. 1034-1049, a.d. 1112-1127. 

Rajaraja Chola III,, s. 1049, a.d. 1127. 

Yfrad^va Kulottunga ChoJa, s. 1054 to perhaps 1078, a.d. 1132-1156. 

1 Tennant'B Ceylon, vol. i. p. 396. » History of Burma, p. 31. » Ih. p. 45. * li, p. 81. 
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PART III. SECTION iii. 



TRAVANCORE, COCHIN, AND KERALA. 

The only remaining Dravidian state (if indeed it can be rightly included in Dravida proper), 
which has not been mentioned, is that of Travancore, or Y6n&du as it was first called, and of it I 
have so slight a knowledge that I am able to say but little of its past and present currency. Shut 
off by its natural position from familiar intercourse with its neighbours, little is known of its 
history from the time that it became independent on the partition of Kerala, to the time that it 
was invaded by the Muhammadans. The first Muhammadan inroads took place in 1680 a.d. 
during the regency of Umayamma R&ni (1677-1684), but the invaders were expelled before 
her son attained his majority in the latter year. During the three following reigns disputes 
arose with the Dutch East India Company for frontier territory unwillingly ceded by the R&ja, 
which were finally adjusted by the Treaty of M&valikara in 1763.* 

Meantime Haidar 'j^i had been casting wistful eyes on the Malabar coast, but his attempts 
to add Kera}a to his kingdom were frustrated by the English and Dutch East India Companies, 
the former by the Treaty* signed at Madras in 1769, the latter by the refusal to allow the 
passage of Maisur troops through their territory.^ In 1762 the then Raja gave effectual aid to 
the R&ja of Cochin in repelling an invasion of the latter by the Zamorin, receiving in return 
certain frontier villages for the aid so rendered. After Haidar's death in 1782, his son Tipu 
made renewed efforts to seize on Travancore. Though successfully resisted at first, he would 
in all likelihood have effected his object had not the war with the English (1789-90) humbled 
the ambition of the Sultdn, and the Treaty of Seringapatam (1792) assured the safety of the 
R&ja's dominions.^ Since that time the Travancore state has continued in the full enjoyment of 
its independence. 

Believing that the history and progress of a long-established Hindu mint would yield 
valuable data, I submitted a request to the government of Travancore for information on the 
subject. From the Dewan (Ndnd Pillai), and more recently from His Highness the present 
enlightened R&ja, who succeeded in 1880, I received courteous replies ; but the hopes I had 
entertained were disappointed. The Mint, I was informed, had been destroyed by fire, and 
no early records of the coinage were in existence. I received from the Dewj&n, however, a list 
accompanied by fourteen specimens of the different coins of the state, to which the R&ja himself 

* Shangani Menon's History of Travancore, p. 160. ' Wilks's Mysore, toI. ii. p. 124 ; vol. iii p. 33. 

s Wilks*8 Mysore, vol. iii. pp. 68-66, and pp. 243-244. 
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very kindly added four old pieces, three of lead and one of iron. Failing to obtain from 
other sources information regarding the origin and changes of the currency, I must now 
therefore endeavour to describe them as far as the limited means at my disposal will allow.^ 

According to the general belief of the people, the oldest coin known is the rdsi (No. 1 
in the Dew&n's list). They even go so far as to declare that it was struck by Parasu R&ma 
when he made over the rule of K^raja to Bhanu Vikrama,^ the first king ! Judging from its 
appearance alone, it must have been subsequent to the four pieces presented to me by the 
R&ja, which probably go back to the earlier years of the monarchy, and would therefore 
date from a period anterior to the seventh or eighth century. The reverse of all four is 
smooth, and the obverse, which is much worn, exhibits an imperfect outline of what may 
have been a sankha shell, the ancient cognizance of the Travancore state, which it still retains. 
They, as well as the rasi, have long given place to a more modem currency, the oldest 
form of which is the kdl% properly called the kdli-yugen rdjen fanam, or money of the 
kdli'1/uga, at one time current over the whole of K^raja. Of this there are two varieties 
bearing a slight resemblance to the rdsi. One of these is said to have been issued by the 
Kolatn&d, or Cherakal R^ja,^ which was afterwards imitated by the Zamorin, and called the 
vira rdyen putiya fanam, or Zamorin's new coin, to distinguish it from that of Kolatn&d, which 
then became the palaya or old fanam. Both these were accepted in the northern countries of 
Kerala as the general mediimi of exchange, but were not a legal tender in Travancore.^ 

The present circulation consists of the silver chakram, in whole and half pieces, and 
the copper cash in four forms — single, double, quadruple, and the double of the last, or eight 
cash, equal to the half silver chakram, Beport says that chakrams of gold^ had once been coined; 
but this, though probable, lacks confirmation. Besides these, the silver fanam is stated to 
have been issued about 1868-9, equal to four chakrams,^ This coin is generally known as the new 

velli (or silver) fanam to distinguish it from the old velli fanam, which, as appears from the 
records in the Calicut Kacheri (Cutcherry), was originally coined tentatively in Bombay in 
1730 A.D. It was first issued of the value of ^ of a rupee, as an experiment^ when, finding that 
it was readily accepted by the people of Tellicherri and other towns, a new supply was ordered. 
These old relli fanams had generally the nimieral 5 in English or Malay&lim, on one side 

^ These consist of the natiye **Hist. of Trayancore/' by some of which are called by his name to this day and held 

Shanguni Menon (Madras, 1878), who held the office of Dew&n sacred by the hill Arriyans, or Malai&r&B&rs= mountain kings. 

Peshkar of Trayancore ; ** The Land of the Permauls or Cochin," He also mentions a stone circle, much dilapidated, which was 

by Francis Day, F.L.S.,Mad. Med. Est. (Madras, 1863) ; ** The known as the rdshi Mil of Partuurdma, Mr. Walhouse states 

Land of Charity," by Rey. S. Mateer (London, 1871) ; and that the natiyes call them Shdn&r kash, which is an error, that 

''Letters from Malabar,*' by Jacob Cante^ Yisscher (Madras, term being confined to the Venetian •equine, sometimes called 

1862). vil kdeu in Cochin (Ind. Ant. yol. iii. p. 191). 

^ History of Trayancore, p. 24. See also the notice by ' The C61astri of the Portuguese. It was also called K61attiri, 

Mr. Walhouse, headed Kdehit of Faraturdma, in his Archseo- p. 63, ante. 

logical Notes, communicated to the Ind. Ant., in which he * Hist, of Tray. pp. 82-4. In 1793 the Zamorin is said to 

states that they are still found in large numbers in Coimbatore, haye made over his mint to the officers of the English East 

both buried in the ground, and picked up after heayy rains in India Company, on condition of receiying half the net profits 
the approach to fords of the principal riyers. Tradition says ' (Aitchison's Treaties, yol.y. p. 410). 

that Parasur&ma sowed them broadcast oyer Kerala, depositing ^ Hist, of Trayancore, p. 83. 

what remained in the kietvaena on the eastern slope of the hills, * Land of Charity, p. 110. 
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whereas the modem fanam has the word puttu in Tamil on it.^ It is not known where the 
small silver pieces called fdr^a (p. 58 ante) were coined, but it must have been in North 
Malabar, probably Calicut. The word idram is found in Gundt. Diet. p. 445, meaning a small 
copper coin, which Buchanan states to be equal to half a paisa.^ 

Dr. Day has some pertinent observations on the early coinage of Malabar, in which he 
refers to the pieces of twisted silver wire, known as hook or fish money, termed ridi, as 
having been introduced by the Portuguese.' Although used likewise by the Dutch, it does 
not appear to have ever obtained a general currency. Sir Bartle Frere told me he had some 
specimens, found in the Konkan,^ which were stamped with the name of the 'Adil-Sh&hi princes 
of Bijupur, thus strengthening the suggestion made at p. 56 ante of the temporary adoption 
of the local currency by that dynasty. But it was not of indigenous origin, and probably 
owed its introduction to the mercantile ventures of the European and Arab traders. In some 
remarks of the late Dr. John Wilson on a find at Sangameswar in the Ratnagiri district, they 
are said to bear the Arabic name of -sdir,^ meaning custom or excise duty, which goes far to 
establish that origin. They were also known as Idri, from Ldr south of the Persian Gulf, 
where thev are said to have been invented. Travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries call them larin; they were long the currency of the Maldive Islands, and though 
the coins there are now of the ordinary form, the name lAri is still retained. 

The following is a description of the 14 specimens received from the Dew&n. 

No. 1 rdsi (Gundt. Diet. p. 885) is a gold coin weighing grains 5-i^, with an obliterated form 
on the obverse, which may be a degraded representation of the sanhha P The reverse is exactly the 
same as that of the fanam, so common in the Carnatic under the names of rir-rdt/a, rati val, 
or plough fanam. Though seldom seen in circulation, it is still the denomination used in 
Northern Malabar for recording the value of lands and the ancient revenue assessed on them; 
but for all ordinary transactions, it has long been superseded by the kdli fanam, five of which 

equal 1 rdsi. 

Nos. 2 and 3. The anandardmen and its half the chinna fanam are gold coins of com- 
paratively recent introduction, weighing respectively grains b-^ and 2-j%. The obverse has 
what may be a degraded figure of the sankha shell, but it is difiicult to assign any definite 
form to the dots and lines on the reverse. The whole coin indeed baffles my powers of 
description. They appear to have been coined under the direction of the Dew4n in the 
reign of King R&ma Efija (1758-1798), when the finances of the country, which had been 
somewhat embarrassed, were re-established by the levy of an additional land-tax and the 
reform of the coinage.* It was only retained for a limited period, and has since been 
discontinued by Dew&n Venkata Edo. 

^ Priyate letter from Dr. Oandert. ' Jjind of the Permauls, p. 574. 

* Bach. Joum. vol. ii. p. 640. It may he worth noting that * They were lost with part of his haggage in the H(igli. 

tari is the name of a coin used, at least in calculation, in the ^ Proc. of Bom. As. Soc. in Journ. toI. iii. p. 138. 

Two Sicilies till 1860. Its Talue was ahout half a franc; and * Qist. of Tray. p. 260-1. 
the name is generally regarded as a Saracenic suryiyul of dirhem. 
Was the Malabar tttre and tdram the same in origin P 
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No. 4 Mli fanam (Oundt. Diet. p. 219). It is of gold^ weighing grains o-j^. The device 
resembles Nos. 2 and 3, but is equally unintelligible. A crescent-like form on all the atuindardmen 
fanams I have seen is absent from this single specimen of the kali now before me. 

Nos. 5 and 6 need no description. They are gold and quite modern, having been struck 
by the last two K&jas in imitation of the British coinage with the letters II.Y., and the date 
(on this one) 1877 in English.^ They weigh grains 78T*y and 39^^. 

No. 7 velli fanam, silver, weighing grains 22-^ (Diet. p. 602). It resembles in some 
respects the kali fanam, but has a floral wreath round the edge on the obverse, and on the 
reverse, whatever it may be, a double branch facing right and left, the whole within what 
appears to be a Tamil legend, probably referring to the value of the coin. It has superseded 
the former gold (pon) fanam, of which there were two kinds — the palaya or old fanam, of 
which 4, 33-, and the putlya (or new), of which 3^ went to the rupee. 

No. 8 double chakram (Diet. p. 340), a silver coin weighing grains ll-fi7' ^^ the obverse 
a §ankha shell, and on the reverse two equilateral triangles interlaced, forming a six-pointed 
diagram (conmionly known as Solomon's seal), surrounded by a Malayalim legend. In another 
specimen the shell has some resemblance to the murex on No. 14. 

No. 9 chakram, a small silver coin, which has been compared in size to the split half 
of a pea. It weighs grains 5^. The device on the obverse resembles that on the kali fanam ; 
the reverse a few dots and lines, fancifully compared by the natives to the legs and toes of 
the national deity Padman&bha.^ 

No. 10 chinna chakram. Small silver coin weighing grains 2-]^. It resembles the double 
chakram in all respects.' 

No. 11 kdsu, vulgarly cash. The smallest copper coin in use, weighing grains 9-^. On 
the obverse the standing figure of a god, said to be Krishna, and on the reverse the hexagonal 
diagram.^ 

No. 12 double kdau, same as above in all respects, with the Malay&lim numeral 2 below the 
standing figure. It weighs 19 grains. 

No. 13, 4-cflwA tuttu, resembles the last two, with the Malay dlim numeral 4 under the 
standing figure, and the addition of a floral sprig under each arm. It weighs grains ^9^^^. 

No. 14, S'CasA tuttu (Diet. p. 466). On the obverse a different form of the sankha shell 
with spines like the murex? and the Malay&lim legend ara (half) chakram round it. On the 
reverse the same diagram within a circle. It weighs grains 80-|^. ' 

1 I learn that the present B&ja has stmck pieces like the > The unknown silrer coin which I received with the tdrea 

English sovereign, with his own head on the ohverse, but they {tHpra, p. 68} I now find to be a half chakram. 

do not seem to have been put into circulation. * Land of Charity, p. 109. 

* Land of Charity, p. 110. 
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LIST OF THE TRAVANCORE SOVEREIGNS; 

1. Dri Yira R&ma Martanda Yarmd R&ja 

2. Eravi Varmd R&ja 

3. Kerala Kulasek'Iiara Peram&l 

4. Ch^ra XJdaya Martanda Yarm& Kulasek'hara Perom&l R&ja 

5. V6n&d Muttu Raja 

6. on Vira Martanda Varmd R4ja 

7. Aditya Varmd R6ja 

8. Eravi Varm& E&ja 

9. Sri Martanda Yarmd Raja 

10. Sri Vira Eravi Varmd R&ja 

11. Martanda Varmd R&ja 

12. Udaya Martanda Varm& R^ja 

13. Kerala Varm& R&ja ••• 

14. Aditya Varm& R&ja ... 

15. XJdaya Martanda Varm& R&ja 

16. ori Vira Eravi Varmd Kulasek'hara Perumdl R&ja 

17. Sri Vira Vannd R&ja 

18. Eravi Varm& R&ja 

19. XJni Kerala Varm& Raja 

20. Eravi Varm& R&ja 

21. Uni E^rala Varni& R&ja 

22. Aditya Varm& R&ja 

23. Umayamma R&ni (Regent) 

24. Eravi Varni& R&ja 

25. Uni Kerala Varm& R&ja 

26. R&ma Varm& R&ja 

27. Vanji Martanda Varm& Eulsek'hara Perum&l R&ja 

• 

28. Vanji Bala R&ma Varni& Kulasek'hara Penunal R&ja ... 

29. Bala R&ma Varma Kulasek'hara Perum&l R&ja 

30. R&ni Gauri Lakshmi B&i 

31. R&ni Gauri Parvati B&i 

32. Vanji Bala R&ma Varm& Kulasek'hara Perum&l R&ja ... 

33. Vanji Martanda Varm& 

34. Rama Varm& ... 

35. R&ma Varm&^ the present R&ja 



Begin to rdgn a.d. 

1336—6 
1375—6 
1382—3 
1382—3 
1444_5 

1458—9 

1471—2 

1478—9 

1603—4 

1504—5 

1528—9 

1537—8 

1560—1 

1663—4 

1667—8 

1694—6 

1604—6 

1606—7 

1619-20 

1625—6 

1631—2 

1661—2 

1677—8 

1684—5 

1718-19 

1724—5 

1729-30 

1758—9 

1798—9 

1811-12 

1816-16 

1829-30 

1847-60 

1860-80 

1880 



' Trarandiam Calendar for 18(8. 
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COCHIN. 

Nearly connected with Travancore is the principality of Cochin. Like the former State 
it dates its independence from the time that K^raja threw off the yoke of the Ch^ras, but was 
inferior to it in size and importance, having only a population of 400,000, while that of 
Travancore exceeds 1,600,000. Although it has been stated by the Portuguese on their first 
arrival in 1498 a.d., that none of the native princes, except the Zamorin, were allowed to 
coin money ,^ this is open to question; for, in the Viaggio di Vincenzo Maria,^ it is said that 
when he visited the coast in 1657 a.d., the privilege of coining was confined to four states, 
viz. Cannanore, Calicut, Cochin, and Travancore. This appears to be more correct, as these 
places exactly correspond with our information of the four independent states or swarupaa into 
which E^rala was divided.' 

The present Dew&n, in reply to my request for information on the subject, states, that 
owing to the small extent of their territory, they never had a regular mint, resorting to 
temporary establishments when coin was required. During the Dutch occupancy they had 
recourse to the Factory mint on several occasions,* as 1782-3, 1790-1 a.d., when a large 
quantity of the coins called puttam were struck. After these dates no mint operations appear 
to have taken place till 1820-1, when, for the first time, 9,62,673 double puttam were coined 
by means of the servants of the State. Betwecfn the years 1032 and 1034 m.e.=a.d. 1856 
and 1858, 2,08,313 double puttam, and 2,05,632 single puttans were coined. From this 
it appears that the authorized currency of Cochin consists entirely of silver puttam^ which, as 
the name (=new) denotes, are of no great antiquity. The single puttan weighs from 5(?) to 
8 grains, the double 16 grains. Specimens of all these have been kindly furnished to me by 
the Dew&n, of which the following is a description. First, the idliyamdni or §ankhaldta 
(z:^ without sankha) puttan, silver, the oldest form, now rare, so called because the distinctive device 
of the state, the sankha shell, is wanting on them. The date of coinage is unknown. 
Weight A^ grains. The obverse has been imperfectly struck, a few dots and lines; reverse, 
part of the device as found on the gold rdsi, rati ral or plough fanams. Second, the 
puttam coined at the Dutch mint, also silver, show that different dies have been used, but all 
have the sankha shell on the obverse, and on the reverse the same device above mentioned, 
which here may be compared to a horizontal letter J, with two or three rows of dots above it. 
The heaviest of two weighs grains 5-^. Third, the double silver puttam coined by the late Rdja 

» Land of the Permauls, p. 674. « Folio. Eome, 1670. ' Vide tupra, pp. 62, 63. 

* Gundt. Diet. p. 675 ; Wils. Glowary, p. 480. 
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about 1820-1^ weigh 16 grains. The device on both sides is the same as that on the single 
puttan. The latest issue of single and double puttans took place in 1856 and 1858. The 
heaviest of each kind found weigh respectively 8^*^ and 16-i^. They have on the obverse the 
§ankha shell, and the curious device on the reverse is replaced by the sitting figure of the 
god Siva according to Dr. Bay,^ as worshipped in the E&ja's temple at Tripunathorai, with 
snakes on either side, a chaplet of skulls, etc., etc., as usually depicted. Others, however, 
state it to represent Yishnu, and the reverse the sankha shell. This would be more appropriate 
to the Yaishnava symbol of the reverse, but the forms issuing from each elbow of the god 
appear very distinctly to be serpents, a symbol pertaining characteristically to Siva and not 
to Yishnu. There appears to be some confusion between the two.^ 

The copper money now current in Cochin consists entirely of Dutch pieces, most of which 
exhibit dates from 1731 to 1792 a.d.» 

Canter Yisscher (p. 82) describes a base coin struck at Cochin which he calls Boeserokken,^ 
an alloy of lead and tin, with the arms of the Dutch East India Company on one side, and 
something like a harp on the other.^ They are cast in a mould, and sixty of them are equal 
to a Cochin fanam. Some further remarks on the fanams will be found in the concluding 
section. 



LIST OF THE COCHIN RULERS AS FAR AS KNOWN. 



End of reign. 

Yfra Kerala 1 1549 

1566 



1665 

1601 

VfraK^all 1615 

BAvi Varmd 1 1624 

* 1637 

1646 

1646 

ViraArya 1665 

! .. 1697 

1697 

1722 

1742 

1 Land of the Pennauls, p. 677. 

* Dr. Gundert observes in a priyate letter, *' I think in the 
whole of Malabar attributes of S'iya and Vish^a are not lerj 
carefolly kept distinct." I have already adverted to a similar 
discrepancy with regard to some of the Diup pagodas found in 
the Ttdley of the Kfishpa. 

s Land of the Permauls, p. 675. 



Rama Yarmd I. 



End of reign. 

1746 
1760 
1760 
1776 
1790 



Virolam Tamburdn 1798 

Edma Varmd II 1805 

Rdma Vann4 III 1809 

Vfra K6rala III 1828 

RamaVannalV 1837 

RamaVanndV 1842 

RamaVannaVI 1851 

Yfra Kerala IV .. 1863 

RaviVarmall. . .' 1864 

R&ma Yarma YII. ascended the throne in 1864. 



* The last part of this word is probably HtkCf Hindi, a small 
piece of money. But the etymology is very obscure. The name 
(fiasarueoy etc.) is found from the beginning of Portuguese coinage 
in India ; and it was also a denomination of the earliest £nglish 
coinage at Bombay. 

^ See a full account of this and the earlier coinage in his 
Letters, p. 82. 
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SECTION IV. 
CONCLUDING EEMAEK8. 

I 

The great number and diversity of coins now found in aU parts of the comitry have 
been accounted for by the right of striking money assimied by so many provincial, and even 
by village authorities in later times. I have several small groups in my collection, to which 
I am unable to assign either authors or localities. An exception, however, must be made with 
reference to the remark at the end of sub-section 9, Part II. (page 99), regarding the assumption 
of the royal style and titles on the decay of the Yijayanagar empire along its eastern and southern 
frontier. Three principal types are conspicuous. One of these has the standing figure of 
Yishnu, with or without his two wives, on the obverse, and a granulated reverse, and prevails 
chiefly along the east coast southwards. Another, having the seated figure of Durga, with, 
as before stated, the Yijayanagar reverse of Sri Prat&pa Krishna, much affected by the 
Zaminddrs of the Ceded Districts (Eadapa and Bellary), and those of the neighbouring 
Camatic provinces along the valleys of the Tungabhadra and Krishna. Thirdly, the effigies 
of Siva and Parvati seated, in Ikkeri, Bednur, and the north-west parts of Maisur, which 
has been already noticed in treating of that province. But they were not confined to one 
locality. Sir Thomas Munro states that in the Ceded Districts alone "the currency consisted 
of thirty- two different kinds of pagodas, and fifteen of rupees, issued by Nawabs, It&jas, 
and Polygars," giving rise to endless fluctuations of value in exchange, so that the^sar&fs 
or money-changers reaped a rich harvest, realizing sometimes as much as 12 per cent, on 
a single transaction.^ It would answer no useful purpose to enter into a minute description 
of these, as they have no historical value, and are gradually disappearing. A few only 
survive as objects of curiosity. 

i. The type of the first class appears to have been derived from the favour in which the 
Yaishnava tenets were held by the later Yijayanagar princes of Chandragiri, the chiefs of 
Yenkatagiri, and at the sacred shrine of Tripati. It thus came to be adopted by the European 
factories and by the Naw&bs of the Camatic. Conspicuous examples of these are found in 
the Star pagoda of the English East India Company at Madras, and in the Porto Novo pagoda, 
believed to have been first coined by the Portuguese at Porto Novo or Feringhipet, and at 

^ Letter from the Collector to the Board of BeTenue, 26th January, 1806. 
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Arcot under the Nivayat Nawabs of the Camatic.^ The him of Sa'adut IJlla Kh&n, of this 
type^ who succeeded Naw&b Ddwad Eh&n, and died in 1731, are recognized by the Persian 
letters ^\ (illah) on the granulated reyerse, which is replaced on those of his relatiye Safdar 
'Ali Kh&n by the letter 9^ (am). On his murder in 1741, the office of Naw&b was conferred 
by the Niz&m on another family, that of Anwar-ud-din Kh&n, but his son Muhammad 'Ali, 
receiyed his investiture direct from Delhi, with the high-sounding title of Walajah Naw&b- 
ul-Hind in 1766. In 1858 I received some information regarding his coinage with extracts 
of the mint accoxmts from the Dew&n of the late Nawab. By these it appears Walaj&h struck 
coins at other places besides Arcot, viz. Porto-Novo, Trichinopoli and Tiruvamur, and among 
the coins named are the Walajdhi^ Kuruki, * Umdat-ul-Miilki, Star and Feringhipet Some of 
these I have not seen. The Kuruki is not uncommon. It has the three standing figures 
strongly marked, and a plain granulated reverse. It and the Star, so called from the star 
impressed on the granulated reverse, were probably coined at Tiruvamur, beyond the precincts 
of the English Factory, at which place the mint was said to be still standing in 1858.^ 
According to the Imperial Gazetteer^ the Madras mint was built within the walls of Fort 
St. George in 1723. But the Factory must have exercised the right of coining at a much 
earlier period, for the Madras Public Records state that consignments of bullion despatched to 
Fort St. George on the appointment of Sir George Winter as governor in 1661, were coined 



1 In all these the figares are erect, but there is a smaller coin 
in which the figures are represented as seated, with an obscure 
N&gari reverse, probably belonging to^ the last princes of Vija- 
yanagar, as may also the pretty little coin known as the 
Lak»hm% mdda^ in which the goddess is also seated. A friend at 
Madras was so fortunate as to purchase a sapphire ring on which 
the three seated deities had been beautifully and deeply cut as a 
seal, perhaps the signet of a Vijayanagar prince or noble. It is 
now in the possession of Mr. Franks of the British Museum. 

^ The Dew&n states that from the mint records of Hijri 
1207 =A.D. 1792, Walaj&h is shown to have coined. 

Areot rupeei ,» 56,772 

Fondieherry rupeet 66,772 

Total 1,22,644 

The accounts of Hijri 1198 =a.d. 1783 show that the annual 
coinage at the Porto Noto mint was 300,000 pagodas, on which 
the profit to the state (Sircar), including mint charges, fees 
{rtuiimt), at the rate of 10^ Ftringhipet pagodas per thousand, 
was 3,160 pagodas. 

The mint records of Hijri 1186 =a.d.1772 show that the gold 
coinage was — 



Tiruvamur do. ... 
Old Fbndieherry do. 



2 3 
10 




6 



Walajdhi pagodas 


... 


1,370« 


Kuruki do 


... 


22,664H 


* Umdat'Ul'Mmi do 


. • • 


996ii 


Star do 


... 


3,81,052^ 


Feringhipet do 


... 


16,098A 


Total 


... 


4,21,171* 


The silyer coinage for the same year ^ 


wa&- 


- 


^reot rupscs,,, ... ... ... 


• • • 


7,230 12 9 



Total 7,233 10 3 

The mint records of Hijri 1216 =a.d. 1801 show that under 
' Umdat-ul- Umara there was coined in gold — 

Kuruki pagodas 17,200^^ 

Star do l,21,287Jtf 

Feringhipst do 16,970 

Total l,66,468^tf 

In silTer — 

Areoi rupees 803 Of 

Tiruvamur do 746 2* 



Total 1,648 2j 

The Dew&n adds that the rupees struck at Tiruyamur did not 
bear the name of that mint, but that of Arcot, and that the 
heathen mint officers, to distinguish them, added to the die a 
mark like that on their foreheads, probably the triple ndma of 
the 8'ri Vaishnaya sect. On the establishment of the English 
mint at Madras in the time of Azim-ud-Daula, the same mark 
retained its place in the die first used; but when this was 
superseded by the new die, a flower mark was substituted. A 
person I sent to examine the dies in the Naw&b*s palace at 
Chepak found two, one haying the figure of Hanum&n, the other 

three standing figures and the word 3|^ ( JFala which was always 

used by Walaj&h) on the granulated reyerse. I cannot learn 
that coins were eyer struck with them, but their existence showed 
that some such design had been in contemplation. 
> Vol. yL p. 166. 
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into pagodas in the Fort mint, of what denomination, howeveri is not stated.^ Also that in 
1688 a proclamation was issued forbidding the introduction into the Factory of a counterfeit 
pagoda, fabricated at the Dutch mint of Pulicat, " of the same stamp, but not three-quarters 
the value of ours, which has raised great doubts and scandals upon our coin, .... to the 
great prejudice and discredit of our pagodas and the loss of our mint custom."^ Still later, 
at the siege of Fort St. George in 1702, among other conditions of surrender, Naw&b D&wad 
Khdn demands the surrender of the Mint' 

The preceding remarks appear to refer to the gold coinage, but in 1725 the attention of 
the Factory was attracted to the coinage of the rupee. It appears that the profits gained at 
the Madras mint on the coinage of silver had encouraged the issue at the native mints at 
Arcot, St. Thom^, and Covelong of rupees inferior in standard, but of the same nominal value, 
so as to divert the flow of bullion from the Company's mint to their own. This led to stringent 
regulations prohibiting the export of bullion from the Factory, and to a reduction of the 
mint charges.* In 1730 the Factory pagoda was found to have become much depreciated, 
and it was resolved "that a new pagoda be coined, of equal weight and fineness with the 
Negapatam pagoda y with the same stamp, only distinguished with the letter 'M' on each side 
the image." ^ From these extracts compared with the information of the Dew&n, it appears 
that these Yaishnava hdm were struck at the same time by the English, the Portuguese, and 
perhaps the Dutch, as well as by the Naw&bs of Arcot, and though bearing the same name, 
were not confined to the same mints. Thus the Star, Kwmki and Porto Novo were struck 
equally at the Factory and the Nawdb's mints, the latter being situate, according to the Factory 
records, at Arcot, St. Thom^, and Covelong, but according to the Dew&n at Arcot, Tiruvamur, 
and Porto Novo. By St. Thom^ and Covelong are probably meant the obscure village of 
Tiruvamur. The Porto Novo hitna I apprehend to have been first produced by the Europeans 
at that place, whence it came to be also designated as Feringhipet. When the influence of 
the Portuguese on the Coromandel coast was circumscribed by the Dutch and the Muham- 
madans, the mint appears to have passed into the hands of the Naw&b, who continued to issue 
hun8 under the name of Porto Novo, Feringhipet, Negapatam (where had also been a Portuguese 
Factory), and afterwards of Scot pagodas. Buchanan found in 1800 that at P&lghdt "the 
accounts were kept in Feringy or Porto Novo pagodas or varahuns ; pudameni^ commonly 
called vir rdya fanams and cash,** and that there was a profit in bringing Porto Novo pagodas 
from Dh&rapuram in Coimbatore to P&lgh&t, and carrying back vir rdya fanams.''^ 

ii. The Durgd pagodas constituted the bulk of those current in the Ceded Districts at the 
time they were brought under British administration as mentioned above. They are known by 
the names of Durgd, Gurramkonda, ffarpanhalli old and new, Chitaldurgi, Dhdrwdri, Sravanore, 
etc., etc. They were all much alike, presenting only slight diflerences recognizable by the 

^ Wlieeler, 'Madras in the Olden Time, toI. i. p. 32. * pudamenif signifying new coinage, so called in contra- 

* lb, p. 208. ' Id, p. 393. distinction to the palaya and kalaya tnanif or ancient coinage. 
« Jb. Tol. ii. pp. 387-8. (See Gundt. Diet. p. 859.) 

* lb. Tol. iii. p. 92. 7 Buch. Joom. Tol. ii. pp. 363-4. 
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money-cliangerSy which enabled them to assign them to the localities where they were said 
to have been struck. I have got thirty specimens, which I do not consider worth while to 
distinguish by attempting to describe them separately. All have the N&gari reverse except 
one, which is granulated. Several have Yaishnava emblems of the §ankha and chakra, 

iii. The third class having the figure of Siva and Parvati, sometimes called Uma 
Mahestcara pagodas, were, as has been stated, coined at Ikkeri and afterwards at Bednur. They 
were current chiefly in Maisur, under which head, at p. 105, they have already been mentioned. 
I do not therefore, purpose to notice them further, but will leave them to be dealt with by 
local numismatists, who will have opportunity for determining their origin on the spot. 
Descriptions of them would form suitable adjuncts to the volumes of the districts to which they 
belong in the series of Manuals in preparation by the orders of the Indian Govemmeut. 

I wish before closing this paper to add a few words on the many varieties of gold fanajns. 
Though no longer cuiprent, they are still found in considerable numbers, many of them having 
curious devices, without legends, which are difficult to explain, and aflbrd little clue to the 
discovery of their origin. 

These small gold pieces, representing the tenth part of the kalanju, weigh from 5 to 6 
grains, and might be taken for the unit of the system,^ as indeed they are in the case of the 
Kanthirdya fanamSy which were in use long before a metallic Kanthirdya pagoda was struck. 
They appear to have been much esteemed by the people in their small dealings, and are 
found in every part of the country. Those connected with the principal dynasties already 
discussed generally exhibit the same devices as the hUna and pagodas, of which they are the 
multiples. Such are those of the Kalachuris, the elephants of the Kongus, the Cholas, the 
boar, fish, and fish and tiger fanams of the Ghola-Chalukyas, the lion or sinha from Kadapa 
and Bellary, some with the lion looking back^ the device of the Kadambas, others are not so 
distinguished. Others with a ndga serpei^t called subramanya, or, according to Marsden, suberau ;^ 
the Sri Vaishnata three-pronged sectarian mark, probably struck at Yenkatagiri or Tripati; 
the Oetti fanam with the figure of a dagger identified with the Mahrattas of Tanjore; the 
bull, which may be related either to Kondavid, Worangal, or perhaps to the later Cholas;' 
the seated Lakshmi fanam connected with the Lakshmi mdda or half pagoda, etc., etc. Besides 
these there are great numbers which have no resemblance to any other, the devices on which 
are unintelligible. A very conmion type is that which passes among the sarafs as the tnr 
rdya, rati val, single or double plough, etc., fanams, and deserves special notice. In the latter 
part of the section on Travancore and Kerala coins I have assumed, on grounds therein stated, 
that they derive their origin from the rulers of the small principalities on the Malabar coast 

1 See p. 47, ante, 1856). I have specunens of the two former, hnt not of the List. 

* Num. Or. toI. ii. 747. Subramanya was the son of S'lTa to * Since the ahove was in type General Pearae has shown me 

whom the serpent was sacred. These, according to Colonel two gold fanams, weighing respectiyely grains 6i^ and 6-^. He 

HawkeSf were coined hy the Polygar of Kndikonda in Bellary calls them Western Chalnkyas, which I consider doubtful. The 

inthreeforms, recumbent, erect with hood expanded, and also with obverse is a front standing four-anned figure Vishnu (?}, the 

three heads, when it is called muruyada (Madras Exhib. Cat. rereFse the same in profile before a lamp. 
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who first rose to eminence on the partition of E^ra^a, amongst whom the Zamorin was 
conspicuous. In this yiew I am supported by Buchanan, who states that they were struck at 
Calicut,^ the capital of that prince, a more correct explanation than that of Marsden, who 
attributes them to the E&ja of Eodagu or Eurg (Coorg).^ Accepting this assignment of the 
origin of the gold vir rdya fanams, a greater difficulty is found in accounting for their general 
distribution over all parts of Southern India, often in spots far distant from the place of their 
origin. But here, too, the careful obseryation and exact record of Buchanan comes to our 
aid. He says, when dealing with the money of P£lgh&t and Cherakal tdluka of Malabar, that 
'' the exchange of the pagoda for the jmdameni or vir rdya f anams is very variable, fluctuating 
between 11} and llf X)er cent.," so that a profit of from 11 to 12 per cent, is gained by 
bringing pagodas from the Camatic into Malabar and carrying back vir rdya fanams.' The 
number of the latter still found in the eastern districts is thus explained. But it is by no 
means improbable that their prevalence in the eastern districts may have led to their being 
imitated there to facilitate local currency, which would account for the variations observed 
among them. Without seeking for them, but on the contrary refusing to purchase, I find 
that my cabinet contains between sixty and seventy, insensibly accumulated during a course of 
years by my collectors, or sent by persons who knew I was inquiring for coins. They weigh 
generally from 5 to 6 grains.^ The obverse sometimes presents an indistinct curved line or 
lines, which may possibly be the remnant of an effaced §ankha, or a sort of oblong or 
elongated mark, which I take to be the remains of a degraded standing figure, and the 
reverse a device which has defied, and still continues to defy, all attempts to give it an 
intelligible meaning. That it pertains especially to Malabar may be inferred from its 
appearance on the rdsi, the oldest coin there extant, as well as repeated on many of the 
later pieces. It exhibits a transverse bar, sometimes with the end turned up like the letter J, 
or simply elongated something like a crocodile or saurian; at other times with one or two 
dependent lines, which have given rise to the money-changer's name of single or double 
plough fanams. Above this is always a number of dots arranged in two or three lines over 
each other. Marsden has compared this symbol to a jinjdl or wall piece of ordnance with its 
pile of shot.' 

These refer only to the gold fanams, but Marsden describes a silver vir rdya or Mangalare 
fanam, weighing 5f grains,* having the same symbols and devices as the gold vir rdya. I 
have not met with it, but have little doubt that the tdr^a mentioned at p. 57, and weighing from 
1 to 2 grains, are just the fractional parts of that piece. From the greater distinctness of 
the symbols on these, especially that of the standing figure on the obverse, an inspection of 
the full-sized silver fanam may throw further light on the device of the gold vir rdya. 



' Bach. Jonrn. toI. ii. p. 310. 
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It might have been thought that the small size of the fanam would have rendered its 
general use inconyenient ; but so far from this being the case, they were still further minimised, 
as appears from minute pieces, of which I have a considerable number, weighing from 1 to 
2} grains. These may be taken to represent half and quarter fanams in the same manner as 
the tdrSs have been taken to represent fractional parts of the silver vir rdya. Some of them 
are distinguished for their great purity, from which circumstance they are called Aparanji fanams. 
They are found on old sites after heavy rains, and were brought to me on several occasions 
from Dr&ksharam, Wadddda, Kalingapatam, etc., in the B&jamahendri district. 

The trouble of reckoning and carrying about such small pieces might have been thought 
to prove adverse to their popularity, but the modern practice of Travancore shows that this is 
not found to be an obstacle in transacting business. Of the two coins in popular daily 
use there, viz. the silver chakram and the ca^h^ the former being ''small and globose is 
exceedingly difficult to count or handle, so much so that it slips out of the fingers and runs 
oyer the floor, and is only discovered again with difficulty. £100 sterling amounts to 28,500 
chakrams, weighing 24 pounds avoirdupois, and hours would be wasted in reckoning this 
number of small coins. They are therefore measured or counted by means of a 'chakram 
board,' a small square wooden plate with a given number of holes the exact size and depth of 
a chakram. ... A small handful of coins is thrown on the board, which is then shaken 
gently from side to side so as to cause a single chakram to fall into each cayity, and the 
surplus, if any, is swept off with the hand. A glance at the board, when filled, shows that 
it contains the exact number of coins for which it is intended. The rapid manipulation of 
this simple but ingenious implement requires some practice, but the Government clerks and 
native merchants are exceedingly expert atid exact in its performance." ^ Although the use of 
this expedient does not appear to have extended beyond Malabar, its employment in that 
district to the present day exemplifies the partiality of the natives for such small pieces 
of money. 

1 Land of Charily, p. Ill, where a figure of the chakram hoard will he fonnd. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF ANCIENT Ri^LSHTRAKl/TA COINS (p. 77). 

I have been informed by Mr. James Campbell, since the foregoing was printed, that 
besides the coins found at Nasik in 1872, three other hoards have been discovered, namely, at 
Karad in Sdt&ra; in 1882, at the village of Malgaon near the Kanduti caves, four miles east 
of Andheri station in Salsette; and in Bombay Island in excavating a drain in Cavel Street, 
Kalbadevi Road. All these were silver, similar to those above described in Nasik, weighing 
about 33 grains, having the head of the king on the obverse, and a bull couchant on the 
reverse, with the legend, as read by Professor Bhagwanlal, "Parama Mahesvara M&tapitri- 
padanudhyata Sri Krishnar&ja,'' meaning, "The illustrious Krishnar&ja, the great lord, 
meditating on the feet of his mother and father." General Cunningham's ascription of these 
coins to Krishi^a Rdja R&shtrakuta is thus confirmed. It is probable, as has been surmised, 
that he was father of that Indra who was overcome by Jayasimha Chalukya on his first 
invasion of the Dakhan, and that his dominions extended over the western half of Kuntala 
and the Konkan, forming the ancient kingdom of the Rashtrakuta or Ratta Kuta kula race. 
On this assumption his date may be placed in the latter half of the fourth century, or from 
360 to 400 A.D., and this explains why his coins have no relation to the South Indian 
monetary system, either as regards their value or execution, then in a very rude and primitive 
condition, but were formed on the elegant Oreco-Parthian model which at that time characterized 
the circulation of his western neighbours in Gujar&t. 
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CORRECTION OF EASTERN CHALUKTA GENEALOGY (p. 87). 

Since the above was printed I have found a memorandum, and copy of a translation of 
the Chelur copper-plates, made for Colonel McEenzici which enable me to clear up, in some 
degree^ the confusion found in the latter part of the genealogy of this family as given in the 
text. The succession, as therein stated, agrees as far as Amma R&ja I. and his immediate 
successors. I therefore transcribe the remainder of the dynasty, from that prince, according 
to the translation now found. Amma R&ja reigned seven years, when he was expelled by a 
usurper named Tadapa (other accounts say that it was the son of Amma, who was of tender 
years), but he only maintained himself in power one month, when he was driven out by 
Vikramaditya, the son of Chalukya Bhima, who only reigned for eleven months. He was 
dethroned by Yuddha Malla, the son of Tadapa, who reigned seven years, and he in turn was 
conquered by Rdja Bhima, the brother of Amma, who reigned for sixteen years. His son, 
Anuna R&ja II., succeeded him, and reigned for twenty-five years, and after him his 
step(«c) -brother, Dana Nripa, ruled for three years. After his death there was an 
interregnum of twenty-seven years. Saktivarmd, the son of Dana Nripa or Dandrnava, 
restored the monarchy and reigned for twelve years. He was succeed^ed by his son, Yimaladitya, 
who ruled seven years, and he by his son, R&ja R&ja Narendra, who ruled for forty years. 
His queen is stated to have been a princess of solar race, the daughter of a Chola named 
Rajendra, and their son was Rajendra Chola, ''who became the head of R&jas, and ruled over 
Yengi, E^rala, Pandya Kuntala, and likewise occupied the throne of the Chola Rdj, where he 
resided.'* He married a princess of solar race, named Madhurantari, the daughter of Raja 
Rajendra D^va, by whom he had several sons. One of them, named Raja R&ja, was deputed 
by his father to be Yiceroy of Yengi, vacant on the death of his father's uncle, Yijayaditya, 
who had administered it for fifteen years. In this post he only remained for one year, when, 
disliking the duty, he returned to his parents at the Chola capital, and his brother, Yira 
Chola, was sent in his stead. 

Notwithstanding the further light thrown by this inscription upon the Eastern Chalukya 
succession, it is still involved in considerable doubt. That Rajendra Chola was the next 
illustrious prince of the Chola line, and ruled over the greater part of Southern India from 
1064-1113 A.D., seems to be certain. By a rough calculation of the number of years assigned 
to each of the Yengi princes in the fasanam, the period from Kubja Yishnuvardhana, or 
605 A.D., would bring the close of R&ja Rdja Narendra's reign to 1058 or 1060 a.d., which 
tallies pretty nearly with the ascertained date of Rajendra (see pp. 120-21). But the 
inscription refers to previous relations existing between the Chalukya and the Chola families. 
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and even calls Rajendra Chola the son of E&ja E&ja Narendra. Dr. Bumell's chronology, 
as given in his Palaeography (p. 40), agrees with this, but makes the latter to be a Chola and 
not a Chalukya prince. The confusion has apparently arisen from intermarriages between the 
lunar Chalukya princes and the solar Chola princesses. It may be inferred from the language 
of the sasanam that Yijayaditya was the first viceroy appointed by Rajendra to administer 
the government of Yengi, and that he was a Chalukya, but I find no mention of him 
elsewhere. On his death, about 1077-8 a.d., Rajendra deputed his own son, R&ja R&ja, to 
succeed him, but he only retained the office for one year, when he was replaced by his 
brother, Vira Deva Chola, Kulottunga Chola or. Saptama Yishnuvardhana, who appears to 
have been a ruler of great ability, and to have had a long tenure of power. 

But here another doubt arises in the identification of R&ja R&ja, who could not be the 
Rdja R&ja of the Ceylon type of coins. The difficulty may be accounted for by the 
multiform nomenclature of these princes, who were sometimes called by one name, sometimes 
by another. Thus we find in the list given by Bumell, p. 131 ante (who from his situation 
in Tanjore had exceptional mei^is of ascertaining the truth), that the prince whom I have 
considered throughout as the great Rajendra, is Yira Chola, alias Kulottunga Chola I., 
R&jarajendra (R&ja r&ja) Eoppakesari Yarmd, with the date 1064-1113 a.d. (see also 
p. 42 ante). 
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[The contents of the accompanying 4to. Plate represent the reproductions, by lithoeraphy, of specimens selected from the 
series of six 8to. copper plates, engraved by native artists in Madxus, to illustrate Sir W. Elliotts original articles on Sonth 
Indian coins, published in the Ma<&as Journal of Literature and Science. No attempt has been made to recast the order in 
which they now appear — they simply follow the old arrangement of the 8yo. Plates. The selection having been mainly made 
with a view to preserve some of the more artistically accurate copies of the originals, in preference to a resort to modem 
autotype illustrations, whic^ do not always so clearly show the more minute detculs of coins of lead or copper which have 
chanced to suffer from age and oxydation.] 



No. 1. — ^Primitive spherule of copper, probably the 
normal form. p. 58. 

No. 2. — Spherule of gold. Normal form. p. 53 and note 1, 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6. — Silver, saldkds^ puranas, or eldlings. 
impressed with the symbols of various attesting au- 
thorities, whether dynastic or commercial, p. 45 
and note 8, also pp. 50, 51. 

Nos. 7, 8. — Gold, padma-tankas or kamala mudras of the 
natives. From Banawasi. pp. 54, 66. 

No. 9. — A true die-coin. 66 grains. Eight-rayed figure, 
chakra or Sun. Rev, plain. From South Mahratta 
country. Early Chalukya? (Fig. 31 of Glean., p. 233.) 

No. 10.— r58 grains. Similar to 7 and 8. Centre (?) — At 
either side the archaic form of the word &ri, below 
a vase, above the word Vijaya, From Malabar. 
(Fig 32 of Gleanings, p. 232.) 

No. 11. — 54 grains. The same class as above. From 
Kamul. (Fig. 33 of Gleanings, p. 232.) 

No. 12. — 53 grains. Ditto. Centre has Krishna piping, 
on either side the old form of the word S'ri, sun and 
moon above. From Taujore. (Fig. 35 of Glean., p. 233.) 

Nos. 13, 14, 15. — Ditto. 58 grains. Eadamba dynasty. 
From South Mahratta country, p. 66. 

No. 16. — 63 grains. Ditto. From Hewli. p. 66. 

No. 17. — 63 grains. Die-coin. From Hewli. Kadamba 
dynasty, p. 66. 

No. 18. — 60 grains. Standard floral reverse, p. 55. 

Nob. 19, 20. — Like 7, 8. "With boar symbol, early 
Chalukya. From South Mahratta country. 55 to 
58 grains, pp. 54, 66, 67, 70. 

No. 21.— Early Chalukya. p. 70. 

No. 22. — From Bellary. 58 grains, p. 70. (Gleanings, 

pp. 88-90.) 

Obvebse. 

Boar with trappings. 
Revebse. 
Chakra. 
No. 23. — Like the above, but ruder. From South Mah- 
ratta country, p. 70. (Gleanings, pp. 88-90.) 

Nos. 24, 25. — Andhba coins from Dipaldinni. 

Obvebse. 
Horse. 



Broken Legend^ No, 25. . fI?f4IQ4l T^ 

. Satakai^ita £ano, p. 34. 

Hevebse. 
TJjjain symbol, p. 22. 

Nos. 26, 27.— Ditto. 70-90 grains, pp. 22-3. 

Obvebse. 
Chaitya. 

Revebse. 
TJjjain symbols, pp. as above. 

No. 28. — ^Unique coin of Gautamfputra. See Ind. 
Ant. vol. vi. p. 276, No. 5. (p. 32 of this work). 

Legend. XS{ 4\\^U{\^W ftfT ^"^ tin^iuiti 

£ano Ooiamiputata Siri yano Sataka^ta. 

Nos. 29, 30.— p. 23. 

Obvebse. 

Elephant. 

. inn 

. Sataka, p. 34. 

. . Sataka. p. 34. 
Revebse. 
TJjjain symbol. 



Legends^ No. 29. 



No. 80. 



KUBUHBAB OB PaIXAVA CoJITS OF THE CoBOUAin)EL 

Coast, p. 35. 
No. 31. — Bull and curious device, surrounded with 

sun-rays. 
No. 32. — Ditto, and sun. 
No. 33. — Ditto, and Maltese Cross (sun). 

Legend. IM?f9 

(Kuda) mpa taka. 

No. 34. — Bull and sun. 



Legend. 

No. 35.— 
No. 36.— 



tttka. 



Revebse. 

Crab. 
Revbbse. 

Fish. 

Revebse. 

Two-masted ship like the modem coasting vessel 
or d'honif steered by means of oars from the stem. 



No. 37.— 



No. 38.— 
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EXPLANATOET NOTE TO PLATES II. IIL IV. 



More than a twelvemonth has elapsed since the completion of Plate I., owing to the 

difficulty, caused by my loss of sight, of selecting the coins required for the Autotype process. 

General Pearse undertook this task, but after four or five days succumbed to illness while 
preparing the Catalogue. The opportune arrival, at this juncture, of Mr. Kobert Sewell, 

Madras C.S., who kindly profPered his aid, has enabled the work to be finally completed. 

The rough Catalogue, thus hastily prepared, has now been revised in the absence of the 
coins (left in London). The diction has been altered considerably, several coins have been 
omitted as irrelevant, and a very few added. In some instances the arrangement has also 
been altered, involving a change in the order of the numbers. The result, though not so 
satisfactory as could be desired, exhibits examples of the most typical varieties described in- 
the memoir, references to which are given in the descriptions. 

The whole was placed in the hands of Prof. Percy Gardner, who kindly undertook to 
superintend the execution of the Autotype Plates. To him, and to Mr. Fleet for his readings 
of some of the legends, as well as to the two gentlemen first mentioned, viz. General Pearse 
and Mr. Sewell, the latter of whom has conducted the Catalogue through the Press, my most 
grateful acknowledgments are due. 



W. E. 

December, 1885. 



BLLIOT 



19» 
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PLATE 11. 



Akdhba Coiks. 

[To this series belong Nos. 24-30 of Plate I.] 

No. 39. — ^Lead. From Kolhapur. Obv. Bow and' 
arrow. Legend around reading Band Gdtami- 
putasa VilivdyahuraHa} Rev, Kail, ehaitya, and 
tree. Codrington's Collection. {Bombay Journal^ 
ziu. 303.) 

No. 40,— Copper. From Kolh&pur. Ohv. Bow and 
arrow. Legend around reading Rah6 Odtamt- 
putasa F'[t1/[f]f?[d]yj*fir«a.* Bav, as in No. 
39 (?). Codnngtbn'B Collection. 

No. 41. — Lead. "Weight, 250 grains. From Karwar. 
Obv. Chattyawith two rows of inverted semicircles 
at the base, and a larger open or cupola-arch 
above. Legend, Band Mala{?)na .... Bw, The 
sacred tree in a square pedestal, emblems at the 
side. Pearse's Collection, (p. 31, ante,) 

No. 42.— Lead. Weight, 278 grains. From Karw&r. 
Obv, Central device similar to No. 41. Legend (?). 
Bev, similar to No. 41, with the iaurui symbol. 
Pearse's Collection, (p. 31.) 

No. 43. — ^Lead. From the K^ishnd district. Obv. 
Elephant to right with legend below, reading 

Banasa 5[»Jr[t]y<incMa * Bev. TJjjain 

symbol, (p. 23.) 

No. 44. — Lead. From the same place. Obv, Horse 
to right, moon above. Legend reading Sata- 
kanasa Bano.^ Bev, Plain. 

No. 45. — Lead. From the same place. Obv, Two- 
masted ship. Bev, TJjjain symbol. {Madrae 
Journal, iii. k.s. 243, fig. 74.) 

No. 46. — Lead. From the same place. Obv, Mane- 
less lion, facing right; in front a tree. Bev, 
chaitya (?). p. 23. 

No. 47. — Lead. Weight, 602*3 grains. From the 
same place. Obv. Maneless lion facing left, 
above legend (?). The letter ea alone is legible. 
Bev, Plain, (p. 23.) 

No. 48. — A rock-crystal seal bearing the letters said, 
followed by the symbol for •* 2," which Gen. 
Pearse refers to Si^vahana. {Seep, 19, note,) 



"Paij^yjl Coins. 

The coins which hare the efiSgy of a maned lion, as mentioiied 
on p. 23, were originally assigned, donbtfully, to the Pallava 
dynasty of Vengi( Madras Journal, iii. n.s. 237, ngs. 48,49. 60, 52). 
Tlie tract of countiT in which they occur, and the statement of 
the late Dr. Bumell that ** the tieer banner of Vengai is quoted 
in a Choi a inscription of the eieyenth century at TiniyatjUu- 
marudCLr in Tanjore *' fSouth Ind. PaliBograpay, 106 ; conf. 
Ind. Ant. y. 50}, connrms me in the accuracy of my first 
impression. — W. E. 

No. 49. — Alloy (coarse silver?). Obv, Lion with 
ample mane, facing right. Some examples have 
a sword above or in front of the animal. Bev. 
Yase on a stand, hetween two tall trifid lamp- 
stands or standards (?), the whole within a hroad 
circle of radiating lines. 

No. 50. — Alloy. Design on both sides very similar 
to No. 49. 

No. 61. — Gbld. Whence not known. Mionnet's 
scale, 2^ ; weight, 72*7 grains. Obv. Lion to 
left, paw upraised, within a circle around which 
is the legend Sri Simganasannd (?) pra (?)• 
Bev. Three-storeyed edifice or temple (?); below, 
a word not read. A doubtful coin. 

No. 62. — Gold fanam. "Weight, 7*6 grains. Prom 
K&jamahendri. Obv, Lion with paw uplifted. 
Bev, The letter Ma with another imperfect letter 
under it. 

No. 63. — Gold. Weight, 6*7 grains. Obv, Lion to 
left. Bev, The syllable La or Bit according to 
the date of the alphabet.' 

No. 64. — Gold. Mionnet's scale, 3 ; weight, 69*6 
grains. Obv, Maned lion to right. Bev, Ap- 
parently a three-storeyed building with pillars (?) 
below. 

KusmiBAB Coins. 

No. 66. — Silver (?). Mionnet's scale, 4. Weight, 
39*6 gniins. From the Arcot District. Obv, 
Horse facing right, with a pellet in front; ahove, 
a very doubtful inscription in characters which 
have been read Sirma Bdja (?). Bev, indistinct. 
This is one of the two coins mentioned on p. 36, supposed 
to have been lost. It was discovered in arranging the 
present series, but the other is still missing. 

The remaining coins of this series are thin copper, as are also 
Nos. 31 to 38 of Flate I., all from the sea-shore south of Madras. 
The obverse of all is the same, an elegantly shaped bull faciog 
right, except in No. 35, where it looks to the left. (p. 35.)— W.£. 



1 I am indebted to Mr. J. F. Fleet for these readings.— W.£. 
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No. 56.— Rev. A tree. {Can/. " QUaning»,'' fig. 80.) 

No. 67. — .Bw. A tree. 

No. 68. — Copper. "Weight, 43*9 grains. Ohv. An 
animal like a dog. Rw. Pour dots or bosses 
witliin a circle. (" Gleanings,''^ fig. 103.) Tliis 
Qniqne specimen maj perhaps belong to the preceding or 
P^laya section, ana the reverse sug^ts that it may 
posfiiblj have been a weight. (Conf. rnnsep, in J.A.S.B. 
IT. 627-8, fig8.34, 36, 36.) 



Eakliest Punch and Die Coins. 
Under this head fall the coins figured in Plate I. Figs. 1-6. 

No. 69. — Gold. "Weight, 58 grains. Very early 
mde punch -marked coin, from the Ahmadnagar 
District. Ohv, None of the punch-marks give 
any distinct design. Rev, Plain. Gibbs' Collec- 
tion, (p. 65.) 

No. 60. — Gold. Weight, 57*2 grains. Ohv, Various 
punch-marks, amongst which appears twice the 
word S'ri. Rev. Plain. Gibbs' Collection. 

No. 61. — Silver. "Weight, 12'8 grains. Transition 
punch-coin, found with others in the Konkan, 
with a bull, erroneously called a lion at pp. 50 
and 66, superimpressed on the punch-marks. 
Received from Dr. Codrington. 

No. 62, — Silver. Prom Sultanpur, near Wai. Ohv. 
and Rev, As described at p. 55. Received from 
Dr. Codrington. 

No. 63. — Gold. Described at length at p. 56, q.v. 
Prom zinc impressions, there being originals in 
the British Museum. 

No. 64.— Gold. Prom zinc impressions sent by Dr. 
Codrington. (p. 65.) 

No. 65. Gold. Weight, 55*4 grains. Ohv. Seated 
figure with umbrella, chowrie, sun and standard. 
Ploral reverse. Gibbs' Collection. In connec- 
tion with this see Tavemier's coin, and Pig. 18, 
Plate I. and p. 55. Origin of all three unknown. 



Kadakba Coins. 

Nos. 7, 8, 10, 11, 13 to 17, of Plate I. belong to this Series. 
(Conf. •« GleaningB.") 

No. 66. — Gold. Weight, 54*5 grains. Prom Sunda. 
Ohv. Indistinct figure of a lion in the centre, 
with four punch-marks, two being the word /S'ri, 
the third a word which has been read Bhujam (?), 
the fourth an ankne. Rev. Plain. 

No. 67. — Gold. Weight, 58-525 grains. Prom Sunda. 
Ohv. The emblem called a padma in the centre, 
with some punch-struck retrospectant lions round 
it. Rev, Scroll ornament and two indented marks. 
{Conf. Plate L fige. 13, 14, 15, and p. 66.) 



No. 68. — Gold. Weight, 66-3 grains. Prom Bombay. 
Ohv. Apparently the front face of a lion. Rev^ 
A Ndgari legend, unread. Gibbs' Collection. 

No. 69. — Gold. Ohv. Lion passant to left. Rev. 
Pour lines inNagari, S'ri'SaptakdfUvara'Charana- 
lahdka-vara'virO'Sdt/idSva,^ i.e. ** The brave Soyi- 
d^va who has obtained boons from the feet of 
the holy Saptakotls'vara." Soyi, or Sovideva, 
or Somes vara, was a prince of the Goa branch of 
the Kadamba family. (Prom an electrotype of 
the original coin in the Bombay Museum.) 

No. 70. — Gold. Ohv. Lion looking backwards, with 
Canarese legend below, which has been read 
Beluga (?). Rev. An indistinct object in the 
centre surrounded by a circle of dots, and that 
again by an outer circle in which an ornament 
resembling an omega or a circular buckle alternates 
with a trefoil. Prom zinc impression of the 
original coin in the Bombay Museum. (See 
Bomhay Journal, ii. 65, plate xii. Jig. S; ** Glean,** 
fig. 37.) 

No. 71. — Gold. Ohv. Lion looking to the front, and 
in old Nagari the word Pramdda, i.e. the cycle- 
year of coinage. Rev, Legend, Srl-SaptakdiiSa* 
Mhdha-vara^ra'Jagakd{ke)iidSva -Mdlavaramdri, ^ 
i.e. *' The brave JayakesldSva, the destroyer of 
the Malavas, who obtained boons from the holy 
Saptakotis'a." Jayak^s'i was one of the Kadambas 
of Goa. Prom zinc impression of the original 
in Bombay Museum. {Bomhay Journal, x. ; Froe. 
xxiv. liii.) 

Nos. 72, 73. — Gold fanams. Weight, 2*9 grains. 
Prom the Southern Mahratta country. Ohv. 
Lion regardant, similar to No. 71. Rev. Legend 
undecipherable. 

No. 74. — Gold fanam. Weight, 5*9 grains. Imperfect. 
Ohv. A lion. Rev. An ahkus. 

No. 75. — Copper. Prom Mais(ir. Ohv. Lion looking 
backwards. Rev. A star of eight rays. Pearse*s 
Collection. 

No. 76. — Copper. Ohv. Lion passant and regardant. 
See Nos. 71, 72, 73. Rev. Indistinct. Pearse's 
Collection. 

No. 77. — Copper. Prom Bangalore. Ohv. lion 

passajit, regardant. Rev, Crossed lines, with 

pellets in the squares. Probably of late date. 
, Pearse's Collection. 

No. 78. — Gold. Weight, 65*1 grains. Ohv. Lion 
within a floral border (?), like that on No. 70. 
Rev, Hanuman, seated between two chowries, 
and below him an old Canarese word Nakara, 
referring possibly to the god Nakares'vara, of 
Bankapur. An electrotype of a similar coin has 
been received from Bombay. 



^ See note to p. 162b. 
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PLATE IIT. 



Chalitkta Coiks. 

Nob. 19 to 23 of Plate I. belong to this series. (Conf . ** Glean." 
pp. 88-90, figs. 1-5.) 

No. 79. — Gold. Weight, 66-s^ grains. A large thin 

plate, having on the Obv. the figure of a boar in the 

centre under an umbrella, and two chowries with 

the taunts symbol, and a lamp in front of and 

another behind the animal; around, impressed 

by separate punches, old Canarese letters, reading 

iSW Chdlukya Vallahha. The last word doubtful. 

Rev, Plain. Another specimen has been figured by 
Lieut Latter In J.A.S.B. xt. 240, fig. 6. 

No. 80.— Gold. Weight, 66 -A" grains. Ohv. Similar 
to the aboye, the separate letters reading S'ri 
Rdja Rdjaf and a doubtful letter which has 
been read ndra or rya (pp. 61, 54, 66, 67, 70). 
With these compare Nos. 19, 20, of Plate I. 

No. 81.— Copper. Ohv. A boar, facing right, sun 
and moon above. Rev. A iahka. 

No. 82. — Copper. Ohv. Same as above. Rev. In- 
distinct. 

No. 83. — Copper. Ohv. Boar facing right. Rev. 
Lion looking' backwards. This perhaps refers 
to the conquest of Banawasi by the Chalukyas. 

No. 84. — Copper, Ohv. Boar facing left, with sun 
and moon above. Rev. Indistinct. 

No. 85. — Gold fanam. Weight, 6*7 grains. From 
Bajamahendri. Ohv. Boar facing right, above 
him an ankus. Rev. The letters sa^ under which 
is the number 11 in decimal figures. From the 
locality this probably belongs to the Eastern 
Chalukya branch. 

No. 86. — Gold fanam. Weight, 6*2 grains. Ohv. 
Boar facing right, enclosed in a circle. Rev. A 
lion, above him the sun. 



Eaxachusi Coins. 



No. 87. — Gold. Weight, 54i^ grains. From the 
Satt^a province. Ohv. Figure advancing to the 
right. Rev. Three lines of Old Canarese, in the 
second of which is the name Murdri. From the 
locality, and the name Murari, this may be 
assigned to the second prince of the Kalachuri 
dynasty of Kalyan. (p. 78.) 



Coins op the Yadava^ op Devagiei. 

No. 88.— Gold. Weight, 52-2 grains. Ohv. A figure 
like that of an anthropoid garuda with head 
covered, nose somewhat pronounced. Rev. Three 
lines of Old Canarese, which have been read 
Rdfa S'ivahafaf for -hhafa. From Bijapur. The 
cognizance of the YddayaB of Ddva^iri beine a garuda, 
I attribute this coin, though with doubt, to that 
family.— W.E. 

No. 89. — Silver, small. Weight, 4*2 grains. Ohv. 
figure of garudia, like the preceding. Rev. Ap- 
parently letters, unread. Two of these coins, found 
in the bund of a tank at Seotur, on the Piina Road, eight 
miles from Satt4r&, were sent me by Sir Bartle Frere, 
the Resident.— W.£. 

No. 89^. — Copper. Ohv. Garuda* Rev. A legend, 
Vehkafa in the centre. 



Coins op the YIdavas op Dvabasahxtbba. 

The only coins of this dynasty which I know (but have not 
seen) are those procured by Gen. rearse in Maisiir. — W. £. 

No. 90.— Gold. Weight, 61-76 grains, size 2i. Ohv. 
Maned lion before an altar ; above him a smaller 
one, with the sun in front ; both lions face to the 
right. Rev. Three lines of Old Canarese, reading 
S^ri Talakddu gonda (as now read, not -dona)^ 
i.e. "He who took the glorious Talaki^^," 
namely, Yishnuvardhana, the fourth prince, 
(pp. 80, 82, note 1, 115.) 

No. 91. Gold. Weight, 63 grains. Ohv. Same as 
above. Rev. Three lines of Old Canarese, reading 
Sri Nonamhavddi gondan, i.e. " He who took the 
glorious Nonambava^i*" (p- 82, and fwte 1.) 

No. 92. — Copper. Ohv. Elephant facing right, above 
S'rif in Canarese. Rev. Legend not legible. 
This refers, perhaps, to the N&yaks of Tonn^ir. 

(P- 81-) 

Coins op the Kakatitas op Woeanoal aitd Y£xa 

BKppis, op Konpavid(?). 

No. 93.— Gold fanam. From E^wida. Weight, 
6'6 grains. Ohv. Bull couchant to right. Rev. 
Doubtful, (pp. 85, 102.) 

No. 94. — Copper. Ohv. Bull couchant to right, over 
his back a lingam. Rev. Legend in Telugu. 
(pp. 85, 102.) 

No. 95. — Copper. Obv. Like the last. Rev. Legend 
in Telugu. (pp. 85, 102.) 
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YlJATAKAGAB CoiKS. 

For the description of coinB Nos. 96 to 106 we are indebted to 
Mr. Thomas, who has described them in note 1 to pp. 97-98. 
It is remarkable that the gold coins should be of a S'aivite 
character, while the symbols on the copper coins and on the seals 
of the dynasty, probaoly through the influence of the minister, 
are Yaish^Yite. But the Euruba princes generally bore names 
deriyed from S'iya, while those of the succcMing dynasty, except 
the last, were adopted from Yish^u. (p. 92.) 

No. 96 (Thomas's No. 1).— Gold. Weight, 25-2 
grains. Obv. S'iva and Parvati seated. .Rev. 

Nagari legend ift iniPT ff^lPC ^'^ Pratdpa 
Jlarthara, the second king of the first or Kuruba 
dynasty. 

No. 97 (Thomas's No. 1).— Gold. Weight, 25-4 
grains. Same as the last. 

No. 98. (Thomas's No. 2).— Gold. Weight, 24-2 
grains. Obv* Two-headed fabulous bird called 
Gandabherun^a walking to the left {con/, note 3, 
p. 96), like a heraldic spread-eagle, holding 
elephants in each beak and each claw. Rev. 
(See No. 99.) 

No. 99 (Thomas's No. 2).— Gold. Weight, 26-4 
grains. Obv. Two-headed insessorial Gan^a- 
bherun^a, with elephants as above. Rev. of 

Nos. 98 and 99, the Nagari legend ift HAIUI^d 
"^T^ S^ri Pratdpa Aehyuta Edya^ i.e. the third 

king of the Narasimha line, the ninth from 
Bukka. 

No. 100 (Thomas's No. 3).— Gold. Weight, 52-6 
grains. Olv. Same as No. 96. Rev. ts(\ T^^fiV^ 

^^rftRT TTO ^^ Pratdpa 8addsivd Rdya, i.e. 
the fourth of the Narasimha line, and the tenth 
from Bukka. 

No. 101 (Thomas's No. 4).— Gold. Weight, 25-7 
grains. Ohv. Same as No. 96. Rev. Indistinct 
legend, possibly -^ ^^ ^VTW TW S'ri Kanva 
Triramala Rdya, for **Tiiaimala Baya," the 
brother of Rdma Raja of the third dynasty, who 
removed to Pennakonda. (p. 93.) 

No. 102 (Thomas's No. 4).— Gold. Weight, 26 
grains. Same as above. 

No. 103 (Thomas, No. 4).— Copper. Mionnet's size 3; 
weight, 55 grains. Ohv. Boar facing right, 
sword and sun above. Pev. Three lines of 

N&gari ^fTR ^IT^W V^i Chalam ( Chalan) Tri- 
ramala taha for {tahka). (See remark on No. 101.) 

No. 104. Ohv. Boar to right, sun and moon above. 
Rev. Legend unread. 

No. 105 (Thomas's No. 5).— Gold. Weight, 51-2 
grains. 0^. Vishnu. Rev. 1^"^ Ij^TTTO lt^: 

8'ri Venka levardya namah. Probably one of the 
Yeiikatas in the list on p. 93. 



No. 106 (Thomas's No. 6).— Gold. Weight, 52-7 
grains. Ohv. The youthful Krishna trampling 
on Kaliya (the dancing Krishna). Rev. A legend 

read as ^ f^m^^ '^T^ Sirl ChikadSva Rdya. 

Mr. Thomas douhts whether this helongs to the Vijayanagar 
series (note, p. 98). I am also doubtful (see p. 97). It may 
belong to a Maisur sovereign named ChikkadeTa. — W. £. 

No. 107.— Gold. Weight, 25-9 grains. Ohv. The 
vouthful Kfishna again. Bev. N&gari legend, 
indistinct, (?) Venkadiva. 

No. 108.— Gold. Weight, 58 grains. Ohv. Bama 
and Slta seated, sun and moon above, a figure 
(Hanuman ?) standing before them. Rev. In Old 

A 

Canarese S>ri Uvara, This coin appears to be 
connected with the Rdma-Tahka medals, attri- 
buted to the second dynasty, (pp. 95, 99.) 

No. 109.— Gold. Weight, 174 grains. The third- 
sized Rdfna- Tahka, cup-shaped. Convex side, 
Hanum&n to the left, with Nagari letters. Con- 
cave side, Bama and Slta seated, with attendants. 
Nagari legend below, (p. 99.) 

No. 110. — Gold (spheroid). Weight, 18 grains. Ohv. 
Hanuman. Rev. S^iva and Parvati (?), indistinct, 
(p. 99.) 

No. 111. — Cancelled. 

No. 112.— Gold. Weight, 119-7 grains. Ohv. Yishnu 
under an arch. Rev. 8'rt Kriehna Rdya. ( Conf. 
Nob. 174 to 178.) 

No. 113.— Gold. Flat. Weight, 123-4 grains. Ohv. 
Bama and S)ta seated, with attendants ; around, 
and on Pev., N&gari legend not read. A modern 
Rdma-Tanka, of no value, (p. 99.). — W. E. 
(Pearse's Collection.) 



MAisfTB Conrs. 

No. 114 (Thomas's No. 8a.)— Gold. Weight, 53 
grains. Ohv. S^iva and Parvati seated. Rev. 
Saddsivdf adopted from the Vijayanagar type by 
Sada^iva, the first N&yak of Ikkeri. (pp. 97, 
105, 106, 146; eon/. J.A.S.B. lii. 45, 93.) 

No. 115.— Gold. Weight, 52-8 grains. Ohv. S'iva 
and Parvati seated. Rev. S'rt Kf^hna Rdj'a. 
Later Ikkeri type, afterwards adopted by Haidar 
'All. (p. 105.) 

No. 116. — Copper. Ohv. A Canarese number (?). 
Rev. Lines crossing at right angles, (p. 105.) 

No. 117. — Copper. Ohv. Elephant to left, sun and 
moon above. Pev. Double lines crossing at right 
angles with a circle in the centre. In others, 
Pev. various, oft-en smooth from attrition. This 
is the dne paisa, or " Elephant Cash," so com- 
mon in Mais^, referred to at p. 105. 
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Chera or Eokgtt Conrs. 

No. 118.— Gold. Weight, 62-8 grains. Oh. Ele- 
phant. Itsv, Floral design. 

'No. 119. — Gbld. Weight, 58'5 grains. Ohv. eimiL&r 

to the ahove, hat here the animal is caparisoned. 

These two coins, attributed to the Ch^ras, have been fre- 
quently reproduced in the south-weet. I haye fanams of the 
same ^rpe. The figure on the seal of the Kongu copper-plates 
is exactly similar. See next number. — W. £. 

No. 120. — Seal, having the figure of an elephant, 
attached to the copper grants of the Kongani 
princes. From an electrotype impression. 

Nos. 121-127. — The seven following characteristic 
copper coins are difficult to descrihe. They all 
have on the reverse the same symbol, which may 
he compared to an altar or drum-shaped object ? 
The obverse has generally a bow, and one or 
more five-pointed posts or standards, in one 
instance together with an elephant, in others a 
weapon like a sacrificial bill or axe. (p. 117.) 

No. 128. — Copper. Ohv. Seated figure, Ceylon type, 

with ahkus. Bev, Bow with arrow strung, and 

umbrella. It is doubtful if this is a true Eong^u coin, 
but I once had an example with the Ceylon sitting fi^re on 
one side, and the true Kongu altar on the other. — W. E. 



PJiNpTAir Conrs. 

No. 129.— Gold. Weight, 57 grains. Ohv, Two fish 
under an umbrella, fianked on right by lamp 
and on left by chowrie, sun and moon above. 
Rev, legend in Nagari, uncertain. {Conf, As, 
lies. xvii. 592-3; pi. iv. fig. 81.) 



No. 130.— Gold. Weight, 6-5 grains. Ohv. Two 
fish. Rev. Unrecognizable. 

No. 181.— Gold. Weight, 6*2 grains. Ohv. A fish. 
Bsv. Figure before an altar. 

These two coins, Nos. 130, 131, with several others having 
one or two fish, or a boar, were found in R&jamahendri, and 
may be connected with the Chola-Chalukya penod.^W. £. 

No. 132. — Copper. Obv. Standing figure, Ceylon 

type. JRev. A mountain ; below, the Tamil word 

JS'etu. Ketu. being synonymous with dhvajOy I attribute 
this, with hesitation, to BialayadhTaja, the second name in 
the Pura^ic lists, (pp. 126-6.)— W.£. 

No. 133. — Copper. Ohv. Similar standing figure. 
JRev. Fish on either side of sceptre or crozier, 
flanked by lamps. Above, in Tamil letters, Flra 
Pdndiyan, the fourth or fifth king in the lists, 
(p. 'l*26.) 

No. 134. — Copper. Ohv. Anthropoid Garu^a with 
Sankha and ehahra above. Rep. Samara Kold- 
hala^ the forty-first king in the lists. ( Compare 
No. 137.) 

No. 135. — Copper. Ohv. Similar, Garuda kneeling 
on the fish. Rev. Samara Koldhalan. (p. 126.) 

No. 136. — Copper. Ohv. Standing figure with two 
characters to right. Rev. Fish between lamps ; 
in margin Samara Koldhala. (p. 126.) 

No. 137. — Copper. Ohv. Same as above. Rev. Two 
fish surrounded by legend Samara Koldhala. 

No. 138. — Copper. Ohv. Anthropoid Garuda carrying 
a bow, Sankha above. Rev. Bhmanika Firan. 
(p. 126.) 



PLATE IV. 



Pakdyaw Coins {continued). 

No. 139. — Copper. Ohv. Standing figure. Rev. In 

old Tamil, Korkai Anddr, i.e. "Ruler of 
Korkai," a title of the PdicicjLyan princes. Sewell's 
Collection. 

No. 140. — Copper. Ohv. Similar standing figure. 
Rev. Seated figure, and legend Kitna Pdndyay 
the last name in the lists, (pp. 121, 126, 128-9.) 

No* 141. — Copper. Ohv. Sceptre between two fish 
under a crescent. Rev. Sundara Fdndii/a, in 
Tamil, (p. 127.) 



No. 142. — Copper. Ohv. Horse galloping to right, 
under three symbols indistinguishable. Rev. 
Fish on either side of sceptre ; above, a bull to 
left with chowries. (p. 127.) 

No. 143. Copper. Ohv. Standing figure. Rev. A 
crocodile to left ; above, the legend ke (or se ?), 
and a scorpion {Ifakara ketu or dhvaja (?), could 
such a name be found) ; helow, two fish looking 
inwards. Gen. Fearse's gold coin I hare not seen. — ^W.E. 
(p. 127.) 

No. 144. — Copper. Ohv. Standing figure, with two 
fish and sceptre to right. Rev. Seated figure 
with legend, which has been read Terumaiai (?). 
(p. 127.) 
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No. 145. — Copper. Ohv» Two fish crossed; in the 
angles a crescent and truula, Rm. Kaeehi 
Valungum Ferumdn, i.e. ''Conjeveram-bestowmg 
chief or prince." (p. 122, note 2.) 

No. 146. — Copper. Ohv. Standing fignre. Eev. 
Seated figure and sceptre between two fish. 

No, 147. — Copper. Ohv, Two feet (or Vtshnu-^dds?) 
under sun and moon. .Rev, Legend which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Caldwell, reading from another 
coin found at Eayal, is Kdyal, (pp. 124-5.) 

No. 148. — Copper. Ohv, Boar to right, under sun 
and moon. R^, Sundara Pdndiyan^ above two 
fish on each side of the sceptre. This belongs to 
what has been called the Chola-Chalukya period, 
Id which the relations between the Pdndjans 
and the Cholas have not been clearly as- 
certained, (pp. 121, 134.) 

No. 149. — Copper. Ohv, Figure, with halo round the 
head, seated on the fish. The right arm rests 
outstretched on the knee, the leg pendant, the 
left leg is doubled, and the left arm akimbo. 
This is a doubtful coin, its only connection with 
the Pan^yans being the figure of the fish. 

No. 150. — ^Copper. Bull to right, sun and moon. 
Rev, Sceptre between two fish. 



Chola Coins. 

No. 151. — Gold. Coin lost; facsimile in woodcut. 
Weight, 50 to 60 grains. Ohv, and Rev, Exactly 
the same, viz. a tiger seated to the proper left, 
opposite it a fish, over the head of each an ankus^ 
and behind the tiger four characters unread, 
(p. 132.) 




No. 152. — Impure silver. Weight, 62 grains. Ohv, 
and Rev, The same, viz. a tiger seated under a 
canopy, chowrie on either side, opposite it two 
fish, behind it a bow, and below all the Ndgari 
legend Rdehd Konu Chola, (pp. 124, 132.) 

No. 153. — Impure silver. Weight, 52-2 grains. Ohv, 
and Rev, Same as above, legend 8*ri RdjSndrah, 
(pp. 124, 132, noU 2.) Pearse's Coll. 

No. 154. — Impure silver. Weight, 62 6 grains. Ohv, 
The same group of symbols occupying the whole 
field. Rev. Uttama Chola in Nagari. (pp. 132-3.) 



No. 155. — Gold. Weight, 7*2 grains. O^r. Sameas 

above. Rev, Tuddha MaUd^. (p. 134, note 1.) 
This coin was receiyed since the note was written. 

No. 156.— Gold. W;eight, 6-7 grains. Ohv. Fish and 
tiger seated under a crescent. Rev, Legend not 
legible. 

No. 157.--Pale gold. Weight, 8-2 grains. Ohv, 
Standing figure. Rev. In old Ndgari iraka (?) or 
daraka{?) under a chowrie. (Doubtful coin.) 
(p. 133.) 

No. 158. — Copper. Ohv. Seated figure with apparently 
the legend Rdja Raja under the arm. Rev. Boar 
to left, legend above and below illegible. The 
letters above seem to be in Tamil and to read 
Vira, (pp. 133-4.) 

No. 159. — Copper. Ohv, Standing figure, crescent to 
right of head. Rev. Boar, sun, moon, and lamp, 
above a scroll, (p. 134.) 

No. 160. — Copper. Ohv, Standing figure. Rev. Two 
fish surrounded by an obscure legend, Rdja 
Rdja{?). (p. 134.) 

No. 161. — Copper. Ohv. Same as above. Rev, Seated 
figure with fish and sceptre where the legend 
Rdj'a Rdja usually appears, (p. 134). 

No. 162. — Copper. Ohv. Seated figure with legend 
Rdja Rdja, Rev. A horseman between two 
umbrellas galloping to right, (p. 133.) 

No. 163. — Copper. Ohv. Seated figure. Rev. Two 
horses and rider, umbrellas above, (p. 133.) 

No. 164. — Copper. Ohv. Standing figure of Krishna 
as Muralidhara (the flute player). Rev. Seated 
figure and legend Rdja Rdja. (p. 133 ; conf. 
PI, I, Fig, 12.) 

No. 165. — Gold. Ohv, Standing figure, crescent 
in field, and fish below four dots. Rev. Seated 
figure and name Rdja Rdja. (p. 133.) 

No. 166. — Copper. Ohv, Standing figure, and Rev. 
Same as No. 165. (p. 133). 

No. 167. — Copper. Ohv. Very rough, same as above. 
Rev. Bull erect to right, sun and moon. p. 134. 

No. 168. — Cancelled, 

No. 169. — Copper. Oit;. Same as the last. jSm;. Bull 
to right, crescent above, (p. 134.) 

No. 170. — Copper. Ohv, Same as above, with a 
lozenge having dots in the angles and one in the 
centre. Rev. Seated figure having an axe to his 
proper right, (p. 134). 

No. 171. — Copper. Ohv, Same as above. Rev. An 
elephant to left, above his head a sankha, and an 
illegible legend. 

No. 1 72. — Copper. Ohv, Same as above. Rev. Bull 
couchant to left, with crescent in the field, below, 
in Tamil letters, Setu. (p. 134.) 
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No. 173. — Copper. Oh. Standing bull facing to 
left, lamp in front. JRev, Kdnlri Rdyan^ — ^who 
he was, not known. 

No. 174. — Copper. O^v. Standing bull facing right. 

Bm>. A large three-leaved symbol, or fleur-de-lis ? 

truula f This coin, examples of which are not in- 
frequent, closely resembles one figured by Sir A. Phayre 
as stmck in Arakan ahont theeighu oentnry a.d. (p. 134.) 



MonsRN Conrs. 

No. 175. — ^Woodcut of coin accidentally omitted. 

Gold. Weight, 26 grains. Ohv, Lakshmi seated, 

with sankha and ehahra, Rev. S^ri Pratdpa 

JTmAna jSdya in Nagari. Not yery rare. T^eLakthmi 
mdda of the sar&fs, of elegant design. It appears to me 
to be connected with the series of Krishna coins, Nos. 
106, 107, pp. 97, 144, note 1.— W.E. 






No. 176.— Gold. Weight, 26 grains. Ohv. Yishnu 
standing under an arch. JRev. Like Ndgari cut 
by one ignorant of the character. This coin, which 
should haye been omitted instead of the preceding, is the 
Venkafapati Nai4u pratdpa^ or half pagoda of the sar&fs, 
yery common, often made into ornaments. — W. E. 

No. 177. Gold. Ohv. Same as the last. Bev. Venkaf 
Rdya in Telugu. (Pearse's Coll.) 

No. 178. — Gold. Ohv. Vishnu standing. Rev. Granu- 
lated. 

No. 179. — Gold. OJt;. Same as the last. i2w. Granu- 
lated charged with a star. (p. 148.) This is the 

Madras star-pagoda. This and the preceding numbers 
came into use on the fall of the Yijayanagar ^jViBatj^ 
and were adopted by the local chiefs of Raidr6g, 
Venkatagiri, Tnpati, etc. (pp. 98, 143J, and by the Euro- 
pean factories. Nos. 180, 181, 182, like the above, were 
struck on the east coast, some by the Naw&bs of the 
Camatic, others by Zamfnd&rs (p. 143). The same remark 
applies to No. 183, only the figures are seated. — W.E. 

No. 180. — Gold. Ohv, Vishnu and his two wives 
standing. Rev. Granulated, known as the Kuruki 
pagoda, struck by the Nawabs of Arcot. (p. 144.) 

No. 181. — Gold. Ohv. Same as above. Rev. Granu- 
lated, with the Arabic letter ain (^ struck by 
Safdar 'AH, of the family of the Arcot Nawdb. 
(p. 144.) 



No. 182. — Gold. Ohv. Same as above, but the three 
figures are seated. Rev. Srk Pratdpa Ejrishna. 

No. 183. — Sapphire ring with same figures as on the 
last. (p. 144, note.) 

No. 184. — Gold. (Spurious.) Ohv. Vishnu and his 
two wives standing. Rev. Granulated, with the 

Arabic letters Slj JTdld, for the Nawab Wdlijdh. 

(p. 144, note 2.) 

No. 185. — Gold. (Spurious.) Ohv. Hanumdn. Rev. 
Same as the last. (p. 144, note 2.) 

No. 186. — Gold. Ohv. Durg& seated. Rev. Pratdpa 
Rfukna in Nagari. The same coin as No. 7 in 
Mr. Thomas's note, p. 98, undoubtedly belonging 
to one of the Ceded District Polygars. (pp. 
105-6, 143, 145-6.) 

No. 187. — GDld. Ohv. and Rev. Same as the last. 

No. 188. — Gold. Ohv. Same as the last two, with 
Vaishnava emblems of 8'ankha and Chakra. Rev. 
Same as above, (pp. 99, 142, note 2, 143, 145-6.) 

Nos. 189, 190, 191, 192.~Gold. Vkrardya fanams. 
Ohv. Transverse bar with three lines of dots 
above. Rev. A design not explained, (p. 146-7.) 

No. 193.— Silver. The Malabar ^dr^. Ofe. Adeity. 
Rev. Similar to above, (pp. 57, 147.) 

No. 1 94. — Copper. Mionnet*s scale, size 4^. Weight, 
172 grains. Oho. and Rev. Like the Vkrardya 
fanam, of which it is apparently a multiple. 
Not common. 

No. 195. — Cancelled. 

No. 196. — Silver. Weight, 11 "6 grains. Double 
Chakram of Travancore. Ohv. S'ankha shell. 
Rev. Hexagonal diagram interlaced. The S'ankha 
shell is the cognizance of the Travancore state, 
and the diagram is seen on many of their coins, 
(p. 139.) 

No. 197. — Copper. A duddu of four kdsw. Weight, 
39iV grains. Ohv. Vishnu or Kfishna with a 
sprig or branch under the arm, and the Mala- 
y^am numeral 4 in the exergue. Rev. Hexagonal 
diagram, (p. 139.) 

N.B.— The last two Nos. (196, 197) are added as examples of 
Western Coast coins. 
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INDEX. 



A. 



Abd-er-Bazzak*8 account of the city of 
Bijanagar, 93m. 

'Abdullah Eutb Shah, 100. 

'Abdullah Wass&Ts notice of a disputed 
succession in the P&^dyan state, 123. 

Abhiras, Abiria, the pastoral tribe of 
Ahirs. 89. 

'Adil Sh&hi drnasty, 98; coins of, 138. 

Ado9^, or Tondam&n, 37. 

A^tir, incription at, 66. 

Agastya, early mission of, 1. 

Aghoreswara, 105. 

Agrestial slares, 15n. 

Agni kula, fire dynasties, 70. 

Agumbadyan, a Tamil caste, 43n. 

AhaTamalla, title of a Chalukya king, 
73, 121. 

Ahirs, a great pastoral tribe, 89. 

Ahmadnagar, ^old coins found at, 56. 

Aihole inscription, the, 66. 

Aira, inscription of king, 29. 

Al Biruni referred to, 123it. 

Ala V6ma Re^ldi, 101. 

'Al&-ud-dln, his conquest and plunder 
of the south, 63, 67, 79, 81, 90, 123, 
132 

'Ali 'A'dil Shfth, 96. 

Allada Bh(ipati, Allanda Re^di* mem- 
bers of the Vema Re^^i family, 101. 

Amara Kosha, the, 37f. 

Amar&wati, inscription at, 101. 

Amir Ehusrii on a disputed P&^^y^^ 
succession, 123. 

Amoghayarsha of the Ra^ dynasty, 74, 
76, 76, 7Z. 

Anai k&BU. Anai mitti, A'ne paisa, ele- 
phant stamped coins, 106, 116. 

Ananda, name of an Andhra prince, 12. 

Anandar&men, name of a Travancore 
coin, 13d, 139. 

Andarse, or Andhras, so called by Pliny, 
10. 

Andhras, coins of the, 7 ; notice of the, 
by the Greeks and Romans, 9 ; men- 
tioned in the tablet at Sh^b&zgarhi, 
11 ; inscriptions relating to the, 12, 
13, 14 ; period of their rule, 16 ; dis- 
tribution of the, 16 ; migration of the, 
16; Andhra^bhrityas, 13, 18 ; Andhra- 
j&liya, 18; close of dynasty, 21; 
monetary system of the, 22; list of 
coins, 28-34. 



'An^ka, the, a fabulous bird, 97m. 

Anmgeri, inscription at, 121. 

Anumakon^a, inscription at, 82. 

Anwar-ud-din Eh&n, Naw&b of Camatic, 
144. 

Aparanji fanams, 1 48. 

Ar&dhya, a class of Brahmans, 78. 

Arakan, Chandra dynasty of and rela- 
tions with the Cholas, 134, 135. 

Arayitipura. lords of,"lOOfi. 

Arcot,' 21, 36, 42, 89, 98, 144, 146. 

Arimardhana, P&n^yan king, legend of, 

127. 
Arrian, quoted, lOn., 22. 
Aryans, migration of the, 1. 
Asa Aheer, Aseergurh, 89. 
Ashar, mentioned by Marco Polo, 125. 
Asoka, 16 ; his edict, 19, 107, HI, 130 ; 

his inscription at Ganjam, 28. 
Attirana Chanda Pallava, 43. 
Augustus, coins of, 45n. 
Aurangzeb, referred to, 98. 
Avanlta, Arinita, Mah&dhir&ja Bhadatta, 

Prince of the Eongu dynasty, 113, 114. 
Ayama of the Vatsagotra, mentioned in 

inscriptions, 26. 
Azlm-ud-DaiQa, Naw&b of the Camatic, 

144. 



B. 



Babu Rajendra Mittra, referred to, 29n. 

B6d&mi mscription, the, 66. 

Bagavadi, the tutelary deity of Madras, 

61«. 
Bah&duri pagoda, 106. 
B&hmani longs, 84 ; state of Ealbuiga, 

90. 
Bala Efishiia, figure of, on Maisur coins, 

106. 
Balabhi era, 19n. 
Balavar&ja, 40. 
Ball, Vincent, on obsolete copper mines, 

37 38 
BaU&la, Hoysala, 80, 81, 90, 116, 122, 

131. 
Banaw&si, 15, 26, 42, 64, 65, 67, 69, 70, 

77, 91, 92, 99. 
Bar yuchre, the, name of a fabulous bird, 

97«. 
Basava, founder of the Ling&yat sect, 

44 ; Basava-purana, the sacred book 

of the Ijngay&ts, 78. 



Bauddhas and Jainas, feud between, 38». 
Bayley, Sir E. Clive, referred to, 46m. 
Beal, Rev. S., referred to, 38m. 
Bedars, a predatory tribe, 6, 105. 
BeKir (VetapOra) inscription at, II 6m. 
Bhagw&n L&l Indraji, referred to, 12m., 

13; his discoveries at Sop&r&, etc., 

quoted or referred to, 26, 28m., 29, 

74m., 103. 
Bhandarkar, Prof., referred to, 74, 113. 
BhanuVikrama, early Malabar prince, 137. 
Bh&radw&ia g6tra, 40, 4 In. 
Bhftskar&ch&nra, author of the Lil&vati, 

46. 
Bhau Daji, Dr., referred to, 12, 19, 28. 
Bhillama, 79. 

Bhils, a predatory tribe, 1m. 
Bhima, K&ja of Vardham&nanagari, 82. 
Bhujabala. Ganga, 116m. 
Bhuvananaikamalla, 66m, 
Bhuyanaikavira, 6dM. 
Bhuyanaika vSran, 126. 
Bidie, Dr., referred, 96, 97, 98, notet, 
Bijjala, 72, 77, 78. 
Blr P&n4ya, 123. 

Bird, Dr., opens the tope at E&nheri, 13. 
Boar, the, a symbol of the Chalukyas, 

67, 72 ; adopted by the Vijayanagars, 

96. 
Boesrokken, a base coin so called, 142. 
Bow, a, the Chera emblem, 66, 108, 117, 

120 ; with arrow, 23, 29. 
Broun, Mr., on the weights of Trayan- 

core, 50r. 
Buchanan, Dr. Francis, on coins of 

Mahibar, 64m., 89, 106m, 138/t., 145, 

147. 
Buddha Varmk R&ja Chalukya, 71. 
Buddhist 83rmbols on Andhra coins, 22. 
Buddhists, persecution of the, 92, 126. 
Biihler, Dr., referred to or quoted, 12m., 

17, 24, 26, 72m., 76. 
Bukkar&ya, founder of Vijayanagar, 90, 

91 ; doubtful coin of, 96 ; a second of 

the name, 100. 
Burgess, Dr., referred to or quoted, 13m, 

26, 26m., 74m., 93m., 96, 97m., 100, 

136. 
Burnell, Dr. A. C, quoted or referred 

to, 2, 11, 37, 38, 39, notet, 76, 86;/., 

88, 94, 96, 107, 111m., 112, 131, 136 ; 

his list of Vijayana^r kings, 94. 
Bumouf , M. , his opinion on the Pur&^as, 

9t*, ; referred to, 45, 61, 69. 
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INDEX. 



C. 



Csesalpinia, the seeds of a species of, 
usea as weights and for other pur- 
poseSf 4o* 

Caldwell, Dr,, quoted or referred to, 2n,, 
4fi., lln., 37, 38ff., 48f>., 49/1., 
107ii.,119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 12dn., 
126, 130, 131m. 

Canarese numerals on Wodeiyar coins, 
105. 

Cannanore, the Bibi of, 63 ; mint of,' 141. 

Cash, cazu, k&zu, coin, generaUy copper, 
69, 137, 139, 148. 

Ceirlon type or series, term applied by 
Frinsep to a class of southern coins, 
108, 109, 110, 117, 120, 122, 125, 
126, 127, 133. 

Chaitya care, the, 13. 

Chakra, the, with sankha shell, emblems 
of Vishnu, 126, 146. 

Chakrams, small silver coin of Traran- 
core, 137, 319; board for reckoning, 
described, 148. 

Chalukya Empire, Western, historical 
surrey of, 70 et teg, 

Chalukya inscriptions, 120. 

Chalukyas, invade the Pallava country, 
39 ; overcome the Kadambas, 65 ; 
coins of the, 67 ; their hif h-sounding 
titles enumerated, 70-1 ; mterregnum 
of, 73; their characteristic symbol 
72 ; genealoncal list of the, 73. 

Chalukya kin^om. Eastern, notice of, 
86 ; subversion by Cholas, ib, ; genea- 
logical list of, 87. 

Ch&ma K&ja, 104; supposed coins of, 
105. 

Chand, the poet, 70ft. 

Chanda Varmk, 41. 

Cha^dadantjbi, 69. 

Chandra Sri, cojn of, 20n. 

Chandragiii princes, 98. 

Chandragupta, founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, 7, 9, 28. 

Chashtana, coin of, described and illus- 
trated, 25-8. 

Chatarapana Sfrtaka^, coin of, 24. 

Ch'hapas, 45n. 

Chedi dynasty, 11, 77. 

Cbcra dynasty, 61, 78, 107, 108, 111. 

Cherakal K&ja, 137 ; t&lul^, 147. 

Cherapati, 111. 

Ch^rum&n Perum&l, 61. 

Chilka Lake. 16. 

Chinese coins found at the Coromandel 
coast, 36. 

Cbinna fanam, 138; chakram, coins of 
Travancore, 139. 

Chitaldru^, the fiedar Polygar of, 105 ; 
inscription at 90 ; pagodas, 145. 

Chivari Ean^a, 13. 

Ch6d6^ya, 82. 

Choh&ns, the, one of the Agni k(ila, 70if. 

Chola dynasty, historical notice of, 130, 
^^ *^9- i genealogical lists of the, 130, 
131 ; notes on their coinage, 132 ; 
lists of, 133, 135 ; silver coins, 57, 
108; ChoUmandalam, 108; Chola- 
P&ndyan dynasty, 109. 

Cirradse, Pliny's term lor the Eir&tas, 1 0. 

Cochin, R&ja of, 136 ; historical note 
on, lil ; coinage of, 141 ; list of 
B&jas of, 142. 



Co^a (Choda) dynasty, 107. Same as 

Cholas. 
Codrington, Dr., on Western coins, 55, 

56. 
C61astri, 137. 
Colebrooke, Sir H. T., his opinion on 

the Pur&i^as, 9/i. ; inscriptions edited 

by, 90«. 
Conti, Nico16, the Venetian traveller, 93. 
Copper coinage, described, 58 et seq,; 

endless variety of coins, 60. 
Copper deeds relating to the Pallavas. 39. 
Coromandel coast, coins found along 

the, 35. 
Cowrie, derivation of, 59fi. 
Cunningham, General, referred to or 

quotS, 9n, lln, 15», 16m, 17, 19n, 

20, 2lM, 26it, 32», 45, 48», 64fi, 72it, 

77«, 126«. 
Curzola, battle of, 124. 



D. 



Dakhamitra, 14 ; or, Dakshamitra, 
daughter of Nahapana, 26. 

Dakhan or Dakshana, geo^rraphical de- 
scription of the, 1 ; Dakshanapati, 24 ; 
Dakshin&pathajamanas, a term com- 
prehending the Dravidian races. In, 

Dalaw&i, a military title, 98. 

Daiton, Colonel, referred to, 14», 38. 

Damaruka drum, the, 78m. 

Dan&mava, Eastern Chalukya king, 86. 

Danda-n&yakas, title of, 72, 81. 

Dantidurga, or Dantivarma, the Ra(tA 
kine, 72 ; inscriptions of, 74, 77- 

D&sa Kar^i, Andhra, 13. 

Datta Avinita, 113. &« Avinita. 

Davids. T. W. Rhys, quoted or referred 
to, 47", 49m, 109, 110, 122n, 133. 

Day, Dr Francis, referred to or quoted, 
137m, 138, 142. 

Dellon, Dr., quoted, 57, 68fi. 

Deva R&ya, 96, 98m. 

D6vagiri, Y&davas of, 79. 

Devi Iffiiyanikfiiya, 13. 

DhanakaVa(a. supposed site of, 15. 

Dh&rw&ri pagodas, 145. 

Dhruva, 72, 77. 

Digambara idols do duty for Hindu 
gods, 37m. 

Dinika, 14, 26. 

Diodorus, 10m. 

Dirhem, a coin, 138ii. 

Dodaya Re^di, 101. 

DowBon, Professor, referred to, 70m, 107, 
llln, 130. 

Dr&vida, and Dr&vida-d^sam, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5. 21, 42, 59, 61. 89. 93, 109, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 130, 132, 135, 136. 

Dravidian coinage, 108 ; dynasties men- 
tioned in Asoka's edict 107, 111, 130 ;, 
literature, 2, 107 ; migration of the, 1, 

Durga pagodas, 105, 145. 

Durga, figure of, on gold coins, 99, 105, 
143, 145. 

Durgi, Rtidrama D6vi*8 inscription at, 
83m. 

Dutch East India Company, 136, 142; 
mint at Pulicat, 145 ; supplant the 
Portuguese, 145. 

Dv&rasamudra, Y&davas of, 80 ; destruc- 
tion of, 81. 



Dv&r&vatipnr-varadhiswara, 79, 80. 
Dynastic lists : — 

Andhras, according to the Pur&^as, 

8. 
Cochin R&jas, 142. 
Hindus of South India, 4. 
Mahommedan kings of the Dak- 
han, 5. 
PMyan Kings, 12<), 129. 
Travancore Sovereigns, 140. 
Vijayanagar R&jas, 93, 95. 
Dynasties of Dr&vida, III et eeq. See 
Genealogical Lists. 



Earliest indigenous coins, 53 et seq, 
Eggeling, Prof., referred to, 12, 39. 
Egyptians, use of scales by the, 49m. 
Elohng, term suggested for the earliest 

silver coins, 45m, HI. 
Elephant cash, 105. 
Elephant, the, used as the ensign of 

various dynasties, 50 ; the emblem of 

the Koneuiis, 108, 116. 
Ellis, F. W., quoted or referred to, 14m, 

36, 37m, 38m, 40n, 43, 46it, 48, 69m, 

61, 107, 130m. 
Elliot, Sir H., Historians, referred to, 

53m, 89, 123. 
E1phinstone*s India, referred to, 53. 
E'lur&, inscription of Dantidurga, the 

Ratta king, at, 74. 
Eras, earliest Indian, 19ii. 
Eratosthenes, lOn. 



P. 



Fabretti's Etruscan Antiquities, 32m. 
Fanam, 49, et eeq, ; especially 146-148. 
Fergusson, James, on the native eras, 

19m ; referred to, 27m, S7m. 
Feringhipet pagodas, 144, 145. 
Ferisfata, testimony of, to the use of gold 

in the Camatic, 53, 67 notes ; referred 

to, 83, 93, 94 notee. 
Fish, a, the P&q^T^ui emblem, 108, 119, 

120, 125. 
Fish money, 138. 
Fleet, J. F. , quoted or referred to, 27m, 

39, 65, 67m, 69, 70, 71, 75, 79, 88, 91, 

93m, 96, 100, 101, 112, 113, 114, 116, 

135. 
Fort St. George, mint at, 144. 
Foulkes, Rev. T., referred to, 39, 41, 44, 

116 
Frederick, Cessar, quoted, 60, 93m, 94. 



O. 



Gadhy&nam, name of pagoda, 51. 
Gajapati k&su, 116. 
Gaji Lakshmi, the goddess, 11. 
Ganapati Dynasty of Wora^gid, 82-4. 
Gai^<j(abh6rui;i^, a fabulous bird, 96. 
Ganga ^nasty, 1 12. 
Ganga-Kandarpa, 114, 115. 
Gangaikondan, 130. 
Gangapemman&di, fasana of, 65. 
Gangarides, 10. 
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Oftnges, 7, 9, 10, 14, 15; Canal, 45; 

Sandarbans of, 46. 
Gao^ndaram, inscription at, 120, 130. 
Oanita S&stram, tbe, 46. 
Garuda, the emblem of AmoebaTanha, 
77; of tbe YfiLdavaa, 79; oftbeSilk- 
b&ras, 103 ; other dynasties, 96 ; on 
P&n^yan coins, 126. 
Gautami. the Great Queen, 12, 18, 24. 
Gautamipntra, 12, 13; tbe most con- 
spicuous of tbe Andbras, 17, 18 ; was 
betheS&kakingP, 19. 
Genealogical lists : — 
Cbalukyas, 73. 
Cbolas, 131. 
Eastern Cbalukyas, 87. 
Hoysala Ball&las, 80. 
Ikkeri'R&jas, 105. 
Eadambas, 68, 69. 
E&katiyas, 84. 
Kalacburis, 78. 
Kamata Kings, 100. 
Konganis, 117, 118. 
Pallayas, 41. 
Battas, 76a 
S&ka Kings, 20. 
Sil&b&ras, 103. 
y^ma Beddis, 102. 
Yijayana^rs, three lists of, 93 ; 

Dr. Bumell's list, 94. 
Wodeiyar Dynasty of Maisur, 

104. 
Yfedavas, 79. 
Getti fanam, 146. 
Ghats, tbe, 3, 21, 38, 43, 64, 102, 108 ; 

Pkyan-gbat and fi&lk-gbat, 3. 
Gibbs, ^r., unique gold coin of, 64, 66, 

99, 133. 
Gildemeister, quoted, 46». 
Gim&r inscription, the, 12, 14, 17, 25, 

42n. 
Gn&na Sambandha, 126. 
Godkvari river, 3, 6, 7, 14, 15, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 23, 131 ; the two branches of 
' tbe, named from two great Queens, 

21. 
Gold coins, earliest examples of, 51, 53 ; 

of the P&^^yans, 119. 
Gold fanams, doubtful, 137. 
Goldfanams of Maisur, 105. 
Gold fanams, remarks on, 146 ; pagodas 

of Ikkeri, 105. 
Golden bull, standard of the, 78». 
Gonds, 1. 
Gotami, 24. 
Govinda Ra^ta, III., military prowess of, 

72, 77. 
G6vindar&ja, 82. 
Grama Devi, 5 In. 
Gramadevat& festival, 90n. 
Greek models of tbe 6£ib coins, 18. 
Griffin, gryphon, gryps, a fabulous bird, 

96», 97m. 
Gujarat, 12, 14, 16n, 18, 39», 70f», 71, 

74«, 77. 
Gunda of MantrakOta, 82. 
Gundert, Dr., quoted or mentioned, 38», 
46, 48fi, 51, 58, 64m, 96», 138//, 142n, 
145ff. 
Gupta coinage, referred to, 110; era, 

19n. 
Gumimkonda pagodas, 14o. 
Guthrie, Colonel, Ids collection of coins 
dispersed, 99. 



H. 



Haidar'Ali, 104, 106, 106, 136. 
Haigas, a sect of Brabmans, 64. 
Hai-baya dynasty, 11, 77. 
Halep&iks, 64. 
Hail, Prof. FitzEdward, referred to, II, 

31. 
Halsi branch of the Kadamba dynasty, 

65. 
Hanumftn, an insignia of the Kadambas. 

66 ; on the Vijayanagar coins, 95, 96, 

98; supposed ngure of, on Chola 

coins, 109 ; on Camatic Naw&b'sdies, 

144*t. 
Haribara, 90n, 91, 92, 97n, 98ii. 
Hariyarm&, 115, 116. 
Harpanhalli pagodas, 146. 
Harsha, king of Ujjayani, 19it ; bis era, 

19«. 
Hawkes, Colonel, mentioned, 146. 
Heyne's Tracts on India, referred to, 60fi, 

60n. 
Hiouen Tbsang, mentioned, 126it. 
Hodnon, Brian H., quoted, 46n, 61m. 
Hook money, 138. 
Hoysala Ball&las, 80 ; coins of, 81, 82 ; 

mentioned, 116, 122, IHl. 
Hultzsch, Dr. E., referred to. 99. 
HCins, gold coins so called, 98, 106, 116, 

144. 
Hunter, Dr. W, W., refened to 15ft. 



I. 



Ibn Batuta, referred to, 69/t. 
Ibrahim 'Adil Sh&b II., 94. 
Idangaji, 46ff. 

Ikkeri, B&jas of. 105 ; pagodas, 106. 
Im&d-Sh&bi rulers, 84. 
Indo-Scythian coins, 14, I5n, 
Iron coin of Travancore, 137. 



J. 



Jacob, Sir G. Le Grand, referred to, 92. 

Jaggad6va, 82. 

Jaggayapetta 8tl]tpa, 25. 

J&nnari aula, 112. Se€ Ganga dynasty. 

Jainas, tbe earliest cultivators of Dravi- 
dian literature, 37 ; evidences of their 
skill, 31 ; relics of, 40 ; persecution of 
tbe, 92 ; great slaugbhter of the, 126. 

Jainism, character of, 119. 

Jaitugi, 81. 

Jangama or Ling&yat sect, 78, 92, 133. 

Jasmin, inscription at, 28. 

Jaya Simba, 71. 

Jayak6si, 65, 66. 

Jervis^s Weights of Konkan, referred to, 
50n. 

Jones, Sir W., (quoted, 2i». 

JuD&ga^b, inscnption at, 28. 



K. 



Kftdam, 46ft. 

Kadamba dynasty, 44 ; historical notice 

of, 64 et aeg, ; genealogical lists of the, 

68, 69. 
Kaira, copper-plates found at, 70- 1ft. 



K&katiya dynasty, 72 ; historical notice 

of, 82-84 ; genealogical list of the, 84 ; 

coins of the, 86. 
Kalacburi dynasty, 11; family, 72: 

historical notice of, 77 ; coins and 

insignia of tbe, 78; genealogical liit 

of the, 78. 
K&lam, 46m. 
Kalanda, 47m. 
Kalanju, a seminal weight, 47, 48, 49, 

61, 62, 146. 
Kales Dewar, 123. 
Kalbapa pa^i^t, 72. 
K&li fanam, 137, 138, 139. 
K§di yikram&, 40, 66, 88. 
K&li-yugen r&jen fanam, 137. 
KalingsB, 10. 
Kalingapatam, 16. 
Kalingas, 14, 15. 
KaUan, Kallars, a predatory tribe, 42, 

43. 
K6m&ksbi, 126it. 
Kamala Mudras. Se€ Padma ^kas, 

PI. I. Fiffs. 7, 8. 
Kanakku S&ram, tbe, old treatise on 

arithmetic, 46. 
K&nchi, r22«», 126ff. 
Kandara, king, 41. 
K&pheri (or Kennery), tbe tope at, 13, 

14, 20, 24. 
Kanishka, inscriptions of, 1 6, 16. 
Kai^tbir&va Narasa B&ja, 105. 
Kai^ihir&ya fanams, 146; bCLna, 106; 

pagodas, 146. 
K&nv&yanasa g6tra, 112. 
Karkal, colossal statue at, 37. 
Karkara, the last Ub,\\a king, 72. 
K&rli, the temple at, 12, 14, 22, 26. 
Kar^a, a dynastic title, meaning of tbe 

word, etc., 21. 
KarQr, inscription at, 122»f. 
Kksn, the smallest copper coin, 69. See 

Cash. 
Kaval, port of, 124 ; king of, 126. 
Keiadi. R&jas of, lOoft. 
Kennedy, Colonel yans, opinion on the 

Pur&nas, 9fi. 
Ker&ia,'3ft, 4, 62, 63, 66, 141, 146, 147 ; 

political divisions of, 61 ; d}'nasty of, 

107, 108, HI, 136, 137. 
Ker&la Ulpatti, the, 61. 
Kerikala Chola, 81. 
Kern, Professor, referred to, 11. 
Kesava, an author, 37fi. 
Khag&r&tha, the race of, 18. 
Kh&r&vela, king of Kalinga, 29. 
Kh&repatim plates, 103. 
Khonds, lf». 
Klrttivarm& Chalukya I., inscription of, 

65, 72n ; referred to, 86. 
Kirttivarm& Chalukya II., 71. 
Kittel, Mr., referred to, 115. 
Kittoe, Captain M., referred to, 29fi. 
Klings, 135. 

Ko Parak^sari yarm&, 42. 
Kodagu (Coorg), inscriptions from, 

116. 
K61ar gold mines, 38. 
Kolatn&4, 137. Set Cberakal. 
K6lattiri, 62, 63, 137fi. 
Kolh&pur grants, 103. 
K61k6i or K6rk6i, 119. 
K6ls, 14fi. 
Kondavid, y^ma Be^^is of, 101. 
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Kofigani dynasty, 101 ; K. Mah6r&ja ; 
K. Varm6, K. Vriddhar&ja, 112-116. 

Kongu dynasty, historical notice of , 1 1 1 
et ttq.; dates of the, 115; their 
coinage, 1 16 ; genealogical lists of the, 

117. 

Kongu-d6sa Charitra (or R&jakal), the, 
111, 114n, 116. 

Eonkanas, the, 3n. 

Eottam, a district, 36. 

KfLBbpa river, 6, 7, 14, 16, 18, 21fi, 
' 22, 23, 39, 74, 101, 142«, 143; 
£. S&taT&hana, 12; K. Ua^ king, 
72w; K. of Vijayanagar, 93, 100; 
supposed coins of, 96, 97, 98, 100 ; 
mentioned, 101, 143 ; K. Murali- 
dhara, 133 ; E. R&ja Wodeiyar, 104 ; 
his coin, 106. 

Esharatha, 14. 

Eshatrapa Nahap&^a, 12, 14. 

Enbja Vishnu Yardhana, 39, 86. 

Enbja Yish^uvardhana I., 71. 

Eudikonda, Polygar of, 146f9. 

Eulasek'hara, the P&ndyan king, 109, 
121 ; inscriptions of, 122, 125 ; seal 
of (illustrated), 123. 

Eulottunga Chola, 88, 133. 

ECina PMy^i 121, 126. 

Eunn-ala-k6n&tiri, 62. 

Euntala, 3, 4, 6, 15, 16, 17, 21, 42, 
64, 71, 74, 76. 81, 102, 104; dynas- 
ties and coins of, 64 et seq, 

Euntala Sw&ti Eari^a, 16. 

Eupp6l6r inscription, the, 96, 96, 
luO. 

Euniba dynasty, 89, 90, 92 ; list of the, 
93. 

Euruki pagoda, 144, 145. 

Kurumba-DhCini, 38. 

Eurumbar communities, 14» ; halberd 
(illustrated), 31 ; historical notice of 
the, 36; proofs of their former high 
state of civilization, 37 ; their present 
degraded condition, 89. 

<'Eutila'' alphabet, 132n. 



L. 



Lakmeehwar inscription, the, 114, 115, 

116, 121. 
Lakshmi fanam, 146 ; m&da, 144, 146. 
Lalit&dihra, the Easbmirian king, 72. 
Lane, W., Arabian Nights, refenred to, 

97«. 
Lank&pura-danda-n&tha, 122. 
Lankeswara (Lankissara), 109, 110. 
L&ri, larin, 138. 
Lassen, C, quoted, 12fl ; referred to, 74ii, 

112m. 
L&t alphabet of Asoka, 28. 
Lead, the basis of the Andhra coinage, 

22. 
Leaden coins of Trarancore, 137. 
Leyden, Oriental Congress at, 124. 
Lil&Tati, the standard Sanscrit work on 

mathematics, 46. 
Ling6yats, 44, 78. 
Lion, the symbol of the Andhras, 22, 

23 ; of the Eadamba kings, 50, 66 ; 

of the Hoysalas, 81, 82 ; adopted in 

Maisur, 106 ; on fanams, 146. 



M. 



Maccocalingffi, name in Pliny, 10. 
Mackenzie, Colonel, referred, 19ii, 39, 

45ti, 71, 92, 107, 111; Collection of 

MSS., referred to, 36ii, 39», 85, 92fl, 

lOlM, 133. 
Madacolam seal, described, 124 ; illus- 
trated, 127. 
M&dattinkil., or M&dattal , 62. 
M&dhava, the celebrated minister of 

Bukkar&ya, 91, 92, 95. 
Madhw&ch4rya, 92. 
Madura chronicles, 120n ; Sangam or 

Colle^, 120 ; the goddess of, 121 ; 

the kingdom of, 120. 
Magas, or Heliolaters, 31m. 
Mahabh&r&ta, the, quoted, 9n ; referred 

to, 89. 
Mah&de va, brother of Rudra of Worai^gal, 

83. 
Maha H&kusri, 13. 
Mah&kshatrapa Budra, 24. 
Mah&maQ^aletfvara, its import as a title, 

90n. See also fio, 77, 80, 82, 103. 
Mahaslr, a fish, I25n, 
Mahawanso, the, referred to, lOOii, 122n, 

130». 
Mahm(id of Ghazni, 90. 
Mahrafta nation, origin of the modem, 74. 
Maisur, Wodeiyar dynasty of, 104. 
Malabar, coinage of, 138. 
Malai&r&s&rs, 137^. 
Malaikurram or Eumbhakonam, 130. 
Malas, I6n, 
Malaya dhwaja, same as Malaya ketu, 

coin of, 125, 126. 
Maldive Islands, currency of the, 138. 
Malik E&fur, 57, 83, 84, 123. 
Mallohalli copper grant, the, 113. 
Mallugi Y&dava, 79. 
Man&r Barmiil, 123. 
Mangaligiri, unpublished inscription at, 

82. 
Ma^galh'a inscription, the, 65, 67. 
Mangalore fanam, 147. 
M&^ikka-y&s&gar, 126», 127. 
Mai^j&di, a seminal weight, 47, 48, 49, 

bin, 
Manson, Mr., murdered, 42ft. 
Manu, the Institutes of, referred to, 45. 
M&nyakh6^, or M&lkhed, 74. 
M&rasimhad^Ta, 114, 115, 116. 
Maravan, Marayars, a predatory tribe, 

43. 
Marco Polo, referred to or quoted, 83 », 

96n, 124>/, 125ff. 
Marsden's Numismata, 56 ; referred to, 

147. 
Mateer, Ber. S., referred to, 137. 
Maund, diversity of the, 67n. 
Mauryan dynasty, 16. 
M&valikara, Treaty of, 136. 
Maytira Yarmfr, 64. 
Medlicott*s Geology, referred to, 51. 
Megasthenes, ambassador to Chandra- 

gupta, 9; his statements impeached, 

ana defended, 10. 
M^nk&valg&rs, 44. 
Merkara copper plate, the, 112. 
Metrical system, origin of, 45 et aeg, 
Minkkshi ^ Min&^bi — Mfnayan, 121, 

126. 
Modu-Galingas, name in Pliny, 111* 



Monetary scale of Andhra coinage,^ 23 ; 

system of India, of indigenous origin, 

60. 
Moor's Hindu Pantheon, referred to, 70, 

96m, 119. 
Mrig^Tann& Eadamba, 42, 69. 
Muhammad 'Ali, 144. See Walaj&h. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak Sh&h, 132. 
Muller, Dr. Ludwig, 32n. 
Miiller, Prof. Max, quoted, 2f>, 27n. 
Munro, Sir T., referred to. 98, 105, 143. 
Murtuza Husain Niz&m Sh&h, 94. 
Mushkara, of the Eoftgu dynasty, 118. 
MutfilifMotapilli], Queen of, 83». 
Muttu Arishnappa N&yak of Madura, 

134». 



N. 



Na^us, diyisions of Tondamandalam, 37, 

38ff, 62. 
Naga Eanda, name of an Andhra, 13. 
N^al&d6yi, wife of a Vijayanagar prince, 

93ri. 
Nagamangala copper-plate, the, 112, 

113. 
Nahap&na, a Satrap of Gujar&t, 14, 18, 

19ra, 25 ; coins of, 26. 
Nairs, a tribe of Malabar, 46m, 61m. 
Namb(iris, Malabar Br&hman, 61. 
N&nagh&t. the sculptures at, 13. 
Nanda, king of Magadha, 29m. 
Nandi, recumbent sacred bull, 85, 102, 

134. 
Nandi Varmfr Pallayamala, 40; Pota 

Varmk, 41. 
N&nii PiHai, D6wan of Trayancore, in- 
formation received from, 136. 
Narapati dynasty, 90m. 
Naiasimha Ball&la, 81, 116, 122, 131. 
Nara singa B&ia of Vijayanagar, 92 ; 

coin of, 95 ; nis dynasty, list of, 93. 
N&sik caye temple, inscriptions, 7, 12, 

14, 17, 18, I9u, 20, 26, 59 ; construc- 
tors of, 18. 
Native scales and weights, 48m, 49m. 
Nava Chola Charitra, the, Tamil MS., 

133. 
Naw&b D&wad Eh&n, 144. 
Negapatam, ancient edifice at, 126 ; 

pagoda, 145. 
Nelson's, J. H., ** Madura," 43«, 121w, 

123m, 126m, 134n. 
Nep&l, B&jas of, 89. 
Newars, 46m. See Nair. 
Newton, Mr. Justice, quoted, 12m, 19;i. 
Nilakan^ha, author of the Ea^akku 

S&ram, 46m. 
Nirgund, B6ia of, 42. 
Nishkas. gola coins, 51. 
Niyog^ Brahmans, 83. 
Northern die-coins, 7. 
Noubat, the, an honorary distinction, 

78m, 103. 



0. 



Oldenberg, Dr., referred to, ir»« 
Orthoura, site of, 130. 
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p. 



Padman&bha, Travancore deity, 139. 

Padma-tankas, gold coins, 54, 65, 66, 99. 

Pagoda, European origin of the term, 
61ft. 

Pahlara, 42ii. 

PahnaraA, 42m. 

P&la dynasty, 89. 

Pallavarayanpetta, 42. 

PallaTas, 17, 21 ; eeoKraphieal and his- 
torical notice of the, 39; genealo- 
gical list of the, 41 ; grants of the, 44. 
PaUayadhirUja, 42, 113; Pallayar&ja, 
42. 

PalUs, a caste, 42. 

Pai^a, 47. 

Pancha mah& sabda, 7Sn, 103. Se0 
Noabat 

Panchalar caste, the, 38. 

Panchum tribe, 40, 41. 

Panditar&dhya, 133. 

P&n^u knlis, or kistvaens, 45, 137n. 

P&^dyan dynasty, 107 ; historical notice 
of the, 119 €t §eq. ; coins of the, 119 ; 
discrepancies in the genealogical lists, 
121 ; difficulties of their later chrono- 
lo^, 123 ; further notes on their 
coinage, 125 ; dynastic lists of the, 
128, 129. 

P&^dya Narendra yann&, etc., legend on 
a seal, 124. 

Par&krama Blihu the Great, 109, 110, 
122. 

Parasn R&ma, 61, 137n. 

Parih&ras, the, one of the Agni knla, 70n. 

Parikad Andhari, 15. 

Parthalis, name in Pliny, 10. 

Parrati, figure of, on corns, 97, 105, 143. 

Pearse, Gen., referred to, vi, 22; coins 
belonging to, described by E. Thomas, 
31-32; Hoysala coin belonging to, 
described, 81 ; inscriptions of Kulasek'- 
hara described by, 124 ; gold P&^dyan 
coins described oy, 125 ; Chola coins 
belonging to, 132, 134, 146. 

Penakonda, second capital of Vijayanagar, 
38m, 93, 95, 98. 

Perm&di, first of the Ealachuris, 77. 

Peno&l, Peram&lla, or Prolaya Be^^i 
first of the Wora^gal family, 101. 

Pentingerian Tables, quoted, 10, Un. 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, referred to, 134. 

P'h6lih(in, fiowery pagoda, 55. 

Pirates of the west coast, 51. 

Pliny the Elder, referred to, 9 ; quoted, 
22. 

Plough fanam, 138, 146. 

Polyandry, 46. 

Polygamy in R&jp6t families, 17. 

Polygars, 44, 93, 146#i. 

Pon, the original name of the earliest 
gold coins, 53. 

Porto NoTO pagoda, 143, 144, 145. 

Powell, Principal E. B., on the raigin of 
the Yishpu Pur&^a, 9». 

Pram&ras, the, one of the Agnikula, 70m. 

Prat&pa ROdra, history of, 83-5. 

Prasii, Easterns, 1m. 

I^edatory tribes in India, names of, 1m, 
5m, 15m, 42, 43m, 64, 105. 

Prinsep, James, quoted, 2m, 12m, 13, 
16n, 29», 46m, 50m, 55, 60m, 108m, 
109, 134m. 



PrithuTi Eongani, 112. 

Prdla, founder of the K&katiyaB, 82. 

Ptolemy, his geography, 10, 61m, 64, 

74m, 89, 111, 112m, 130. 
Pudameni, coin, 145. 
Pudumavi, inscription of, 12; coin of, 33. 
Pulik6si, 39, 70, 71. 
Pulik^II., 71, 86. 
Pulindas, 11. 
Pulomat, the last of the S&tay&hanas, 

18, 25. 
Punch-coins, 45m. 
Pural, its bronze gates transported to 

Tanjore, 37. 
Pur&na, name of the earliest silyer cur- 
rency, 45. 
Pur&z^as, the sacred books, 7 ; Andhra' 

dynasty according to the, 8 ; opinions 

on the, 9m. 
Purchas his Pilgrimes, quoted, 94. 
Purisadatta, name in Jaggayyapetta 

sttipa. 25. 
Putasa Sivasira, coin of, 33. 
Puttans, Cochin new coins, 141, 142. 



B. 



B&ch6 Eo^u Chola, coin of, 132. 

Raj Wodeiyar of Maisur, 104. 

R&ia Atti Varm& Pallava, 41. 

R&ia Bah&dur of Pudukotah. 43. 

R&ja Malla, grant of, 114, 115. 

R&ia Nar^nora, Chalukya, 8H. 

R&ja R&ja Chola, 86, 88 ; coins of, 120, 

133, 134. " 
R&ja Virasena Abhira, 14. 
R&^amahendri kingdom, 88. 
R&^atarangini, tiie, 72. 
R&jendra Chola, 4 In, 42, 86m, 120, 

121 ; coin of, 132. 
R&ma R&ja of Vijayanagar, 93, 95, 98, 

138. 
Ramanuja-charya, 81, 126 ; coin of, 82 ; 

mentioned, 92. 
R&ma-tankas, 55, 99. 
Ramayana, the, referred to, 89. 
Ramn&d, coins of, 134. 
Ramuses, a predatory tribe, 44. 
Ranar&ea Cnalukya, 77. 
Rahga ll., erant of, 100. 
Rashid-ud-mn, referred to, 123m. 
R&sh^raktlta dynasty, 74 ; probably the 

same as the Rattas, 75. 
R6si, an old Hindu coin, 137, 138, 147. 
Rati, the, seminal weight, 48 et teq» 
Rati yal, 138. 
Rattas, 21 ; rise of the, 72 ; geographical 

and historical notice of the, 74-5; 

inscriptions of the, 74 ; genealogical 

list of the, 77 ; their coins, 77. 
Rattihalli, group of statuary at, 80. 
Rayenshaw, E. U., referred to in As. Res., 

91, 93n, 98m. 
Rayi Yarm^ Fallaya, 42. 
Re44is of Eastern Telingana, 74. 
Rega4, black soil, 21m. 
Rheede's Hortus Malabaricus, quoted, 

47m, 48m, 64m. 
Revatidyipa, conquest of, 67n. 
Rice, Mr., mentioned, 42'>, 43/}, 64m, 

100m, 113, 114, 116m. 
Ridi, 138. See Hook or Fish money. 
Roc, the fabulous bird, 97m. 



Roman coins found on the Coromandel 

coast, 85. 
Rost, Dr., referred to, 97m. 
Rottler's Dictionary, referred to, 43fi, 

48m, 49n. 
Rudra D&man of Gujar&t, 12, 14, 17, 18, 

24, 28, 42m. 
R(idra, son of Pr61a of Wora^gal, 82. 
ROidrama l)6yi, widow of Ganapati, of 

Woranc^al, 83. 
Rupees, first introduction of, 58 ; when 

first coined at Fort St George, 145. . 



S. 



S'aadut UUa Eh&n, Naw&b of Canatic, 

144. 
Sad&siya, 93 ; Caesar Frederick's account 

of, 94 ; grant of, 99, 100. 
Safdar 'Ah Eh&n, Nawab of Camatic, 

144. 
S&h dynasty of Surashtra, 12, 26, 77. 
S&ir, 138. See Fish money. 
Saiya doctrines, 92, 126, 133. 
S&ka era, the founder of the, 19m ; 

meaning of, 19m. 
Sakas, Scythians, 17. 
Sala, the legend of, 80. See Hoysala. 
Sal&lds, or punch, 45m. 
S&lank&yana race orkulaof Pallayas, 40. 
S&laya aynasty, 43n, 98m. 
Saliy&han or batay&han, 19. See Era. 
S&ly6nkupam, 43. 
S&mantas, nobles of Eerala, 62, 89. 
Samara Eolfiihala, coins of, 126. 
S&mudri, 62. 
Samyat S&ka, 19m. 
S&nchi Tope, 12, 29. 
Sandracottus or Sandracoptus, 7. 
Sangama, ancestor of the Vijayanagar 

dynasty, 90. 
Sangameswara, find of coins at, 1 38. 
Sankar&ch&rya, the doctrines of, 91, 92, 

126. 
9ankha, the, on Chalukya coins, 70, and 

Plate I. Fig. 19 ; on P&^dyan coins, 

126 ; the Irayancore emblem, 137-9 ; 

Cochin, 141-2. 
Santals, 1,90m. 
Saptakonkana, 3m. 
Saptama Vish^uyardhana, 131. 
Sarchariya, or Subhamiya, 20m. 
^frtakar^i, 12, 14, 19. 
S&tay&hana branch established, 18. 
Saty&^raya, surname of Pulik^ 11. 

Chalukya, 71. 
Satyay&kja Eongymi Vann&, 114, 115. 
Saundatti inscriptions, 75. 
S&yaras, a hill tribe, 1m. 
Saya^a, said to be the '* brother '* (F) of 

M&dhaya, 91. 
Sceattffi, English coin on which is the 

sun symbol, 23m. 
Schliemann, Dr., referred to, 32m. 
Schwanbach, Dr., editor of tiie frag- 
ments of Megasthenes, 9. 
Scot pagodas, 145. 
Scythian hordes in Central Asia, 15 ; 

their power established in Magadha, 

16. 
Seleucidan era, 26. 
Seleucus Nicator, 7, 9. 
Sequins, 59, 137m. 
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B^ks, or Jains, 38. 

Seringapatam, Treaty of, 136. 

Setnpati, coins of, 134. 

Beren Pagodas, 43. 

Sewell, Kobert, coins belonging to, 

described by Edward Thomas, 33, 34 ; 

referred to, 83»i, 97n, 126. 
Sh&hb&zearhi, the tablet at, 11. 
Bh&hi paisa, 60. 
Sh&n&r kash, 63, 137«. 
Shanguni Menon's History of Trayan- 

eore, referred to, 136it, 137». 
Shepherd dynasty, 89. 
Silan&r&s, notice of the, 102 ; genealo- 
gical lists of the, 103. 
Silver Andhra coins, described, 24 ; 

eldling, 67 ; fanams, 137; the earliest 

known metallic currency, 45. 
SilTerlixigs, 45ii. 
Simha Yishi^a, early Pallaya prince, 

41fi. 
Simnrgh, the fabnlous bird, 97». 
Sindbad the Sailor, 97fi. 
Singhalese chronology, 120; coins, 109, 

110. 
Bi^ghapa Y&daya Ealachuri of Ealy&n, 

grant of, 78. 
Sii^gha^a Y&dava of D^vagiri, 79. 
S'iva and Parvati, figures of, on coins, 

143. 
S'iya, in Eadamba titles, epithets of, 64 ; 

the emblem of the Ra^^ (illnstrated), 

77. 

Sivachitta, name on Eadamba coins, 66. 

Siraganffa, coins of, 134. 

Skanda Yarm& Pallara, 41m. 

Skandapiira, site of, unknown, 112ff. 

Sleeman, Colonel, referred to, lOn. 

Sm&rta ma^ha sect, 91 . 

Solleans. 109, 120, 180. 

Somesyara fiall&)a, 116; seal of (illus- 
trated), 81. 

Someswara Chalukya I., 86, 88, 121 ; 
and IV., 78. 

Sondar Bandi Darar, 124. 

South-western coins, described. 61 et teg. 

Bori Mnr&ri R&ya D^va, of Ealyan, 78. 

Sr&yaks, 38. See S6raks. 

Sr&vana B&lagole, colossal figure at, 37fi. 

Srayanore pagodas, 146. 

Sri Pudumayi Y&^isthiputra, 12. 

S'ri Rfriendra, coin of, 132. 

8'rf Yaishnaya sect, 9*2, 144, 146. 

S'ri Yijaya R&ja Sar?va Chalukya, grant 
of, 71. 

Sri Yajna Gautamiputra, 12. 

Stacy, Colonel, his collection of coins, 
60. 

Star pagoda, 143, 144, 146. 

Steelyanl, 49ii. 

Steyenson, Dr., referred to, 13, 37m. 

Sthala Mahatmya, the, or local purft^a, 
127. 

Strabo, lOra. 

Stfipas, constructed by the Andhras, 22. 

Subramanya, 146. 

Sndar^ana lake, embankment of the, 28. 

Sulf&ni h6n, 106. 

Sult&npCir, find of silver coins at, 66. 

Sult&npur mint, 84n. 

Sun worship of India, 23m. ' 

Sundara P&ndy&) i^l, 123, 126. 

Sundara PMya-Chola, 122. 

Suyamas, gola coins so called, 61. 



Swastika, sacred emblem, 33, 66 ; iden- 
tified with the Trigliph, 32m. 
Sybartes, Satrap of Arachosia, 10m. 
Symbols on early silver coins, 60. 



T. 



T& Indik&, work on India of Mega- 
sthenes, 9. 

Tagara. 13, 102. 

TaUa III., 72, 77, 78, 82. 

Tailapa D6va, 62 ; Tailapa II., 68; in- 
scriptions of 72 ; T&lapa, 134. 

Talikote, battle of, 93. ' 

Talk&d, 4, 61, 80, 82, 112, 116, 116n, 
118m. 

Tamil proverb, 43m. 

T&m6tiri, title of the Zamorin, 62. 

Tani6vdr (Tanjore), capital of the 
Choj^as. 130; copper plate, 112; other 
mention, 6m, 21n, 37, 42, 61, 81, 88, 
93, 106/1, 113, 122m, 126, 131, 133, 
140. 

T&ram, 138. 

T&r6, a small silver coin, 67, 138, 147. 

Tavemier, the traveller, quoted, 63, 66, 
66. 

Taylor, Rev. W., referred to, 19m, 36m, 
76n, 83m, 107, 112, 127. 

Terumalai, 127. 

Thirupparankunran, inscription at, 122/f. 

Thomas, Edward, C.IE., F.R.S., etc.. 
Quoted, 2m, 12m, 23m; describes the 
Andhra coins bearing Niigari legends, 
26-34; his article on the Indian 
Swastika, 32n ; remarks on the legend 
Ka^ampa (aka^ 44m ; referred to, 49, 
60n ; his Pathan Eings alluded to, 63m, 
84m ; his notes on and transliterations 
of Yijayanagar coins, 96, pin, 98m; 
hisremarkson Cholacoins, i'32m, 134m. 

Tiger, the, an emblem of the Y&davas, 
80 ; illustration of, 81 ; the emblem 
of'theCholas. 108, 120. 

Timma, 93m; Timr&j of Yijayanagar, 
92n. 

Tinnevelly weights, table of, 62m. 

Tipd (Tippoo) Sul(&n, 70, 93, 104, 106, 
106, 136. 

Tira (for Yira P) Pandl, 123. 

Tirumala, Trimala, brother of R&ma 
R&ja of Yijayanagar, 98. 

Tirumala N&yaic of Madura, 134m. 

TiruppClvanam, inscription at, 124. 

Tiruvamur, mint at, 144. 

Tod, Colonel, referred to, 70m. 

Tondamandalam, 4, 14m, 37, 40m, 89, 
108. 

Tondain&du, 38, 111. 

Travancore, historical notice of, 136; 
coinage of, 137 ; list of sovereigns of, 
140. 

Tribhuvana Chakravarti, a name of Yira 
D6va Chola. 88 ; inscription of, 126. 

Tribhttvanamalla, a title assumed by 
various dynasties, 77, 82. 

Triglypton regia, 10. 

Tri-Ealinga, the Lords of, 11. 

Trilingum, 10. 

Tril6chana Pallava, 42. 

Tnghlak Sh&h, his southern conquests, 
84. 

TulttvaYell&las, 43. 



Tnluva, princes of, 93m. 

Turanian colonies, 14n; law of in- 
heritance, 17, 43. 

Tumour's Mahawanio, referred to, 109m, 
122m, 130'«. 

Tushaspa, in Jun&ga^h inscription, 28. 

Tu(ta ^P dttdtt), a Travancore coin, 139. 



U. 



Udaya, 82. 
Udaya Malla, 134. 
Udayachandra, 40m, 42. 
Udayagiri, the Aira inscription at 29. 
Ujjain symbol on Andhra coins, 23. 
IjljCdtd, the Tartar king, 123m. 
Uma Maheswara pagodas, 146. 
Umayamma R&ni of Travancore, 136. 
'Umdat-ul-MMk, 144. 
Uraiy(ir (Warriore), 130. 
Ushavad&ta, 14. • 

Ushavadatha, constructs a cave temple 

at Nasik, 18. 
Uttam Choi a, 132, 133. 



Y. 



Yada Sri, 20m. See Chandra Sri. 
Yadagas, title of Northern people, 22. 
Yaishnaism of the Rat^as, 77. 
Yaishnava emblem, garu^ 96 ; triple 

N&ma, 146 ; hdns, 146 ; fanam, 146. 
Yaishnava sect, 126, 144m. 
Yaivaswata, 2m. 
Yar&g^, general name of the gold 

pagoda coin, 61. 
Y&savadattiL, 69. 
Yasish^ha, 12 ; Y6s'ishtiputra, 12 ; 

Y&^ishthaputra Siitakarm, 24; Y&- 

tfishthi, 20. 
Yasudeva, 26. 
Yedisiri, or Yedasri, in the N&naghat, 

inscription, 13. 
Yehnuka^a^utu family, of Banaw^i 

inscription, 26. 
Yell&laa, 42, 43,76m. 
Yeiii fanams, 137, 139. 
Yeiiikol, 49m. 
Y6maRe4di, 101. 
Y^n&4u, ancient name of Travancore, 

136. 
Yenetian ducat, 69; sequins, 137m. 
Yengi, the kingdom of, 3, 4, 21, 39, 40, 

71, 82, 88, 131, 134; d^am or 

country, 86 ; puram or city, 39. 
YenkataR&o, Dew&n of Travancore, 138. 
Yenkatadri, R&ja of Yijayanagar, 96. 
Yenkatapati hdns, 98. 
Yenkatgiri, Zamind&rs of, 74. 
Yera inscription, 29. See Aira. 
Yidy&dhara Jimutav&hana kula, 103. 

See Sil&h&ras. 
Yidyaranya, name of M&dhava, 91. 
Yijaya B&hu, 109,110. 
Yijaya Nandi Yarm& Pallava, 41. 
Yijaya Yarm& Pallava, 41. 
Yijaya "Wodeiyar, 104. 
Yijay&ditya Cnalukya, 86. 
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Yijfiyanagar kingdom, eeneral account 
of the, 88-100 ; rise of the dynasty of, 
90 ; administratiye refonns in the, 
92 ; lists of soyereigns of, 93, 94 ; 
break-up of the, 93 ; coinage of the, 
95 ; Mr. Thomas's notes on the 
coinage of the, 96n, 97n; signet 
ring (P), 144n ; foundation of the city 
of, 91 ; notices of, 93. 

Yikrama Chola, 133. 

VikTam&ditya Chalukya, 114, 131ii; 
yikram&dityaVLt88; Yikram&ditya 
era, 19ii, 271 ; Yikram&ditya, Prince, 
19m. 

Yikramanka Charitra, the, 88. 

YU k&flu, 137«. 

Yimal&ditya Chalukya, 86. 

Yinay&ditya Chalukya, 80. 

Yincenzo Maria, 1 39. 

Yindhya-kuta, a title of Agastya, In. 

Yira Ball&la. 80. 

Yira D^ya Chola, s&sanam of, 88. 

Yira Narasimha of Yijayanagar, 92; 
Yira Narasimha, HoysaUi 131. 

YlraPfendya, 122; com of, 126; Yira 
Fan^u, 109. 

Yira ^'aiya sect, 78. See Jangama and 
Ling&yat. 

Yira Soma, seal of (illustrated), 81 ; 
referred to, 131. See Someswara 
Ball&la. 

Yirabhadra .of Wora^gal, 84 ; Yira of 
Eondayid, 101. 

Ylr.r&ya faiiams, 138, 145, 146, 147. 

Yirupaksha, inscriptions of, 93n. 

Yisafakshl, name of Mln&kshi D6vi, 
125it. 

Yish^u Bhiip&la of Hoysala family, 1 I6n. 

Yish^u, emblems of, on Pftj^^y^^i^ coins, 
126 ; on Chola, 133, 142». ; on hiinB 
of Durga, 143*! 



Yish^u Gopa of the Eofaeu dynasty, 114. 
Yishnu G^pa Yarm& Pauaya, 50. 
Yish^u P^r&^a, yarious opinions on the, 

9n ; referred to, 89. 
Yishijiuchitta Eadamba, grant of, 5 In. 
Yishnuyardhana Chalukya, seal of, 78n, 

116. 
Yishnuyardhana, grandson of Yinay&- 

ditya, 80, 81, 82. 
Ybhijiuyardhana Hoysafa, 115, 126. 
Yisscher, J. Canter, Letters, 137n, 142. 
Yiswakaimft, 113. 



W. 

Walaj&h Naw&b-ul-Hind, 144. 

Walaj&hi pagodas, 144. 

Walhouse, M. J., Archaeological Notes, 
137». 

Wathen, Mr., quoted, 67«. 

Weber, Dr., quoted, 2/}, 46n. 

Weights, tables of, 47, 48n, 49n, 52n. 

Western Chalukya dynasty, historical 
suryey of, 70 et teq. See Chalukya. 

Wheeler, J. Talboys, quoted, I45n. 

Wilcox, Lieut, referred to, lOn. 

Wilf ord. Colonel, quoted, 8 ; his opinion 
of the Pur&nas, 9n ; quoted or referred 
to, lli»,19». 2911,67,77. 

Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, referred 
to, 49n. 

Wilks's Mysore, referred to, 93ii, lOin, 
136ra. 

Wilson, Dr. John, mentioned, 138. 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., quoted. In; his 
opinion of the Pur&^as, 9n ; quoted or 
referred to, lOn, lln, 12n, 16n, 22, 
39n, 45n, 48n, 60*i, 67, 71, 83, 85, 
89, 90», 91, 92, 95, 96n, 97n, 101, 
107, 111, 119,121,130, 131n. 



Winter, Sir George, mentioned, 144. 

Wodeiyar, a title, 90»; dynasty, his- 
torical notice of the, 104 ; genealogical 
list of the, 104 ; coins of the, 105. 

Wolf -children of Oudh, lOn. 

Wora^gal, Ganapati dynasty, 82; con- 
quered by the MuhammadauB, 83 ; fall 
of the, 101. 



Y. 



Y&dayas of D^yagiri, 72 ; historical 

notice and genealogical list of the, 79. 
Y&dayas of Dy&rasamudra, geographical 

and historical notice of the, 80-2; 

mentioned, 115. 
Y&du, the ancestor of the Ra^tas, 74 ; 

of the two Y&daya dynasties, 79, 80 ; 

of l^e Yijayanagar dynasty, 88, 90 ; 

and of Maisur, 90. 
Yagamma or Yag&tt&l, the goddess of 

Madras, 51n. 
Yajna S'atakar^i, coin of, 24. 
Yajnasri, coins of, 20. 
Yana Sataka, coin of, 34. 
Yarakula caste, 1 14. 
Y&yanas, 17. 
Yuddha Malla, 134ii. 
YudUshthira era, I9n. 
Yule, Colonel, referred to, 83», 123n. 
Yussuf 'Adil Sh&h's adoption of Hindu 

coins, 56. 



Z. 



Zamorin, the, 62, 136, 137, 141, 147 
See S&mudri. 



THE END. 
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